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17—Little Folks. 
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i—Poultry Success. 
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ens Plans. 
rogress. 
90—Puek. 
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27—Red Book. 
8—Reliable Poultry Journal, 
85—*Keview of Reviews. 
40—Scientifie Ameriean (New). 
60—Seribner’s Magazine. 
22—Shield’s Magazine. 
16—Sis Hopkins. 
40—*Smart Set. 
22—Smith’s Magazine. 
45—Suburban Life. 
20—Success Magazine 
20—Sunday School Times. 
22—Sunset Magazine. 
17—Table Talk. 
22—Taylor-Trotwood. 
22—Technical World. 
65—Theatre — 
35—Trained Nurse. 
22—Travel Magazine. 
16—Uncle Remus’ Home Magazine, 
70—Vogue. 
15—Woman Beautifal. 
22—Woman’s Home Companion, 
37—*World’s Work. 
22—World To-Day. 
28— Yachting. 





NOTE.— Magazines noted thus os can not be sold in clubs the 
total price of which is less than $3.00. 
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J. M. HANSON, 220 tiaNson'BLock, 


The Bradstreet Agency, R. G. Dun & Co., Phenix Nat'l Bank, ‘Le 
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Lexington, Ky.; all Publishers. 


LEXINGTON, KY. 
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Your home jeweler can now | 
sell you for a moderate price \ 
a watch made for men who i 
care about owning a time- 
keeper of extreme accuracy. 


Site dene 


Such precision has never be- 
Orison Swett Marden fore been obtainable ex 























: 
in the highest priced wabkee. ! 
Contents for : ‘ 
January A Superior Watch 4 
a Cover by DAN SAYRE GROESBECK . 


Frontispiece by VERNON HOWE BAILEY 
Beauty in the Market Place : . Franklin Clarkin 9 
The City Beautiful is the City Prosperous 
Illustrations by Vernon Howe Bailey 


The Man Who Spoke Latin ; Samuel Hopkins Adams_ 14 


Another “‘ Average’ Jones ” Story 








2 inne ee ee ge Se 


7 and 15 Jewel Models | 

















Ilastrations by M. Leone Bracker Y ; : 

The Everyday Mikado ; ‘ ; Adachi Kinnosuke 16 $ $ 
Some Hitherto Unknown Facts about the Emperor of Japan to ' 
Decorations by John Boyd , i 

They Meant Well (4 Stow) . ‘ , Mary Heaten Vorse_ 18 4 
Mlustrations by G. W. Harting ast tf 

Some of the Season’s Playsand Stars. ... . . oa No watch more beautiful to } 
Illustrations from Photographs look at has ever been made. : i 

The Hazard (A Stow) . ‘ . Katherine Cecil Thurston 22 Better materials cannot be 
Illustrations by Dan Sayre Groesbeck F 4 . h d f t h “The i 

A Soft-Pedal Statesman . . “Robert Wickliffe Woolley 24 1 : i 
Murray Crane, Rich, Affable and Reactionary Ingersoll- Trenton last a 1 
Ilustrations from ‘Photographs generation. But most con- "] 

The Little Mother and Their Majesties (A Story) . 


spicuous is the strict accuracy 


Evelyn Van Buren 25 which makes it different from 


Illustrations by Alexander Popini 


The Pioneer 3 : ; Richard Wightman 27 the ordinary watch. 
One of the Musings of Man- Alive : 
The Story of Wendell Phillips . Charles Edward Russell 28 The Ingersoll-Trenton is sold 


Third Article—His War on Poverty and Injustice 


only by responsible jewelers 


: Mlustrations by John Cecil Clay because fine watches should ny 
Blind Brother (Vere) ; ; ; ; - Jeannette Marks 29 not be bought by mail nor ‘ 
The Great Within : : ‘ . Orison Swett Marden 30 from those who do not under- 4 
Midas Marries a Gold Brick . . John Kendrick Bangs 3: stand them and their adjust- 
Arother Wall Street Fairy Story ments. Your home jeweler 
Illustrations by Albert Levering : will recommend it. 
N 
DEPARTMENTS He will sell you an I-T at exacily 
The Pulse of the World : * ‘ . : : I ; s 33 the same price as the anne ii 
Point and Pleasantry (10-Cent-a-Word Department) ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 45 Pogh eS 0s: S 
Editorial Chat Orison Swett Marden 46 won't be overcharged. 
The Individual Investor . . «.  .  . David Graham Evans 60 The $5 watch has 7 jewels and is 


in a solid nickel I-T case. 
Copyright, r9t1, by THE SUCCESS COMPANY. Entered as second-class mail matter, Dee. 14, 1905, at 
the post-office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of Congress of March, 1879. Copyrighted in Great Britain. The $15 watch has 15 jewels and 
- in a 25 year guaranteed gold- 
filled I-T case of the highest 


quality 
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' Equally accurate models in a vari- A 
We guarantee our subscribers (of record) against If you find a blue pencil cross in the space ety of I-T cases at $7, $8, $9, 

loss due to fraudulent . misrepresentation in any below, your subscrip:ion expires with this (Fanu- $10 and $12. 

advertisement appearing in this rs provided that ary) issue ; if a red pencil Before you buy a watch toad our 

mention of Success MAGAzINE is‘made when order- cross it expires with the booklet “How to Judge a Watch,” , 

ing. This guaranty does not cover factestiane ot pans: (Falenieg,: lagen: the best explanation of a watch 

market values, or ordinary ‘‘ trade talk,’” nor does ae " ever written. Free on Tequest. 

it involve the settling of minor claims or disputes : : eh, Sieie to begin 

between advertiser and reader. Claims for losses with this issue should be ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO 

must be made within sixty days of the appearance received by January 15; 30 Frankel Bldg New York 

of the advertisement complained of. The honest to begin with February, hays 

bankruptcy of. an advertiser occurring after the “ should be received by February 15. Subscription 


printing of an advertisement by us only entitles the 












































price: $1 a year; in Canada $1.50; foreign coun- a 8 
reader to our best services in endeavoring to secure tries, $2 a year; all invariably in advance. On sale oO: oO 
the return of his money at all news-stands for 10c. a copy. 
J : 
QCTOC “ 730 3 

















Success Magazine 











HE GUIDE TO ADVERTISEMENTS AND ADVERTISERS 
which appears below marks a new departure in the conduct of the advertis- 


ing department of SUCCESS MAGAZINE. 


an index of advertisements has appeared in any magazine of this size and charac- 


ter. 


It is in fact the first time that 


This guide and classification is in line with the purpose of SUCCESS 


MAGAZINE to give the best and fullest service to both advertisers and readers. 
lt is a fact to remember that SUCCESS MAGAZINE is the camier of 


reliable advertisements ; that it guarantees every article advertised in its pages to 


all subscribers of record. 


It stands back of every advertiser on this list with a 


personal guarantee which makes its offer a money back proposition to the buyer. 
The list of names given below forms a Blue Book of mercantile rank and 


of business standing. 
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ENLIST! ENLIST! 


—as a Local Agent for the 
Fast-Working, Fast-Selling 


Oliver Typewriter 


The battle lines of the Oliver Typewriter forces are 
forming for another campaign of conquest. The triumphs of 1910, 
the most brilliant ever achieved by a great sales organization, have 
served to inspire to more mighty deeds in the coming year. 

The roll call of the Oliver Sales Organization shows over 15,000 men under 
arms—the most magnificent body of trained salesmen in the world. This 
Sales Force, great as it is, cannot cope with the tremendous increase in business 
which the popularity of the Oliver Typewriter has created. 

This advertisement is a call for reinforcements—to enable the Oliver Sales 
Force to extend its skirmish lines to all sections of the country. We are going to 
enlist a force of agents of sufficient numerical strength to cover the continent. 


Resident Agents Wanted in Every Town and Village 


This means that in every town, every village, every hamlet—every postoffice point—there must be 
an active Resident Agent of the Oliver Typewriter—the fastest-selling typewriter ever known. Not content 
with the overwhelming success of the Oliver Typewriter in the larger cities, we are reaching out to the ninety 
thousand towns and villages throughout the country. Wherever business is transacted, whether in the great 


centers of commerce or in the smallest trading points, this marvelous machine finds ready sale and a man can 
make money as its agent. 


Highly Profitable Work in Spare Time 


The central idea of our selling system is to have—every- 
where—a vigilant agent of the Oliver T’'ypewriter} con- 
stantly on the ground. Whether that agent devotes 
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itself. The fact that you own and operate the Oliver 
Typewriter will enable you to interest others without neg- 


part or all of his time to the Oliver, is left to his own 
discretion. If profitably employed at present, the Oliver 
Agency willincrease your income. You can use the sample 
machine in your own business and thus make it pay for 


lecting your regular work. As a matter of course, the 
more time you devote to the Oliver Agency the greater 
will be your profits. You get the profit on every sale in 
your territory during the life of your arrangement, even 
when our experts help. 








Selling Experience 
Not Essential 


Every Local Agent for the Oliver 
Typewriter receives a Free Scholar- 
ship in the Oliver School of Practical 
Salesmanship. 

This obviatés the necessity for pre- 
vious selling experience. Teachers, 
tradesmen, doctors, ministers, law- 
yers, stenographers, telegraph oper- 
ators, printers, mechanics ; men and 
women in a multitude of different 
occupations, have become successful 
agents. If you have the will to take 
up this work, we will point out the 
way. 

Successful applicants for positions 
as Local Agents for the Oliver Type 
writer are in the direct line of pro- 
motion to the best paying positions 
in our great Sales Organization. If 
you have the necessary qualifications 
and wish to ally yourself with this 
splendid body of picked men—if 
you are not afraid of the rough-and- 
tumble of business rivalry—step for- 
ward and cn- 
list! We can 
always make 
room for the 
right kind of 
men in _ the 
ranks of Oliver 
Agents. 


Read Our Book 


ed 


“THE RISE OF THE 
LOCAL AGENT” 


—Enlist in the 
Oliver Service! 


This book unrolls the life stories of 
men who rose from the Local Agency 
ranks to positions of great inipor- 
tance in the Oliver Organization. 

One man who began as Local Agent 
for the Oliver Typewriter is today 
the Typewriter King of Mexico. He 
controls the sale of the Oliver in that 
country and leads a great army of 
agents. The Mexican Government 
reports show that more Oliver Type- 
writers are imported into Mexico 
than all other typewriters combined., 

Stories, like these, in this wonder- 
ful book—simple recitals of fact— 
will open your eyes to the big oppor- 
tunities presented to Local Agents. 
We will send ‘‘The Rise of the 
Local Agent,'’ and will promptly 
communicate with those who are 
sincerely interested. 

Even if there’s an agent in your 
town now, it will do no harm to put 
your name on the waiting list. 

Send the coupon or a personal 
letter and enlist under the banner of 
the Oliver now while the Call for 
Volunteers is ringing in your ears. 


Typewr iter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


The Oliver Typewriter has been breaking records since the day it was placed on the market. Efficiency 
records, speed records, endurance records—it has won them in quick succession. It sets the swiftest 


. 
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pace in sales by giving unparalleled service. It is absolutely unique in design—the only $100 typewriter 
in the world that prints with the downward stroke. Its U-shaped Type Bar, which makes this possible, 
is covered by Basic Patent. What the Selden Patent is to automobiles, this patent is to ty pe- 
writers, only we do not license its use by other typewriter manufacturers. 
With several hundred less parts than other standard typewriters, its simplicity, strength, 
case of operation, versatility and convenience are correspondingly increased. This machine, with 
all of its advantages, all of its time and labor saving devices, the Local Agent 
can buy—and sell—for Seventeen-Cents-a-Day. 









Seventeen-Cents-a-Day Plan 
a Powerful Stimulus to Sales 


As a Local Agent for the Oliver Typewriter you have this double advan- 
tage: You not only offer your customers the greatest typewriter value on the 
market—but are able to sell on the tempting terms of “ Seventeen- 
Cents-a-Day!” The typewriter world was thunderstruck when 
this plan was first announced. The Oliver Typewriter No. 5—the 
newest model—the regular $100 machine, equipped with a brilliant 
array of new devices and conveniences, actually offered for 
pennies! The effect of this plan has been to vastly 
widen the market. 
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Book and Information 


COUPON 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
200 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Please send book, “* THE 


RISE OF THE LOCAL AGENT,” and 
details of your AGENCY PLAN. 


Enroll Your Name 
on the Coupon 


The sales have grown by leaps and bounds reaching 
enormous volume. The demands for demonstrations 
come faster than they can be handled. That’s why we are 
seeking recruits to swell the ranks of our Sales Force. 
We must have more men on the firing line, to carry on 
this great work. Wewant men who have ambition, 
energy, enthusiasm, to carry the Oliver flag, fight for new 
records, and reap the rewards of success. (68) 
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ADDRESS AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
The Oliver Typewriter Company, 200 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR 
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GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 3 
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Success Magazine 


The Publishers Outloo 


Is It Vengeance: 


OR five years past, some dozen or more of 
the popular magazines in this country 
have devoted a considerable part of their 
editorial space to the intelligent discussion 


of public problems; to the education of their 
readers in the principles upon which our great 
National, State and Municipal assets can and 


should be conserved for the benefit of all the 
people instead of for special interests only; and 
to the exposure of the methods by which these 
assets have been, and are being dissipated, wasted 
and given over to the enrichment of the few. 
[he magazines,” to which President Taft 
refers in his message, have sought for, found 


and publicly analyzed the sources of the power 
of the great executive, legislative and business 
combinations by which these wastages have been 
brought about and they have prevented the con- 


summation of many schemes long planned and 
brought almost to the point of successful exe- 
cution. They have, in other words, interfered— 


and most seriously—with a variety of well-oiled 
and smoothly running business and _ political 
machines which for many years have accom- 
plished much in the way of public pillage. 


It is 


simple truth to say that the magazines 
have been the one publicity force in this country 


which the powers that prey could not reach by 
any of their usual forms of effort. They are 
owned and controlled in almost every case by 
men who are entirely content with moderate 
publishing profits if only they are able to speak 


strongly, surely and effectively to a large read- 
ing constituency for the betterment of existing 
social and political conditions. 

S. S. McClure of McClure’s Magazine, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott of The Outlook, Robert J. Collier 
and Norman Hapgood of Collier’s Weekly, Erman 
|. Ridgway and J. O’H. Cosgrave of Everybody's 
Vagazine, Frank A. Munsey of the Munsey pub- 
lications, John S. Phillips and his associates, of 
the American Magazine, Dr. Albert Shaw of. the 


Review of Reviews, Cyrus Curtis and George 
Horace Lorimer of the Saturday. Evening Post, 
Arthur W. Little of Pearson’s, Ben B. Hampton 


of Hampton’s Magazine, Walter Page of the 
World's Work, E. |. Wheeler of Current Litera- 


ommendations in the President’s message and 
in the message of the Postmaster-General last 
year, that the rate on second-class publications 
be materially raised above the present rate of 
one cent per pound. The experts of the Post- 
office Department sought to prove that it was 
actually costing the United States Government 
nine cents per pound to transport second-class 
matter. 

The value of these figures may be inferred 
from the fact—brought out in the subsequent 
testimony before the Post-office Committee of 
the House—that the great express companies of 
this country are seeking, and handling at less 
than one cent per pound, a very large part of 
the distribution of the magazines in direct com- 
petition with the Government. 

Now the problem of the plotters against th 
magazines has always been and still is one of 
separating the sheep from the goats. They do 
not dare, or wish to interfere with the daily 
newspapers, whose political power ‘“‘at home ”’ 
can make or mar many a promising Congres- 
sional career; most of them do not want to 
interfere with the farm papers (except with 
those who are fighting the battle of the people 
in favor of the Parcels Post), because the 
“farmer vote” is important. In fact, the only 
periodicals that they really wish to reach are 
popular magazines of wide circulation which 
are interfering so seriously with graft. And 
for a year past they have been trying to puzzle 
out the way to accomplish their purpose. 

It is believed in Washington that this way 
has now been found, and this is the program: 

1. The magazines whose destruction is sought 
for have achieved their popularity and wide- 
spread influence because of their low subscription 
prices—in most cases $1.00 or $1.50. This sub- 
scription price is much below the actual cost of 
production, the difference being made up by 
advertising. 

2. If now, this advertising can be taxed by 
the imposition upon it of a higher postal rate, 
on the plea that it is not literary or educational 
matter, the publishers will be forced, either into 


a very large extra expense for postage to.be paid 
out of their present revenues, or into an in- 
crease of their subscription or advertising prices. 

3. If an increase in subscription price should 
be made, the number of subscribers—1. ¢., the 
popular support—would be reduced; the adver- 
tising value of the periodical would, of course, 
be reduced in proportion; and the publication 
would therefore be—such is the hope of the 
plotters—forced out of existence. 

This program is ingenious and plausible. It is 
not perfect from the standpoint of the conspira- 
tors, because there are a few magazines or other 
periodicals in the country which are friendly to 
the powers that be and which have considerable 
advertising, and some means must, of course, be 
found to take care of “our friends.’ Never- 
theless, it is the nearest approach to a workable 
plan (from the standpoint of the business inter- 
ests) that has yet been devised. 

It has likewise been common gossip in 
Washington for some months past, ‘that this 
plan was to be “put over the plate ”’ by holding 
out to the American people as a special induce- 
ment or bribe, the possibility of bringing about 
a one-cent postage rate on letters with the 
additional income taken from the magazines. 
In other words, the pill was to be cleverly sugar- 
coated in order to create a public sentiment 
against the magazines and in favor of the 
measures probably to be introduced in the 
coming session of Congress. 

It is also a matter of common report—we 
had almost said of common knowledge—that, 
at the demand of some of the Republican lead- 
ers in House and Senate, whose defeat has come 
about in the last election because of their faith- 
fulness to the Aldrich-Cannon machines and their 
methods, the entire weight of Administration sup- 
port is to be given to the passage, at this short 
session of Congress—the last in which the gentle- 
men so defeated will appear—of measures in- 
creasing postage on the magazines, and that 
these measures are likely to be tacked on as 
riders to some one of the great appropriation 
bills. 

In the light of the above discussion, which 





iure—these are not men who can be silenced 
or whose influence can be bought at any 
price. They and others like them, who are 
publishing the great popular magazines of 
this country, are the bulwarks of our sole 
remaining independent press—the present- 
day prototypes of the great editors like Hor- 
ace Greeley of the New York Tribune, Samuel 
W. Bowles of the Springfield Republican and 
George William Curtis of Harper's Weekly, 
who in former times exercised so wide an 
influence in public affairs. 

It goes without saying that coinciden- 


tally with the efforts of the magazines to 


do something toward purifying the Augean 
stables in this country, there has been aroused 
against them a most violent, bitter, personal 


and vindictive hatred by those who have seen 
their plans interfered with and their machines 
smashed 


For two years past it has been an open 





secret in Washington—freely talked about in 
both inner and outer circles of legislative 
activities—that the reactionary political lead- 
ers in both House and Senate were preparing 
to “get back at the magazines” at any cost, 
and that they would have the Administration's 


support in their efforts. 





lhe first guns in the campaign were the rec- 


FROM THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


In my last Annual Message | invited the attention of Con- 
gress to the inadequacy of the postal rate imposed upon 
second-class mail matter in so far as that includes magazines, 
and showed by figures prepared by experts of the Post-Office 
Department that the Government was rendering a service to 
the magazines, costing many millions in excess of the com- 
pensation paid. An answer was attempted to this by the 
representatives of the magazines, and a reply was filed to this 
answer by the Post-Office Department. The utter inadequacy 
of the answer, considered in the light of the reply of the Post- 
Office Department, I think must appeal to any fair-minded 
person. Whether the answer was all that could be said in 
behalf of the magazines is another question. I agree that the 
question is one of fact; but I insist that if the fact is as the 
experts of the Post-Office Department show, that we are 
furnishing to the owners of magazines a service worth millions 
more than they pay for it, then justice requires that the rate 
should be increased. The increase in the receipts of the 
Department resulting from this change may be devoted to in- 
creasing the usefulness of the Department in establishing a 
parcels post and in reducing the cost of first-class postage to 
one cent. It has been said by the Postmaster-General that a 
fair adjustment might be made under which the advertising 
part of the magazine should be charged for at a different and 
higher rate from that of the reading matter. This would 
relieve many useful magazines that are not circulated at a 
profit, and would not shut them out from the use of the mails 
by a prohibitory rate. 


represents, as we have said, the current political 
gossip in Government circles for some 
months past, the paragraph of the Presi- 
dent’s message referring to second-class mail 
matter which we reproduce on this page is 
of interest. We submit it with three ques- 
tions: 

First.—lIs it conceivable that such a rec- 
ommendation would be made were the 
magazines cordially, enthusiastically, un- 
reservedly supporting the administration of 
President Taft and the machines of Senator 
Aldrich and Speaker Cannon ? 

Second.—Is it not a clear inference, from 
the President’s phraseology, that it is his 
idea that many, if not most, of the so-called 
magazines which are not, in his judgment, 
“useful,” shall be “‘ shut out from the use of 
the mails by a prohibitory rate ?” 

Third.—lIs it in accord with the best inter- 
ests of the American people that the popular 
magazines alone, among the great mass of 
newspapers and periodicals which enjoy the 
privilege of the second-class rate, shall be 
punished for their plain speaking in public 
affairs by the imposition of a higher postal 
rate than that enjoyed by their more prudent 
or complaisant fellow publishers? Is the 





“freedom of the press” a mere theory? 
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IN THE EDITOR’S CONFIDENCE 


HE demand for an extended 
Parcels Post has become in- 
sistent; it will no longer be 
denied. Renewed agitation for 
the elimination of the annual deficit 
in the Post-Office Department has 
revealed the folly of permitting the 
express companies to rob the post-office of a source of 
large income by conveying small parcels. The recent 
strike in New York and vicinity during which the busi- 
ness of our greatest city was partly paralyzed by the 
refusal of the express companies to meet the moderate 
demands of their employees, emphasized the necessity of 
rescuing this important public function from the hands of a 
private monopoly that is not responsible to the people. 
The complaints which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Washington has received from shippers throughout the 
country, constitute a demand for immediate relief from the 
extortions of these companies. The people are determined 
that we shall have a cheap, immediate and general Parcels 
Post—a real Parcels Post. 
Success MAGAZINE intends to lend its aid to the Parcels 


PARCELS POST 


A 


NATIONAL NEED 


town and reduce the cost of living. 

All this we are prepared to prove 
conclusively and without malice. We 
shall begin in February with an article 
by Robert Sloss upon express com- 
pany usurpations. 

Meanwhile, we wish to call atten- 
tion to a bill (H. R. 26,581) introduced into the last session 
of Congress by Representative William Sulzer and printed in 
full on this page. Mr. Sulzer is a Democrat, but his bill is 
in no sense a partisan measure. It was introduced at the 
request of the Postal Progress League and has the enthusi- 
astic endorsement of that body. As will be seen, it raises 
the weight limit of domestic postal parcels from four to 
eleven pounds and reduces the rate from sixteen to eight 
cents a pound. The rate, of course, is the same regard- 
less of distance. Furthermore, the bill provides for a 
cheaper rate and a higher weight limit for rural routes 
in order that the conveyances of the 41,000 rural carriers 
may be utilized fully and that the small town merchant may 
secure his share of the advantages of a cheap Parcels Post. 











Post movement. In the months 
to come it proposes to show: 

That an express company 
is a book-keeping device to 
secure from the people extor- 
tionate rates for services which 
the railroads and the Govern- 
ment should perform. 

That a considerable part of 
the express companies’ activi- 
ties are and for over forty 
years have been actually illegal. 

That the express business 
is possible only by the col- 
lusion of the railroad com- 
panies with whom it divides 
its enormous profits. 

That the six great express 
companies constitute virtually 
a monopoly preserving the 
form of independence in order 
further to raise rates. 

That express rates are ex- 
orbitant, illogical, inconstant 
and inconsistent. 

That the illegal competi- 
tion of the express companies 
with the United States mails 
costs the Government probably 
thirty million dollars a year in 
postal revenues. 

That the express companies, 
in competing with foreign 
Parcels Post destined for in- 
land points in the United 
States, offer rates which they 
deny to American citizens. 

That a cheap Parcels Post 
is in successful operation in 
every civilized country except 
the United States and China. 

That the establishment of 
a Parcels Post in the United 
States would stimulate bus- 
iness both in city and small 








A bill [by Mr. Sulzer; H. R. 26581) to reduce postal 
rates, to improve the postal service, and 
to increase postal revenues. 





Be it enacted, etc., That the common weight limit of the 
domestic postal service of the United States is hereby in- 
creased to eleven pounds, the common limit of the Universal 
Postal Union, and that in the general business of the post- 
office the one cent an ounce rate on general merchandise— 
fourth-class mail matter—be, and is hereby, reduced to the 
third-class rate, one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof. 

Sec. 2. That the rate on local letters or sealed parcels 
posted for delivery within the free-delivery services is hereby 
determined at two cents on parcels up to four ounces, one 
cent on each additional two ounces; at nondelivery offices, 
one cent for each two ounces. 

Sec. 3. That all mail matter collected and delivered within 
the different rural routes of the United States is hereby deter- 
mined to be in one class, with rates, door to door, between 
the different houses and places of business and the post-o‘fice 
or post-offices on each route, as follows: On parcels up to 
one twenty-fourth of a cubic foot, or one by six by twelve 
inches in dimensions and up to one pound in weight, one 
cent; on larger parcels up to one-half a cubic foot, or six by 
twelve by twelve inches in dimensions and up to eleven 
pounds in weight, five cents; on larger parcels up to one 
cubic foot, six by twelve by twenty-four inches in dimensions 
and up to twenty-five pounds in weight, ten cents. No 
parcels shall be over six feet in length, and in no case shall a 
carrier be obliged to transport a load of over five hun- 
dred pounds. 

Sec. 4. That on all unregistered prepaid mail matter with- 
out declared value an indemnity up to ten dollars shall be 
paid by the Post-Office Department for such actual loss or 
damage as may occur through the fault of the postal service, 


and this without extra charge. Certificates of posting shal! be 
provided on demand. On registered parcels of declared 
value, and on which the fee for registration, insurance, and 

age has been duly prepaid, the Post-Office Department 
shall pay the full value of any direct loss or that may 
occur through the fault of the postal service. fees for 


insurance and registration shall be as follows: For registration 
and insurance up to fifty dollars, ten cents; for each additional 
fifty dollars, two cents. No claim for compensation will be 
admitted if not presented within one year after the parcel 


is ; 

Sec. 5. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with 
this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 6. That this act shall take effect six months from and 
after the date of approval thereof. 








This bill does not represent ultimate perfection in Parcels 


Post legislation. It seems little 
enough to ask that we have 
a domestic postal rate as low 
as that for which anyone but 
an American can send a pack- 
age half way round the world. 

Mr. Sulzer’s bill was referred 
last year tothe Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post Roads 
where at this date it remains. 
You who are already convinced 
of the importance of Parcels 
Post legislation, write your own 
Representative urging that the 
bill be withdrawn from the 
committee and brought to a 
vote. He must answer you; he 
must tell where he stands. 

Here is a necessary word of 
warning. It is the declared 
purpose of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Hitchcock, seconded by 
President Taft, to have intro- 
duced into Congress a bill 
establishing a rural Parcels 
Post. This measure is mis- 
chievous. It is calculated to 
establish a limited Parcels Post 
in the rural districts where 
the express companies do not 
go and thus forestall a thorough 
going measure. 

The chance to enact Parcels 
Post legislation was never 
brighter than it is this year, 
yet nothing short of a vigorous, 
militant public opinion will en- 
sure its passage. One power 
is stronger than these rich, 
resourceful corporations—the 
protest of an aroused, enlight- 
ened constituency. Remember 
the moral of the downfall of 
Cannonism: ‘‘ Somebody 
wrote to his Congressman!” 
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G OUT THE OLD, 
ING IN THE NEW 


Fourth Avenue in 
w York City is un- 
rgoing a marvelous 
rapid transforma- 


Within two years 

1as become -a street 
sky-scrapers. .Mr. 
iley’s drawing shows 
few of the remaining 
| picturesque Fourth 
\ venue buildingsamong 
ir giant neighbors. 

1e Metropolitan 
wer is in the back- 


und. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The group plan comprises the development of the Mall into a formal arrangement of 
trees and lawns from the Capitol at one end to the Washington Monument, thence at 


ITHIN a few weeks, for the first time in this country, the 

scenic setting of a town has been adjudged an asset, and as 

such, given the protection of the United States District Court. 

It was in the case of the Empire Water and Power Company 
versus the Cascade Town Company. The decision, rendered by Judge 
R. E. Lewis, at Pueblo, Colorado, prohibited the Empire Water and 
Power Company ‘“‘from using, for the purpose of generating power, 
water which forms the chief scenic attraction of the mountain canyon at 
the mouth of which the town of Cascade is situated.” 

There have been tumults about Niagara, but they were sentimental. 
In this case there was the clear-cut issue as to whether the cascades at 
the foot of Pike’s Peak, giving the town name and character, could be 
put to “ beneficial use’’ by harnessing them to electric motors. Con- 
demnation proceedings to divert the water for power were resisted by 
the town of Cascade, on the ground that diversion of the water would 
mean “ destruction of the town’s chief asset.” 

It was put forward that, in making for scenic beauty, the water was 
already being put to “beneficial use” within the meaning of the law, 
since it drew many people to the city, therefore was not subject to 
condemnation proceedings for mechanical power. This was the view up- 
held by the United States District Court. , 

For some time past beautifiers have been busy, often to the annoy- 
ance of plain business 
men who thought them- 
selves practical, in many 
a city; but legally this 
might. be said to mark 
the beginning of the re- 
naissance of . beauty in 
American municipalities. 
Many started in enchant- 
ing places, with woods, 
streams and hills, but 
these were dealt with 
regardless of all except 
immediate profit. It has 
not long been estab- 
lished in law in_ this 
country that the attrac- 
tiveness of a city is as 
definite and measurable 
an asset as a harbor, a 
navigable river, wharves 
or a railway terminal. In- 
deed, it is scarcely eigh- 
teen months ago that 
ironic criticism was 
aroused when a meeting 
was called to considex 
“Beauty as a Civic As- 
set’; yet what William M. 
Chase, the painter, said is Fer cath 

; : as CHICAGO 
widely recognized: No 
matter what your occupa- 








The proposed improvements, looking north from the south branch of the Chicago 
River, showing division of traffic, unloading of barges on lower level than street 
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be. 2 ee By Franklin Clarkin 
“hp, Wie Sn Author of “Cities that 
« . Pay Dividends” 


right angles to the White House. Public buildings will line the Mall, and at the base 
of the Washington Monument steps will lead from a terrace to a formal garden 


tion may be, your direct interest is to beautify your city. I’m told that 
one hundred and fifty thousand strangers visit New York daily. You 
may quadruple that number by making the city more attractive. When 
New York is made beautiful—and the time is coming, for this is the 
finest site in the world for a beautiful city—you will find that art is an 
asset which you will be able to bank on for centuries, just as Venice 
and Florence have been doing.:’ 


A Change for the Better in Public Opinion 


Next to opportunity for individuals, there is no allure cities can pre- 
sent to compare with that of being pleasing. One way or another they 
must attract. Otherwise, the restless trekking of humanity leaves them 
to crumble. In various ways cities have been advertising for settlers as 
a merchant would for customers. One of the last means of induce- 
ment to settlers to be’ adopted as cities began to compete for popula- 
tion was beauty. First taken up by art societies, it is significant 
that this year it is being promoted by business men’s and merchant’s 
associations, chambers of commerce, boards of trade, shippers and man- 
ufacturers. For if it can be figured that a man is worth one thousand 
dollars to a nation, what may he be worth, as a business proposition, 
to a city? 

From George W. Lattimer, of the Kauffman-Lattimer Company of 
Columbus, Ohio, who is 
chairman of the Chamber 
of Commerce committee 
on public improvements, 
I have received this typi- 
cal letter: 

“In a large way, the 
best concrete example 
that will illustrate the 
question of the value of 
city improvements is the 
difference between Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati. In 
the last few years, Cleve- 
land has given a great 
deal of attention to city 
beautification in the way 
of parks, playgrounds, 
boulevards and her civic 
center. These efforts have 
caused a wonderful growth 
in property values, in busi- 
ness and in the size of the 








stripped Cincinnati, which 
city had a long lead in 
advance of Cleveland. 
“Cincinnati has fallen 
behind largely because 
she has not paid atten- 
tion to these features of 
her city. In the last two 


Market Place 


city, so that she has out-- 
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years Cincinnati has wakened up. - 
to this fact, and she is making ad- 
vances in the line of parks, play- 
grounds and general city beauti- 
lication 

Columbus has had a greater 
and better advertisement in the 
last two years than at. any time 


in her history, throughout the 
whole United States, by simply 
publishing, two or three years ago, 
a city plan, written by five civic 


experts 

‘There is not a section of our 
city of Columbus that does not 
show an example of where the 
land values of a_ neighborhood 
have largely increased. by the im- 
provement of the property of any 


one inhabitant of such a or. 
borhood.’ 


A Forecast.of the City of 


the . Future P 
We are not talking.in this article 
like the pioneer breed of “ beauti- 
fiers all honor to them—of “‘ lof- 
tiestaims, noblest sentiments, high- 


est ideals.” Weare not talking 
of “artistic” and” dignified * sur- 
roundings,*in such location. that 
they might be appreciated by the 
people, who, having seen them, felt 
ennobled, energized, inspired. We 
are presenting the case of the 
pocket alone. I want .to insert 
here a remarkable letter received 
bie Brand Whitlock, twice mayor 
of oledo " 

Ww. are beginning to learn that 
the city is, fundamentally, some- 








better off, did not care. But the 
echoes of these stones of Venice 
struck upon the hearts of all 
Christendom and made pulses skip 
a throb. Of course, it was not 
because there are not more effi- 
cient methods of fire alarm. What- 
ever the utility of this one, it be- 
longed to Venice. Its delight to 
the eye, its power to win “the 
best of the senses” made it one 
of the treasures of the world. So, 
forthwith, gifts of money were 
hastened to Venice that she might 
not delay to restore this pile as it 
had anciently stood. 

And now at once consider that 
this matchless city, one of the 
beauty spots of the man-made 
world, was erected by hard-headed 
commercial spirits in an age of 
commerce. 

How well they builded is some- 
what shown by this: a thousand 
years after her decline as a great 
mart, her piled stones still provide 
her with a reason for being and 
the wherewithal for living. Yet, 
what Venice has done is not to be 
measured solely by the income 
which her own beauty brings her. 
Her palace of the Doges, her 
San Georgio Maggiote, her San 
Bastiano, Maria della Salute—mis- 
sionaries of grace—how often do 
you suppose they have been repro- 
duced throughout the world? 

Genoa is out of the beaten way. 
Only Americans who have senti- 
ment about Columbus pay the fare 
to get there by a diverse route. 


PITTSBURG 
‘The proposed arrange- 
ment of the municipal 
buildings of Pittsburg grouped 
about three sides of an open square 








thing more than a mere industrial 
accident, a mere place to do busi- 
ness in. We are gaining a new conception that the city is not only a 
place to get a living in, but a place to live in, and to live in the best and 
highest, most beautiful serise. 

We are beginning to realize that the .city in America is the hope of 
democracy, and that presently, when the city is able to free itself from 


the domination. of political’ bosses, public service corporations and rural 

legislators; when ,-in_a word, it’is free and democracy has a chance in it, 

America’ will’ no longer suffer the reproach that our municipal gov- 

ernment has been to her so long, but will become the triumph of 

democracy. Then the city will be built with a view to ensemble. 
The public buildings, parks, playgrounds, rest stations, 

boulevards, gardens, the great spaces where the people 

will gather—these will be developed according to one har- 


monious plan; they will be the expression of the civic / 
mind raised to lofty conceptions. Then we shall have a f 
democratic art and man will achieve the dream he has had \ 
from the beginning: the free, symmetrical city; the city set \ 


upon a hill. 


‘Now all this is a dream, but a.dream that is coming 


true simply because it is the most practical thing in the 
world 


These public works, this democratic architecture, all f: 
contributing to social convenience and to the meaning of 
life, are the expression of the collective consciousness and 
will of a city, and inthe process of their construction 


social values ‘are created., 
ind these. pay, im the commercial as well as in the 
esthetic and moral sense; they attract people, they excite im- 
terest and desire and they advertise a town; they make a city 
for the people im -it; they are al 
once the opportunity and the 
expression of the highest ideals 
of those people and they elevate 
the lives of all.”’ 
In the city of Ven- 
while ago, a 
which had no 
other material use than 
as a lookout for a fire 
watchman fell sud- 
denly in ruins. Bat- 
tlements and thrones 
have fallen in Europe, 
and the world, being 


ice a 


tower! 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


tower and observation tower. 


















The plan is for an auditorium seating 5,000 people, and a municipal office building on either side of a campanile, clocs 


A new bridge is planned to run from Court Square across the Connecticut River, joining 
the two parts of the city. The railroad tracks running along the river to be replaced by a boulevard on the river bank 


The Genoese organized a society 
encouraging travelers to include 
their city in their tours. One of the first things they accomplished, in 
cooperation with the city government, was the construction of a new 
street. It was to pay for itself out of the increased values of assessable 
abutting property, and it was to please the community and to pay the 
community in the lure the street would hold for purchasers, especially 
from afar. It would mean money brought in. 

They named the street the Venti Settembre; running from Piazza 
Defarrari to Piazza Tommaseo, it is the longest, broadest, finest avenue 
in Genoa, and is already the most frequented. The plan drawn by 
the engineer, Cesare Gamba, was constructed in 1892-1893, with the 
; elegant Monumental Bridge spanning the street and effect- 

’ ively closing in the vista—a vista of fine palaces, in the ground 
floors of which are tempting shops, “grand” restaurants, 
“grand” cafes, and “grand” theaters. You would need 
only to get the balance sheets of the business shops under 

the palaces to be convinced that the street has paid. 
Millions of paying travelers would be lost to Rome yearly 
were it not for the monuments and works of wonder which 
old Romans erected for other generations. Although 
Ferraro declares that “‘ in the light of after events we are- 
too often inclined to construct prodigies of foresight and 
~ penetration which never had any real existence,” he is 
speaking politically, not commercially; and what he says is 
no sign that by forethought a city may not be planned to 

be fascinating. 

Rome died several times; much of it is twenty feet deep 
in the dust settled upon it out of the air of ages. But, 
having been carried over its dol- 
drums by visitors, it, lives, and 
to-day, next to Paris, is the most 
sought-out city in Europe. 

Paris, which knows how 
to charge travelers who 
are rich, and yet bring 
to itself those who wish 
to live pleasantly and 
economically, has .shown 
also how to: main- 
tain the most beau- 
tiful park in the 
world and yet. have 
z it a source of reve- 
nue rather than 
expense. It costs 
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SAN FRANCISCO , 
The proposed improvement of Telegraph Hijl calls for the terracing 
of the hill, new streets and the construction of new buildings in appropriate 





Spanish style. The hill is surmounted by a small plateau, «which is 
treated as a public park and commands a fine view over the city and bay 








$142,000 yearly to maintain the Bois de Boulogne, a park of 1,530 acres. 
But it brings to the city treasury annually $180,000 in rents and concessions. 
There are better ways than this one of making public revenue from a 
city people like to go to, or live in. “‘ Excess condemnation” is one of 
these and it is spreading. It means taking somewhat more land than is 
required for a park or public-building site, and allowing the community 
generally to receive the benefit of the increased yalue of abutting land. 
This instance cited by the New York Art Commission is to the point: 

‘The financial side of the solution we suggest: of providing parks is 
sound, The entire cost of the land for Seward.Park was $1,811,127 — 
an average cost per lot of about $39,000—which includes not only the 
land but the buildings thereon. It is reasonably accurate to say that 
the properties facing the park could have been purchased at the same 
time for the same amount per lot. From 1894 to 1906, the total assessed 
valuation of ten lots fronting Seward Park, with buildings that have 
not been changed during the period, increased 115 per cent.” 

In London, the magnificent Kingsway has just been constructed 
through a densely populated area at a cost of thirty million dollars. It 
is reckoned that it will involve no final expense to the taxpayers because 
of the increased value of the neighboring city property. 

What would a wasted two hundred million dollars do to improve New 
York, bring trade, and reduce the cost of living? Is it realized how 
big that sum is compared with the cost of 
its soldiers’ monuments, Riverside Drive, 
City Hall, Grant’s Tomb, museums of art, 
archeology, natural history, sculpture? Sup- 
posing the wondrous new public library in 
Fifth Avenue, which Carnegie gave and 
which cost over one million dollars to erect 
—suppose two hundred buildings as majestic 
were put up around it—would any city, 
modern or ancient, have a ‘“‘center” of 
architectural impressiveness (given we had 
the architects) to equal it? Yet this would 
be only the savings of private graft and no 
additional tax on the citizens. Then sup- 
pose the public service corporations were 
made to pay up the thirty million dollars 
they owe, and suppose that sum now with- 
held were to provide thirty more buildings 
—but this is dreaming ! 

It costs no more to group buildings. 
and parks than to scatter them indiscrim- 
inately. Great economy is often involved in 
such grouping. “I hold,” says John M. 
Carrere, architect of the New York Public 
Library, “that it is cheaper to develop a city 
artistically than otherwise. By artistically I 
mean not surface ornament and display, but 
logically planned, well-proportioned arteries, 
parkings with proper provision for mon- 
uments, public buildings and private build- 
ings of importance, work done with foresight  _ notably the Gaiety Theatre 


with nino beginning 
“Aldwyeh, 





Kingsway, London's newest jsuicuil connects the Strand 


in a semi-circular street called 
hich has been obliterated in the work of im- 
provement. ‘The view shows the Strand in the foreground 
with St. Mary’s Church, and some of the newest buildings, 


—which means with imagination. Work done in this way is’ of 
commercial advantage; first because it is well organized for its pur- 
pose and answers its purpose, so that traffic, business .and pleasure 
can proceed with the least friction and the greatest advantage and 
comfort to the individual citizen. It is further a commercial ad- 
vantage because it is permanent, and by anticipating the needs of the 
future it fosters civic pride, without which no city can progress, and it 
naturally attracts the stranger, whether seeking pleasure or profit, to its 
gates.” 

The art of building cities was for a while lost, like other arts, because 
of efforts bent toward extracting newly discovered wealth from the earth 
and toward developing invention. But this art has been found again. With 
new substances, new machinery, new appliances, it is possible to make 
cities of a comfort and a convenience and a magnificence not dreamed 
of in those days of the “glory that was Greece and the grandeur that 
was Rome.” 

In the last hundred years the growth of American. cities has been 
marvelous. More than one-sixth of the number of the largest cities of 
the earth are now American cities. Philadelphia is.more impressive, as 
to population, than Constantinople. Boston outranks Madrid, as Cleve- 
land does Hong Kong. Chicago arose from a name to a place all but 
equaling ancient Tokio in numbers of people assembled. : They are rich, 
these young cities, rich beyond; the capitals 
of kingdoms—in every way save that which, 
wins the best of the senses. -.. . 

‘Most of our seaboard cities, ” declares 
E. H. Blashfield, an artist, ‘‘ are practically 
far older than were Athens or, Florence or 
Venice when they began to clothe. themselves 
with beauty: as with a garment. . 
richer, more prosperous, more. peaceful; ‘we 
have no soldiers to pay, no enemies ; to fear, 


yet we are not beautiful.. We. are. hot seven 
picturesquely and, gtimly ugly, slike -London; 
we are only shoddy,and OREN and 
lacking in individuality,” hia 

Money beyond countin has heen wasted: 
in our building, tearing a and constructing 
again. Many cities have-mere bald ugliness, 
while they could, with forethought, have had 
grace. 

No city ever has become , beautiful. by 
election. It has always been by force ‘of 
fact..,It is less expensive, to use . building 
material right at hand and it happens that 
such material is naturally. more. harmonious 
to the environment. In Naples, for instance, 
the streets are laid with lava from Vesuvius, 
the houses built of the ash conglomerate 
from the volcano, and the houses, straggling 
picturesquely on different levels, do so of ne- 
‘cessity. In England, China, Japan, ‘New 
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Cl VELAND 


plan shows the post-office and the library at the south end of the Mall, balancing 
ther. Atthe northa monumental railroad station. It is proposed that the city 








purchase land tacing on the Mall to be disposed of under well-defined restrictions so 
as to attain perfect harmony in the development of the buildings to be erected thereon 








EE 

England, our own South, it is the same. At first, in New England and | have mentioned Spokane. As usual, the real estate man and the 

Virginia, Georgia and the Carolinas, the forests furnished the cheapest “straight line engineer” did their best to spoil the natural advantages 

and most immediate material for housing, from logs to lumber. Pres- of the growing city. Here were remarkable waterfalls, and the scenic 

ently, Yankee forests were used up and they built of the native stone banks of the rushing river below were ‘‘right smart chances” for places 
cobble, granite, marble. Manchester, Vermont, hard by a marble for parks and homes. 


quarry, is built largely of marble, even to its sidewalk flaggings. You 
would get the impression, arriving there for the first time under electric 
light, that this old village was a village of palaces. 


Those villages in England we think so pretty were built of the sur- 


rounding clay soil. Year by year additions were made to the lines and 
walls of each cottage, until vines grew and covered them and gardens 
were laid in. front. 
When we of a new 


country see them, we 
call this accumulation 
of gardens and hedge- 
hese elaborated 
huts built in endur- 
ing earth, beautiful. 

mud, 
bamboo 


=z 
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nina uses 
Japan uses 
and rice straw. The 
effect, when derived 
natural sur- 
roundings, like the 
i sandstone of New 
Jersey, the 


trom 


white 
pine of the 

and the field- 

stot later 

New England, fits its natural surroundings. Wherever foreign substances 

have been used for building, as in the Tuscan colony of Greenwich, Con- 


painte d 


A garden of a factory in Tokio 


South 


one villas of 


necticut, the result, against the New England landscape, is either bizarre 
or grotesque 

No city can make itself beautiful in a day or without concerted effort. 
People busy with their own concerns, with no time to build their own 


houses, take mostly what is offered them by architects and artisans; 
they use what the artist produces. As they increase in individual estate 
and capacity for luxury they ask for the finer products. You may 
it in such cities as, by their wealth, have drawn the better 
architects and decorators. Of such are New York and Boston, and 
among new settlements, Spokane, whither many architects have drifted 


obser VE 


from old communities, seeking outlet for their activities in-a place of 
quick construction. Municipal art commissions are but the check 
imposed by the artist-class upon the impatient haste of the people for 


home 
lf there ever was an artistic nation—which i; doubtful—it was the 
Japanese of yesterday, before the money-making possibilities of western 


civilization captured them. They had fewarchitects. The artisans who 
separated themselves from war and field-tilling were busy fashioning 
little utensils of daily service which combined grace and color. Tokio is 
a dismal place structurally. Only in Kioto is there architectural refine- 


ment, consonant and general. It pays at least in this—that it has made 
Kioto one of the greatest tourist Meccas, and the price of land has risen 


higher than in Tokio. 





It was the utility of the falls for producing power which made the 
neighborhood a prospering city site. Afterward there came a realization 
that the charm and majesty of the tumbling water was an asset as 
definite as its power to turn wheels. 

Woods for parks and water over falls gives any city natural beauty 
aside from architecture, if its government is wise enough to make the 
best of them, and this they are doing in Spokane as a matter of business. 
Park boards recently determined that the river banks should provide 
sight-seeing and breathing spots. 


The Impulse for City Beauty Is Constantly Increasing 


The “new birth” of cities is world wide. It is for beauty as well as 
for convenience and comfort. The poetic outcry from old Venice for 
the material conveniences of a new age is equaled by the materialistic 
cry from new cities for the artistic overlaying of their modern devices. 
In London there has lately been held an international town-planning 
congress. 

The Right Honorable John Burns, one of the presiding officers, declared 
that “the mean street produces the mean man,” and that “the East 
End means the West-ending.” 

There were notable exhibits by the Civic League of St. Louis, the 
Philadelphia City Parks Association, Kelsey & Olmsted of Boston, 
Charles Mulford Robinson of Rochester, the Boston society of archi- 
tects, and the Fine Arts Society of Chicago. Germany contributed 
remarkable plans, new or realized; England showed her new Kingsway 
and the garden cities of Letchworth and Port Sunlight. 

“Nothing has been undertaken in England in town planning on the 
scale reached in the United States, but in the way of a garden city there 
is nothing in the world to surpass Port Sunlight,” remarked Dr. Burn- 
ham, of Chicago. “It is not only beautiful, but satisfactory from 
every point of view, and it was laid 
out as a matter of good business by ace 
business men—a firm of soap makers.” y 

J. Horace McFar- 
land, president of the 
American Civic Asso- 
ciation, declares: 
“There is a distinct 
and immediate effect 
on values in pleasant 
factory surroundings. 
There is a_ further 
effect on the minds 
and hearts of the 
men who do the work 


in industrial estab- 
lishments. Some 
years ago the sur- 





roundings of the 


; Pont Alexander III 
plant of the Carlisle 


looking toward the Invalides 
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ST. LOUIS 


A suggestion for possible treatment for the water front which adds 
gg I : 
greatly to its attractiveness and preserves its usefulness for traffic 
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and commerce. ‘The blufis back of the levee being of clay could be 
excavated without great expense and a broad esplanade constructed 








Manufacturing Company were exceedingly bad. That concern makes 

“zs, switches and other railroad signal apparatus, and as the stranger 
f | through Cariisle he could readily discern the disorder and un- 
picasantness of the place. It fell into the possession of Colonel John 
Hays, who, with other ideals, spent considerable money in removing 
the disorder and placing a lawn with attractive flower beds where there 
had been nothing but dumps, scrap heaps and cinder piles. 

“| wrote him, congratulating him upon the improvement, and received 
a letter which was in effect a protest against any consideration on my 
part of the proposition as an esthetic one. He said he had done the 
work as an investment, and that, after years of experience, it had proved 
to be a most valuable investment.” 

It is one of the practically hopeful phenomena in cities making effort 
to become prosperous and comfortable, here and in Europe, that the 
work is not in the hands merely of art societies and “ beautifiers,” but in 
the hands of boards of trade, chambers of commerce, tax payers and 
merchants’ associations, shippers, manufacturers. Do you think ‘‘ Boston 
1915” is an actuation of esthetes? Then you are gravely mistaken. 
Boston felt itself declining, not as an American Athens, 
but as a—well let the report which stirred up her business - 
men speak for itself: 

“The formation of convenient thoroughfares incidentally 
creates sites for important buildings. Are the Court- 
house and Symphony hall, Horticultural Hall and the 
Conservatory of Music and the Christian Science Temple 
placed where they show to the best advantage? How 
much they might have added to the city if they occupied 
monumental sites ! 

“Our report offers some suggestions for street changes 
that will create monumental sites, as well as for cutting 
streets through waste and deserted districts near the city 
centers, and for the profitable expansion of the city —ex- 
pansion that might bring dead land into activity, raise 
taxable values, increase the use of our water-front or har- 
bor, and thus add to the riches of the city. 

“The fever for municipal improvement has also reached 
South America and we are told that in Rio Janeiro they 
are not only building fine docks and improving the harbor, 
but that a space of two and a half miles long and three 
hundred feet wide has been appropriated through the set- 
tled city from water to water for a boulevard one hun- 
dred feet wide and over a mile long. The sale of the one hundred feet 
on either side is said to have paid for the whole improvement. In the 
short space of eighteen months the city constructed this beautiful ave- 
nue and gained an enormous amount of taxable property. 

“In Formosa, the Japanese are planning a capital. Mr. Fashima, 
the architect who has the design in hand, has recommended the essen- 
tial principles of the original plan of Washington. 

“‘Those American cities which have had time to think are devoting 


MOSCOW 














The embankment along the river. 
upper Riverside is occupied by a freight railroad 


energy and vast sums of money to work of this or of similar character. 
They find that municipal improvement not only tends to their own con- 
venience, but also to attract’ strangers and to directly contribute toward 
a city’s material prosperity.” 

In diagnosing the case as to what was the matter wiih Boston (build- 
ing operations at a standstill, growth impeded, commerce restricted), it 
was decided that the causes were: Great areas cut off by lack of com- 
munication; too restrictive building laws; vacant spaces like railway car 
yards; cutting off and uglifying districts which might be part of fine, 
high-class residential districts adjoining. Profit had been lost by not 
transferring railroad yards to marsh land that could be filled in. 

Then there was the matter of docks to attract shipping and turn the 
water-front from ramshackle sordidness to pleasant and convenient 
uses, with huge ships and cranes and ware- 
houses, and recreation piers, such as London, 
Liverpool, Hamburg (which by expending 
$49,600,000 rose from fifth to first place in 
the world for water traffic),Bremen, Copen- 
22 .7~S~~*» *hagen and Antwerp were constantly build- 

age 7, 4 ing and bettering to bring and hold 

Pes Be ee ae business. Part of the suggested 
é scheme is an artificial island in 
Charles River, like the I’le de Cite 
in the Seine at Paris, which would 
add one million feet of land, and, 
improved with buildings, would be- 
come available for taxation, while 
the city would acquire an ele- 
ment of distinguished beauty 
that would have a distinct pe- 
cuniary value. 

By what coins, stacks or bags 
or vaults of them, will you 
measure the value of “‘ civic cen- 
ters’’—grouping public build- 
ings, such as Washington, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, San Francisco, 


sot? =, Minneapolis, Buffalo, Hartford 


have planned‘for? More than 
convenience and economy in 
public business, more than the 
immediate rise in surrounding land worth, more than the random yet 
regular enticement of full-pocketed tourists, are the yields of the “civic 
center’ which is the oldest of “utilities.” A. Coromilas, Greek minister 
to the United States, says: “‘ You are undoubtedly beginning a national 
art. It is according to no classic standards. Americans are Greeks, 
Italians, Germans, French and English—and a score of other races 
besides. Cosmopolitanism in causes means cosmopolitanism in results. 
The artistic harvest is bound to be unique and splendid.” 
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printed clipping in 


‘the Man Who 
Spoke Latin 


“Average” Jones, in His Pur- 
suit of the Adventure of Life, 
Wanders Into the Dim Past 


bi) Samuol Hopkine Adams 


Author of “ The B-Flat Trombone,” ‘Red Dot,” 
“Pin Pricks,” “Open Trail,” Etc. 


Ihustrations by-o MLLEONE BRACKER 


RAGE JONES was breakfasting late. The cool and breezy 
ner portico cf the Cosmic Club, where the small tables overlook 
gracious fountain shimmering with the dart and poise of gold- 


h, was deserted save for himself, a summer-engagement star- 
vecialist in carbo-hydrates, and a famous adjuster of labor 
four men being fairly typical of the club’s catholicity of 
p. Contrary to his impeccant habit, Average Jones bore the 
frazzled aspect of a man who has been up all night. Further 


of this inhered in the wide yawn, of which he was in mid- 


when a hand on his shoulder cut short his ecstasy. 
interrupt so valuable an exercise,” said a languid voice. 
1 the voice stopped. 
Bert,” returned the Ad-Visor, looking up at the faultlessly 
1ess of his friend and occasional coadjutor, Robert Bertram, 
ettante. “Sit down and keep me awake till the human snail 


othetically ministering to my wants can get me some coffee.”’ 


particular phase of intellectual debauchery have you been up 
juired Bertram, lounging into the chair opposite. 

ing words three feet high half way across a New England 
turned the other. 

all Ill hear of it at present, | suppose,’ commented Bert- 

inderstood his companion’s habit of mind. 
o. You made an observation just now rather more interest- 
ur usual output of table-talk. You said ‘ but’ and nothing 
The conjunction ‘but,’ in polite grammar, ordinarily has a 
tail to it.” 

of polite grammar, do you speak Latin?” asked Bertram 


ough to be gossipy in it.” 
would n’t care to give a job to a man who can't speak 


t qualification alone?” 
not entirely. He is a good military. engineer, I believe.” 
the other end of 
’ said Average 
» on. Elaborate.” 
laid before his 


type, saying: 
id this, | could n’t 
otion that somehow 
was in your line— 
the adventure of 
that. Let’s see 
nake of it.” 
Jones straightened 
The drawl, which 
uliar way of betray- 
ent or concentrated 
rolonged his accents 


ad.! Looks to be 
in my—er—line. 
f so-called clipping 
e—er—overlooked 


blame to them. 
rom the Classical 
Baltimore publica- 





Colonel Graeme spent hours talking with his strange companion and making copious notes 
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tion of small and select circulation.”’ 

“Just the sort there’s often 
the best hunting in,” observed 
Average Jones. He bent his head 
over the clipping, which presented 
the following problem : 


L. Livius M. F. Prasentinus, quodlibet in negotium non inhon- 
estum qui victum meream me locare velim. Litteratus sum; scriptum 
facere bene scio. Stipendia multa emeritus, scientiarum belli, praser- 
tim muniendi, sum peritus. Hac de re pro me spondebit Agrippa. 
Latine tantum scio. Siquis me velit convenire, quoris die mane 
adesto in publicts hortis urbis Baltimoriane ad signum apri. 


“Can you make it out?” asked Bertram. 

““Hm-m-m. Well—the general sense. Livius seems to yearn in 
modern print for any honest employment, but especially scrapping of the 
ancient variety or secretarying. Apply to Agrippa for references. Since 
he describes his conversation as being confined to Latin, I take it he 
won't find many jobs reaching out eagerly for him. Anybody who 
wants him can find him in the Park of the Wild Boar in Baltimore. 
That’s about what I make of it. Now, what’s his little lay, | wonder.” 

‘Some lay of Ancient Rome, anyhow,” suggested Bertram. ‘‘Associ- 
ation with Agrippa would put him back in the first century, B. C., 
wouldn’t it? Besides, my informant tells me that Mr. Livius, who 
seems to have been an all-around sort of person, helped organize fire 
brigades for Crassus, and was one of the circle of minor poets who wrote 
rhapsodies to the fair but frail Clodia’s eyebrows, ear-lobes and insteps.” 

“Your informant? The man’s actually been seen, then?” 

“Oh, yes. He’s on view as per advertisement, I understand.” 

Average Jones rose and stretched his well-knit frame. ‘‘ Baltimore will 
be hotter than the Place-as-Isn’t,” he said plaintively. ‘“‘ Martyrdom by 
fire! However, I’m off by the five o’clock train. 1’ll let you know if 
anything special comes of it, Bert.” 

Barye’s splendid bronze boar couches, semi-shaded, in the center of 
Monument Park, Baltimore’s 
social hill-top. There Average 
Jones lounged and strolled 
through the longest hour of 
a glaring August morning. 
People came and went; people 
of all degrees and descriptions, 
none of whom suggested in 
any particular the first century, 
B. C. One individual only 
maintained any permanency 
of situation. He was a gaunt, 
powerful, freckled man_ of 
thirty who sprawled on a 
settee and regarded Average 
Jones with obvious and amused 
interest. In time this annoyed 
the Ad-Visor, who stopped 
short, facing the settee. 

“He’s gone,” said the 
freckled man. 

“Meaning Livius the 
Roman?” asked Average 
Jones. 

“Exactly. Lucius Livius, 
son of Marcus Presentinus.” 
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“ Are you the representative of this rather peculiar person, may | ask?” 

“It would be a dull world, except for peculiar persons,” observed the 
man on the settee philosophically. ‘‘1’ve seen very many peculiar per- 
son§- lately by the simple process of coming here day after day. No, 
|’m_not Mr. Livius’s representative. |’m only a town-bound and inter- 
ested:observer of his.” : 

“There you’ve got the better of me,” 
rather anxious to see him myself.” 

The other looked speculatively at the trim, keen-faced young man. 
“Yet. you do not look like a Latin scholar,” he observed; “if you ’ll 
pardon the comment.” 

“Nor do you,” retorted Jones; “if the apology is returnable.” 

“| suppose not,”’ owned the other, with a sigh. ‘I’ve often thought 
that*my classical capacity would gain more recognition if I didn’t have 
a skin like Bob Fitzsimmons and hands like Ty Cobb. Nevertheless, 
I'm in and of the department of Latin of Johns Hopkins University. 
Name, Warren. Sit down.” 

“Thanks,” said the other. 
“Name, Jones. . Profession, adver- 
tising advisor. Object, curiosity.”’ 

“A.V. R. E. Jones; better known 
as Average Jones, | believe?” 

“ Experto crede! Being dog-Latin 
for ‘You’ seem to know all about 
it.’”” - The newcomer eyed his vis-a- 
vis. “‘ Perhaps you—er—know Mr. 
Robert Bertram,” he drawled. 

“Oculus—the eye—iauri—of the 
bull. Bull’s-eye!”’ said the freckled 
one, with a grin. “I’d heard of 
your exploits through Bertram, and 
thought probably you’d follow the 
bait contained in my letter to him.” 

“Nothing wrong with your nerve- 
system, is there ?”’ inquired Average 
Jones with mock anxiety. ‘‘Now 
that I’m here, where is L. Livius 
And-so-forth ?”’ 

“Elegantly but uncomfortably 
housed with Colonel Ridgway 
Graeme in his ancestral barrack on 
Carteret street.” 

“Is this Colonel Graeme a friend 
of yours ?”’ 

“Friend and foe, tried and true. 
We meet twice a week, usually at 
his house, to squabble over his 
method of Latin pronunciation and 
his construction of the ablative 
case. He’s got a theory of the 
ablative absolute,” said Warren with 
a scowl, “‘ fit to fetch Tacitus howl- 
ing from the shades.”’ 

“A scholar, then?” 

“‘ A very fine and finished scholar, 
though a faddist of the rankest type. 
Speaks Latin as readily as he does 
English.” 

“Old?” 

“Over seventy.” 

“Rich?” 

“Not in money. Taxes on his 
big place keep him pinched; that and 
his passion for buying all kinds of old 
and rare books. He’s got, perhaps, 
an income of four thousand, clear, 
of which about three thousand goes 
in book auctions.” 

“Any family?” 

““No. Lives with two ancient colored servants who look after him.” 

“How did our friend from B. C. connect up with him?” 

“‘Oh, he ran to the old colonel like a chick to itshen. You see, there 
aren’t so very many Latinists in town during the hot weather. Perhaps 
eighteen or twenty in all came from about here and from Washington to 
see the prodigy in ‘the Park of the Boar,’ after the advertisement 
appeared. He wouldn’t have anything to do with any of us.  Pre- 
tended he didn’t understand our kind of Latin. I offered him a place, 
myself, at a wage of more denarii than I could well afford. _1 wanted 
a chance to study him. Then came the colonel and fairly grabbed him. 
So I sent for you—in my artless professional way.” 

“Why such enthusiasm on the part of Colonel Graeme ?”’ 

“Simple enough. Livius spoke Latin with an accent which bore out 
the old boy’s contention. | believe they also agreed on the ablative 
absolute.” 

“ Yes—er—naturally,”’ drawled Average Jones. 
Roman speak pretty ready Latin?” 

“He’s fairly fluent. Sometimes he stumbles a little on his construc- 
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tions, and he’s apt to be—well—monkish—rather than classical when in 
full course.” 

“Doesn’t wear the foga virilis, | suppose.” 

“Oh, no. Plain American clothes. It’s only his inner man that’s 
Roman, of course. He met with a bump on the head—this is his story 
—and he’s got the scar to show for it—and when he came to, he’d lost 
ground a couple of thousand years and returned to his former existence. 
No English. No memory of who or what he’d been. ; No money. No 
connection whatsoever with the living world.” 

“Humph! Wonder if he’s been a student of Kipling. You remem- 
ber ‘The Greatest Story in the World’; the re-incarnated galley slave ? 
Now as to Colonel Graeme; ‘has he ever published?” 

“Yes. Two small pamphlets, issued by the Classicist, Press, which 


publishes the Classical Weekly.” 
“‘ Supporting his fads, I suppose.”’ 
“ Right. 


He devoted one pamphlet to each.” 

Average Jones contemplated with 
absorbed attention ansant’ which was 
making a laborious spiral ascent of 
his cane.. Not until it had gained a 
vantage point on the bone handle 
did he speak again. 

“See here, Professor. Warren: I’m 
a passionate devotee of the Latin 
tongue. I have my deep and dark 
suspicions of our present modes of 
pronunciation—all three of ’em. As 
for the ablative absolute, its recon- 
struction and regeneration have been 
the inspiring principle of my studi- 
ous manhood. Humbly I have sat 
at the feet of Learning, enshrined in 
the Ridgway Graeme pamphlets. | 
must meet Colonel Graeme—after 


reading the pamphlets. I hope 
they ’re not long.” 
Warren frowned. “Colonel 


Graeme is a gentleman and my friend, 
Mr. Jones,” he said with emphasis. 
‘““| won’t have him made a butt.” 

“He shan’t be, by me,”’ said Aver- 
age Jones, quietly.. “Has it per- 
haps struck you, as his friend, that— 
er—a close daily association with the 
psychic remnant of a Roman citizen 
might conceivably be non-conducive 
to his best interest?” 

“Yes, it has. I see your point. 
You want to approach him on his 
weak side. But, have you Latin 
enough to sustain the part? He’s 
shrewd as a weasel in all matters of 
scholarship, though a child whom 
anyone could fool in practical affairs.” 

“No; I haven't,” admitted 
Average Jones. “Therefore, 1’m a 
mute. A shock in early childhood 
paralyzed my centers of speech. I 
talk to you by sign language, and 
you interpret.” 

“But I hardly know the deaf- 
mute alphabet.” 

“Nor I, more. But I ‘ll waggle 
my fingers like lightning if he says 
anything to me requiring an answer, 
and you'll give the proper reply. 
Does Colonel Graeme implicitly credit 
the Romanism of his guest?” 

“He does, because he wants to. 
To have an educated man of the classic period of the Latin tongue, 
a friend of Cesar, an auditor of Cicero and a contemporary of Virgil, 
Horace and Ovid comé back and speak in the accent he’s contended 
for, makes a powerful support for his theories. He’s at work on a 
supplementary thesis already.’ 

‘““What’do the other’ Latin men who’ve seen Livius think of the 
metempsychosis claim ?”’ 

‘They don’t know.  Livius explained his remote antecedents only 
after he had gotten Colonel Graeme’s private ear. The colonel has kept 
it quiet. -‘ Don’t-want a rabble of psychologists and soul-pokers worry- 
ing him to death;’ he says.” 

“Making -it pretty plain sailing for the Roman. 
take me there as soon as possible.” 

At the Graeme house, Average Jones was received with simple courtesy 
by a thin rosy-cheeked old gentleman with a dagger-like imperial and a 
dreamy eye, who on Warren’s introduction, made him free of the unkempt 
old place’ s hospitality. They conversed for a time, Average Jones 

[Continued on page 48] 
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HE reported discovery 
of the Anarchist plot 
against the life of the 
Emperor of Japan 
(since officially de- 
ght the most remarkable figure on any throne in the world to-day 
to the lime-light of international notice. Mutsuhito, the Emperor 
is, however, an unknown man to the Occidental peoples. Even 
it is only in very recent years that his own people have been per- 
get a few precious glimpses into his intimate life. And what we 
ive learned of our sovereign—here is the latter-day 
d the divinity of the ‘Son of Heaven” in a way with which 
ind his divine ancestors had nothing to do. In our sovereign, 
purple twilight of the gods and out of that myth-mantled 
issic traditions called the Palace, we have come to discover a 
ong man, powerful in body and brains—a man of genius! 


A Half Century of Marocelous Progress 


do not understand how the Japan of barely fifty years ago— 
barbarous nobody in the family of nations—should manage to 
her hermitage so suddenly and stand before the astonished 
world as a peer of Russia in armed might, and the ally of the 
»ower in Europe. They simply can not understand it, and 
ler. It is, indeed, a far cry from the crested junks of Com- 
s days (they had banners galore aboard them but not one 
rusty flint rifle even) which stood for the Japanese navy, to the 
uper-Dreadnought battleship Satsuma, which is the flagship 
juadron to-day. And forsooth, it is not the simplest thing 
that all that distance was covered within the measure of a 
ime. This, moreover, is not the only wonder. 
and all the other astounding puzzles in the making of the 
on, there is one all-sufficient key: His Majesty, the Emperor. 
1 the State,”’ said a king of France. The emperor did not say 
was not necessary. All his august ancestors and predecessors 
rone of the Mikado had been that. But in quite another sense, 
the Emperor of Nippon, has been and is the New Nippon. 






EROR OF JAPAN 





ese 


thoroughly this fact is understood, especially in the Occi-, 


better will the Japan of to-day be understood. Let us look for 
t into the history of this remarkable monarch. 


The Boy Mikado’s Great Speech 


the fourteenth of March of the first year of Meiji (1868, A. D.) in 
led simply, Miyako, or the capital.. On the “‘jewel-seat”’ in the 
lace, or the throne room called Shishin-den, the historic hall 
coronation and all other great court ceremonials were wont 
med, sat the young emperor: A purple curtain came down 

of his waistline. For in those days, none might dare look 
ugust person with the naked eye—not even the highest minis- 
tate. The emperor, as a usual thing, speaks but little. On 
rd-Moon day, however, he made his longest and his greatest 
lich passed into history as the Five Articles of the Imperial 


1king a solemn oath before the gods, he said: 
e popular assemblies be established far and wide and let 
atiinn decide public measures. 
et the Above [the government] and the Below [the governed] be 
nd and united; let us devote ourselves to the course of State. 
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Some hitherto unknown facts 
about the Emperor of Japan, 
his daily life and his responsi- 
bility for the modern move- 


ment in the Island Empire 






THE EMPRESS OF JAPAN 
Ill. ‘‘Let the 

civil and the military 

administrations travel in har- 

mony as along one road; let every 

citizen realize his aspiration through his endeavors, so that the hearts of 

the people be full of activity without tiring. 

IV. *‘‘Let us destroy the evil usages of the past; let us build on the 
foundation of the great principles of Heaven and Earth. 

V. “Let us seek knowledge throughout the world; and greatly ele- 
vate and extend the position of the empire. We wish to bring about 
such changes as never were before in our country; and we ourselves 
shall lead the way. Therefore, we have taken the oath before the 
Divine Understanding of Heaven and Earth and wish to lay the foun- 
dation of State and establish the way of peace and welfare of our 
people. Let them hear these our will and cooperate in the work.” 

Do these words strike you as the speech of a sixteen-year-minus- 
eight-months’ youth? Do they sound natural from a young potentate 
reared in all the seclusion of the Kyoto palace, with all the ossified 
traditions of an absolute monarchy and spoken from out the purple 
twilight of the demigods ? 

They are uncanny. They should be. For they are the announce- 
ment of the birth of a miracle—an imperial miracle. 


The Birth of the New Japan 


The fourteenth of March, 1868, upon which day was given the five-articled 
imperial oath, is as good a day as any, perhaps, to choose as ‘the birth- 
day of the New Nippon. On that same day, another imperial rescript 
was issued. It was a sort of personal letter from the Mikado to his 
own people and portrays the workings of his mind more clearly, because 
it does so more fully, than the imperial oath. Here it is: 

“In the feebleness of youth, | have dared to succeed to the throne. 
Since then, I have thought, not withou: fear and trembling, both in the 
morning and at even, with what measures we should stand amid the 
nations of the world and in what manner | should further the wishes 
of my ancestors. 

‘Since the Middle Ages, when the imperial sovereignty declined, the 
military power has monopolized the control of State. In matters ex- 
ternal, it has honored the imperial court and deferred to it; but in 
reality, it has banished it afar with all politeness. The sovereign who 


was the parent of the people could not know the conditions and 
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affairs of his own children; he was reduced to be the father only in 
name. The dignity of the imperial court appeared as if it were 
doubled to what it had been in the days of old but its actual power 
declined more and more. So that it came to pass that there was.a 
distance between the Above and the Below [the sovereign and the gov- 
erned] as that between the earth and the stars. 

“Under such conditions, how could a sovereign rule over his people? 

“To-day, the day of change in the imperial administration, it is my 
own crime if even a single one of the millions of my people were to fail 
to get his own place. 

“To-day, with the toil of my own flesh and bones and with my own 
heart and mind | wish to attend to the government of the people; | 
wish to face the difficulties myself before every one and tread in the 
footsteps of my ancestors, that | may fulfil the sacred duties of the 
sovereign to the millions. 

“Of old, my ancestors attended to the affairs of State in their own 
person. Were there unruly subjects, they personally led their men as 
the commander and subjugated the rebels. The administration of the 

imperial court was simple. There were no exaggerated distinctions. 
Naturally the sovereigns were intimate with the subjects; the 
Above and the Below loved one the other. Virtue and pros- 
perity were abroad and abundant under the heavens and the 
prestige of the land shone beyond the seas. But of late, and 
in these days of great progress throughout the world, when 
every country is soaring bravely 
aloft, our country alone of all 
the rest is ignorant of the 
tendency of the times. 
It is blindly holding 
on to the ancient 
usages and does 
not endeavor 
to bring forth 
the fruits of 
the change. If 
I were to en- 
joy the peace 
of the Nine- 
gated Palace 
and thus steal 
the ease of a 
day, forget- 
ting the ca- 
lamities of a 





































hundred years, I fear that we shall 
become the butt for the contempt and 
jeers of other nations, We shall dis- 
grace the august ancestors and throw 
my people into bitterness and toil. 
“Therefore, I have taken the oath 
before the gods in company with my 
ministers and the daimyo, to carry for- 
ward the great work of my ancestors, 
without questioning the difficulties or 
trials in the way. 1 wish to take active 
and personal part in the work of ad- 
ministration and construction; in the work 
of bringing peace upon my people. | wish 
that we may finally succeed in farming the 
ten thousand miles of waves and extend the 
prestige of the country in the four directions and 
place the under-heaven in the firmness of Mount Fuji. 
“But, if you people were to abandon yourselves 
to the evil usages of the past and look upon dignity 
and form as the sole concern of the imperial court, so 
that at every active step | take you were to allow your- 
selves to be astounded beyond measure and conjure up all sorts 
of misgivings and doubt and give tongue to a thousand gossips, 
then you will prevent me from accomplishing my aspirations. You will 
force me to go astray from the way of the ruler. More than that, such 
action on your part would end in causing the loss of the under-heaven which 
the imperial ancestors have handed down to us. Do you, therefore, 
understand this my will and bear it in mind; let us depart from the 


individual and selfish view of things and adopt the pronouncement of. 


the public at large. Do you help my work and preserve the land of 
the gods and so console the divine spirits of the ancestors. If you do 
_these things, it will afford me a greater happiness than life.” 
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_An imperial rescript; as everybody knows, is usually a colorless bit of 
composition. Can you recall a letter, a private and intimate letter of 
anybody, that-mirrors forth a man, the innermost man in all his emo- 
tional play, in the stormy heat of battle, with his dreams and aspirations, 
better than the above quoted message of the Mikado on the historic 
fourteenth of March? Wonderful, yes, but it is more than that. It is 
uncanny: Many said that the ghost of his august ancestors spoke 
through the young sovereign. If the whole country were a powder 
magazine, then the imperial message acted not as a spark, but as a 
thunderbolt striking deep into the’ very heart of it. The imperial 
rescript was a pentecostal message which baptized the imagination of the 
people with’ fire. This then, is the reason I’ have translated’ the 
message in full. This five-articled imperial oath gave the solid founda- 
tion stone for the building of the New Nippon. The message accom- 
panying it, took the sovereign out of the empurpled seclusion of that 
far away shrine called the Kyoto Palace and brought him ‘into a 
close, personal and warm touch with the people and their struggles. 

There are people, both in America and Europe, who -think that the 
late Prince Ito was the real author of the New-Nippon. That, of course, 
is absurd, and the late prince would have ‘been the first to tell you so. 
True, the prince was ever at the front of the vaudeville stage sometimes 
called the press, bowing to the international audience, smiling at the 
shower of bouquets hurled at him. He liked this sort of thing. The 
emperor never did. ' 

If not Prince Ito, who then are or were the real authors of the New 
Nippon? The historical judgment in our country has wavered much on 
this point. But the days of wavering are about over now. ~ Four names 
have been picked, and the emperor heads the list; then comes the late 
great Saigo, Kido and Okubo and on the second rank it has placed such 
men as Prince Iwakura, Goto, Soejima, Prince Shimazu, Yamagata, 
Okuma, Ito, Inoue, etc. 

I suppose the attitude of the people of Japan toward their emperor is 
one of the hardest things for the republican understanding of America 
to appreciate. You can not very well fancy Senator Lodge getting 
down upon his age-stiff knees in addressing President Roosevelt, or 
Speaker Cannon bursting into tears of joy and gratitude when President 
Taft says something civil to him. Even in monarchical 
Europe the obsequiousness of George III’s day has dis- 
appeared. Japan of to-day, however, with all that’s 
new, is still in the days of the Georges in her attitude 
toward the emperor—only a good deal more so. 

This, then, is the reason I hold that, especially 
in those cradle days of the New Nippon in 
the early seventies, everything depended 
upon His Maj- 
esty. Let Saigo 
be the greatest 
military genius 
the world has 



























ever seen; let the constructive statesmanship of Kido be more than human, 
or the diplomatic genius of Okubo a miracle; what then? If the young 
emperor did but shake his ‘august head, what availed all the wonderful 
talents of those great men? ‘It was his tolerance that made their 
greatness apparent, xe 
Moreover, these men of genius were of strong personalities, one and 
[Continued on page 62) : 
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E .WERE “sitting on the ' hotel 
piazza, the, calm, .of - a - perfect 
morning around,us.- Our young 


people had, gone off, to play ten- 
anoe on. the river—had gone well- 
happy, properly; chaperoned, or 
th the proper person, and our souls 
were at peace. «> | “ a 9.264 % 
a, young: girl. walked out of the 
he was dressed like the heroine 
hly spiced society play. Her dress, 
e, was simple in cut, but incredibly 
in, its insertions, and the. pale 
salmon ribbons, a color which was repeated in her 
wide and extreme hat, conveyed a touch of the 
theatrical and bizarre. There was that in her 
and in her carriage and in her vivid beauty 
that made every mother among us bristle. Our 
pairs of eyes were turned upon her. Mrs. 
Eva had a baleful gleam in hers, Elizabeth 
Anderson and I watched in naive amazement, 
in Grierson raised her hands and let them 
lrop again in her lap with a hopeless gesture. 
\nastasia’s daughter!” she breathed out. 
hought she was in a convent,” said Eliza- 
beth Anderson. 
t now,” replied Mrs. Grierson, hopelessly. 
idently not now,” Mrs. Evans snapped. 
the object of our remarks tranquilly flung 
1 the grass, opened a yellow-covered book 
in to read. 
a pose?” Mrs. Evans demanded of Mrs. 
Gi 1, as though she in some way were respon- 
the indecorous action. 
The girl lay there with the abandon of a young 
avage and as graceful as a leopard. 
Oh, don’t ask me!” Mrs. Grierson answered in 
‘f discouraged hopelessness. 
ple like Anastasia have no business to have 
da rs,” Mrs. Evans resumed severely. .“‘Is she 
he What could she be thinking about ?”’ 
see. She’s married again, isn’t she?” 
Elizabeth Anderson mused, reflectively. 
of course, Elizabeth, she’s married again,” 
uid Ann Grierson. 
Who is it this time?” Mrs. Evans’s tone 


“ 


. 


no one we know,” Mrs. Grierson gave out 
ame weary tone. “It never has been anv 
knew.” 
Here a little woman in rusty black hurried 
from the hotel, looked around, spied the girl 
nthe ground and went to her.. The girl lifted a 
lazy .head and smiled,,and as the older woman 
talked rapidly, she shook’ her head and smiled 
again; the smile of a very naughty and very ob- 
stinate little girl. The older woman shrugged her: '~ °°, *° 
houlders and walked down to the fountain, looking back now and 
[he girl resumed her reading. 
iat must be-her chaperon,” said Elizabeth Anderson. 
Welly thank God for a chaperon, at least,” said. Mrs. Evans. “I’m 
gladtAnastasia had sense enough for that.” : 


Poor. Anastasia had long been a thorn in our sides. : She beganvit,by. 
unning away, from,schgol: . Two.ofe-us-in-the- group had: known of | the. 
elopement. and_had tried ,to: prevent it.’ She‘was an utter® fool, uttérly 
ingisg1 et, but of-a sweet goadness-of:heart,that;nothing could dim.* She’ 
was the prey of every adventurer who came‘hear her, and yet’ one ‘disap- 


pointment following another had left her with her faith in human nature 
as unshaken as a child’s. To all her other indiscretions she had: added 
the one of refusing to grow old. At five and forty she was slender; her 


complexion was one that many women twenty years younger, might have 
envied ; it was as though, having kept the soul of a child—and a very 
silly child, | may say—she had kept the face of a child as well. 


A 


\nd yet not one of us—though our households had been upset by the 
various tragedies that pursued her; though, decent and conventional 
women that we were, she had offended us at.every turn of the road— 
not one of us had had the heart to give her-up. She had exasperated 
and maddened us, yet we loved her; and clearly it was up to us to love 
\nastasia’s daughter and do something: for,her. The obvious thing. to 
io now was to oust her from the most conspicuous place in the land- 
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scape, especially as Redmond had come out 
—Redmond, the poet, |» mean—and was 
looking at her with quizzical, sleepy eyes. 

“Look at that!” Mrs. Evans snapped. 
“Ann, you go down and bring that girl 
here ; you’ve got more tact than I.” 

The girl arose as Ann Grierson intro- 
duced herself, put out her hand and bowed 
prettily, and the next moment she was being 
presented to us and we were all telling her 
that we were old friends of her mother. 
She made her little bow with an air that 
mingled in it the dignity of a royal princess 
and the defiance of a child who is used to being 
scolded and who means to let you know right at 
the first minute that she doesn’t care if she is. 
She looked from one to another of us with her 
very beautiful hazel eyes, as though she would say: 

“Oh, you are my mother’s friends, are you? 
Very well do I know what you think of my 
mother!” 

It was all very disconcerting and Mrs. Evans 
hastened to say: “And the lady who is traveling 
with you—we should like to meet her also—your 
chaperon.” 

““Mme. Desterelles?”’ The girl’s mouth curved 
up into a little intolerant smile. ‘She doesn’t 
chaperon me,” she announced. “‘ How could she?”’ 

“Then what does she do, my dear?” Mrs. 
Evans demanded. 

Anastasia’s daughter looked directly at her ques- 
tioner with her disconcerting gaze. 

“Nothing,” she responded. “‘ Absolutely nothing.” 

I think we all felt the same hopelessness that 
Mme. Desterelles’s gesture had expressed when she 
talked with her young charge. Here was some- 
thing in the way of young people that we, success- 
ful mothers all of us, could not cope with. There 
wasn’t the slightest way, and we knew it in the 
beginning, in which we could hope to get hold of 
her; yet, at the same time, disapprove as we might, 
we all had to admit that “there was nothing wrong 
about the child.” 

The little scene was decidedly awkward and 
gentle Ann Grierson tried to make matters better 
by saying: 

“| want you to meet my daughters, my dear. 
They must be about your age.” 

“1 shall be very glad to meet them,” the girl 
answered, “‘but they won’t like me, you know. 
Girls of my own age never do like me, and I 
hardly ever like them.” 

““Who do you like?” Mrs. Evans couldn’t help 
asking. 

“Men,” Genevieve gave out succinctly. ‘‘ And 
sometimes older women, when there’s anything 

_#' in them.” She spoke with a frankness that was 
free from the insolence her words seemed to imply, and I think that we 
found thissimplacable frankness of hers one of her most disconcerting 
traits. It ‘is*dangerous to ask young persons questions when you are 
sure to get an absolutely truthful answer. 

Here James Redmond sauntered up to us; there was nothing for it ; 
we had to introduce him. He, too, had been a friend of Anastasia’s, 


_ and sooner or,later/they must have met. The next moment they were 


walking away down the path together. Mrs. Evans watched them with 
a disapproving eye. 

“It is a most unfortunate combination,” she said. ° 

“Can’t he leave anyone alone?” Elizabeth Anderson asked. “His 
wife is such a charming person and so miserable and ill.” 

Mrs. Evans said later that she didn’t know if it was the intolerance of 
youth or the artificial way of bringing up girls that was to blame for 
what happened-next. She could speak that way, for her own niece, Bessie 
Evans, was the only one who showed a spark of consideration. If we 
older women who cared for Genevieve’s mother disapproved of her man- 
ner and her clothes, the things she said and the whole tone of her, there 
was not one of our young people except Bessie who had a word of good 
to say. They simply boycotted her; from the first they would have 
none of her. They stood solid and pat in the position they first 
took—a little company of well: groomed, well brought-up young girls yho 


wanted nothing whatever to do with her. There was not one of these _ 
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young Pharisees, my own girls included, who made the slightest attempt 
to be kind. Within two days Genevieve’s position was as little to be 
misunderstood as a mathematical demonstration. 

On the one hand was Genevieve and Redmond and Ann Grierson’s 
younger brother; a grave young man, scholarly and very kind, and be- 
sides them, as many of the men as she chose to talk to—led by curiosity 
and by her beauty, and some of them, | suppose, by chivalry. On the 
other hand were all the women—all but we four—and when she passed 
by there were whispered conversations. Whatever she did was com- 
mented on; yet, while at the time I could see how it was she offended 
them, as I come to write about it, | can not see how Genevieve was guilty 
of anything worse than being herself. 

There was no harm in her—not a particle more harm than in poor 
Anastasia—just a personality; something different; something contrary 
to the rules laid down for young girls. She was an out-lier; she had 
thought out her own little philosophy for herself.; It was as though, in 
this child, all the bitter experiences, all the knowledge of things that her 
mother had escaped, were accumulated, but when we would try to explain 
something of this to the younger women and girls, they would listen 
respectfully and then with eyebrows superciliousiy lifted, remark: 

“But she is such awfully bad form, isn’t she?” 

As for Genevieve, this attitude toward her apparently troubled her 
not at all. Things which seemed important to her partisans and over 
which they quarrelled fiercely—Grierson, for instance, dropped all the 
people who had any part in what he called “ this disgraceful boycott” 
—seemed matters of no concern to the chief actor in the little drama. 

“Does n’t she really care?’’ | asked Mme. Desterelles, for we had 
taken this poor lady to our hearts. ‘‘ Would n’t she really be more com- 
fortable somewhere else ?”’ 

“| don’t know. I can’t tell,” she answered. “ Poor unfortunate 
child! You have to know her as | do to know her goodness of heart, 
her great nature, her real sweetness. I bore her, oh, atrociously, but | 
suffer for each affront she gets. But what will you have? She must 
have someone with her—and when you consider the financial part—” 

“But Anastasia’s fortune is large,”’ | objected at this. 

“‘ No widow’s fortune is a cruse,”’ replied Mme. Desterelles. ‘And the 
waste that there has been! No one knows what will happen!” 

This was the first act of the drama. The second began with the 
arrival of young Chauncey Morrison in a long, low, gray racing motor. 
Chauncey Morrison of ill repute—charming, good-looking, fabulously rich, 
dissolute, and with a record of killing | know rot how many people with 
hismotors. They said that in certain parts of the country, when he was 
recognized, people stoned him and that he was proud of it. I don’t 
know about this; | know that he combined great wit and charm with a 
lack of principle which amounted 
almost to a lack of reason; a figure 
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He had a delightful smile, boyish and winning—a tragic sort of a 
thing it was for him-to have, | thought. It was as though it showed the 
sort of man he might have been. 

She drew her breath in sharply. 

“Ah!” she said. ‘‘1 know why he told you.” 

“So do |,” the young man answered cheerfully. 
away?” he asked then, sweetly. 
did you run away ?”’ 

She shivered a little, but answered steadily enough: 

“There ’s no use in the world whatever in your having come. 
not like it here.” 

He let his gaze travel about on the interested faces around the hotel 
and it might have been an ant-hill on which he looked. 

“You don’t like it, either?” in a tone as though he inquired why she 
had chosen this place of all others and why she stayed, and when she 
answered, the tragedy of her life and her whole position smote me to 
the heart. 

“| have friends here,”’ she said, and turned to me. 

We walked off together through the shrubbery. She spoke only once, 
and then in a tone in which all her usual raillery and light defiance 
were absent. 

“If people in this world,” she said, “were either all good or all bad 
it would be so much simpler.” 

I think she tried to tell me more; | am sure she wanted to give me 
her confidence and that she was looking for some one to protect her, 
and it is the more shame to me that, in spite of my having been her 
champion against my own family, | had at bottom felt as they did— 
unnecessarily wounded by the little things in her conduct and dress and 
look that had no greater fault, | believe, than being different from our 
way of doing things. More shame to me, I repeat, and to all of us, 
that she should have turned to Redmond as she did instead of to any 
of us. 

That night while the hotel was buzzing with the arrival of the noto- 
rious young Morrison and discussing his errand, | heard more of him 
from Mme. Desterelles. 

“Poor lamb!” she said. “It’s infamous, infamous! When they 
knew what pressure he could bring to bear and how she feels!” 

“What pressure ?’’ was what | wanted to know. 

“Her position, for one thing. - When Tanner, Anastasia’s husband, 
told Genevieve that she was unduly prejudiced against Morrison, she 
looked him straight in the eye and said: ‘ You may as well tell me now 
as at any other time if it is necessary for me to make a marriage for 
money, for, if I’m going to do a thing like that, | suppose it may 
as well be Chauncey as any one else.’”’ 

“What did he say?” I asked. 
“Oh, he did as any man would 


“Why did you run 
“Why, if you don’t like me at all, 


You ’ll 





as out of place in our community as 
an Oriental prince. 

Now you will see what we were 
like. The backbone of the upper 
middle class, with all the money 
that was good for us and proud of 
using it without ostentation, and by 
tradition, as opposed to the start- 
ling and bizarre as any community 
of New England. 

I was there when he drove up, 
and it happened that as he alighted, 
covered with dust, looking less like 
a man than like some curious mon- 
ster, Genevieve was standing on the 
steps; an exotic, lovely figure, her 
eyes shining a little too much. and 
everything about her overdone—too 
much hair, too much eyes, a beauty 
carried like the beauty of a woman 
on the stage—and it seemed to me 
that as she saw Chauncey Morrison 
alight, a little shiver went through 
her; she made a little fluttering ges- 
ture like a frightened bird about to 
fly. Yet she waited there valiantly 
as he came up, removing his goggles 
and cap with one sweep of the hand. 

“T told you not to come,” she 
said fiercely. 

“| had a hard enough time com- 
ing,” he responded. 

“How did you find out ?”’ 

“Your mother—” he began. 

“She didn’t!” Her tone was 
level but with a sort of compressed 
fury. ‘“She’s gullible, but she 
would n’t do that.” 

“Well, have it your own way; 
your mother’s husband—” He 
looked at her smiling. 








“1 told you not to come™ 


do—he hedged. He said, ‘Oh, my 
dear, what a shocking way you have 
of putting things!’ and then he let 
us come.” 

“Why don’t you go now?” | 
asked. 

Mme. 
fully. 

“The financial situation,” she fal- 
tered. “To be honest, it won’t be 
possible for us to go for a month.” 
She made a ghastly attempt at 
lightness. ‘“‘Il suppose you might 
say we are in pawn here.” 

“Genevieve knows ?”’ 

“She knows that,’ Genevieve’s 
friend responded. 

I tried to soothe the perturbed 
lady. 

“But since Genevieve doesn’t 
really care for him—” 

She looked at me with solemn 
eyes. 

“If he hadn’t been dangerous 
she would n’t have run, would she? 
He’s dangerous—he’s immensely 
dangerous; he has a great force of 
will; it is his boast that he has 
always got everything he wanted. 
And, besides, he really cares. He’s 
mad about her, and you know the 
advantage that gives a man of his 
sort.” She was silent a moment 
and then —“ You see, if Genevieve 
had n’t been so immensely aware of 
what he is, if she hadn’t had that 
instinct against him, she might have 
liked him —anyone might have.” 

That was true enough. We had 
only to look back over the high points 

[Continued on page 50} 
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PART II 
THE spacious hall of Sir Richard 
rden’s house, situated in one of the 
dest Dublin squares, guests were fast 
riving. In the little gallery at the 
the long ballroom, the musicians 
tuning their fiddles; in the ballroom 
the lackeys were setting tapers to 
ust group of wax candles; while up- 
in one of the many bedrooms, 


Bridget Carden was standing before an oval mirror near the 
f the powdering closet, while a breathless maid put the last 


s to her toilet. 


at this period of an advancing world there is interest in view- 
idy in the holy of holies where she prepares herself for her daily 
How much deeper was that 
one to two hundred years ago, when woman’s highest accom- 


with chance and circumstance. 


t was the hiding of herself ! 
ss Bridget, seventeen years old, tall. and 
gazing into the dark glass, was a different 
from the girl who had covered smiles and 
behind a great muff, as she stole glances 
two young gallants in their window above 
Vall six hours previous. Her color was still 
but now it was steady; her eyes shone with 
t expectancy; her gestures were decisive, 
mperious, as she urged the maid to the 
vance of her tasks. 
ickly, Ann! Quickly !” she insisted. ‘I 
ture my aunt’s chagrin as she stands receiv- 
guests, her eye ever on the card room 
her tongue attuning itself to some rare, 


Mi 


peeches. And, truth to say, she’s not un- 
1. It’s over late, even for me. Quickly, 
Quickly! That curl will suffice. I like a 


US now and then. 
we but say it!” 


We ’re all too decorous, 

She picked up a hand 

ind flashed a look at her tiring woman— 

1 scarce a year older than herself, who had 

ight to town for her mistress’s first season. 

What think you, Ann,” she asked, “what think 

f this world of brocades and bowings? Long 

er for some deed-doing such as men enjoy ?” 
curtsied in her country way. 

leed, ma’am, but I. know not,” she said, 


| 
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sridget looked at herself, laid down the 
ighed. 
re are times, good Ann,” she said, 
my own soft ways do plague me; when 
| 1 the graces bred in me, and fain would 
me urgent circumstance come flaunting 
path.” 
na’am!”’ said Ann, surprise ousting the 
from her round eyes. 
on me!’ you would say,” Mistress 
‘And why, good, honest Ann, 
st | be mum if I am discontent?” 
Ma’am, you are a belle—a toast !”’ 
toast, forsooth! A broomstick with a 
petticoat might find itself a toast these days. 
rt n need some excusing for their cups.” 
men, ma’am,”’ Ann dared. 
Mistress Bridget blushed and frowned. 
me my fan, girl!” she said. ‘‘ Me- 
aunt will scarce forgive my tardiness.” 
k her fan and her lace handkerchief from 
i hands of Ann; then, womanlike, she 
question that szemed irrelevant. 
saw you your swain to-day, Ann?” 
was Ann’s turn to color, and the two made 
tty picture of youth and the tumults of 
they stood together in the old paneled 
room—the maid in her short russet dress, apple- 
h 1, with innocent, round eyes; the mistress 
a gown of silverv taffeta, a vision of fresh 
liness from her crown of powdered hair to 
her satin slippers. 
lwo hours back, ma’am, he came upon an 
rrand to Sir Richard.” 
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“Oh, ma’am, | scarce dare say. 
“Oh, an’ that’s the case—” 


‘“And contrived a half hour with you, 
1’ll warrant, while my father composed 
his reply. Whose was the message, know 
you—Master Roger Trale’s, or Master 
Patrick’s?” 

“| know not, ma’am. 
full of other doings.” 

“ What doings?” 
Ann bobbed again in her country fashion. 
Rory was all for silence—” 


Rory’s head was 


With a sweep of her skirts, Mistress Bridget was across the room— 


He caught her wrist and pulled her toward 
him, his being aflame with passion 





































little Ann, fearful and pleading, following hot upon her heels. 
“Wait, ma’am! 
But Mistress Bridget swept haughtily on. 
“°*T was a quarrel, ma’am, between the two gentlemen. 


Wait, | pray you!” 


The noise of 
it reached Rory as he stood in Master Patrick’s 
chamber, polishing his buckles for to-night’s ball.” 

“A quarrel?” With her hand upon the door, 
Mistress Bridget turned. A quarrel was a quarrel a 
hundred years ago. 

“Oh, ma’atn, yes! The gist of it did not truly 

, reach Rory, but so raised were the voices that a word 

' or two came through the parlor wall, thick though 
it be; and, ma’am, he—he heard your name—”’ 

Fearful of vexing her mistress, fearful that she 
had ventured too far, Ann stopped; and Mistress 
Bridget, with cheeks damask red from shame and 
some other emotion, opened the bedroom door, look- 


‘ ing back from the threshold to repudiate the confi- 


dence she had compelled, in a manner altogether 
human and compatible with her sex. 

“Enough, girl!’”” she said. ‘‘ And look to it for 
the future that you handle my name more circum- 
spectly in your speech with grooms and body 
servants.” 

The glow of candle-light came up softly from the 
hall, the faint scraping of fiddles wooed the feet, as 
Mistress Bridget came out upon the landing, leaving 
poor Ann with her little red hand upon her heart, 

her round eyes brimming with distressful tears. 

But she heeded neither what lay before her 

or behind; she was filled with a strange fore- 
boding. Her own heart beneath its stiff 
bodice was beating fast; 
her own white hand was 
tempted to still its flutter- 
ings; but Mistress Bridget 
Carden was irreproachably 
bred; her manner was the 
perfection of decorum as 
she approached the stair; 
she carried herself as be- 
came a young woman of 
quality, and held handker- 
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chief and fan with the true degree 
of elegant carelessness. 

At the head of the staircase she , 
gave herself a moment’s grace in  ( MK 
which to observe the scene below © 
her; and worthy of observation the 
scene was. In the outer hall, stand- 
ing open to the street, powdered 
ladies were stepping from sedan 
chairs; in the inner hall, lackeys 
were conducting a seemingly unend- 
ing company toward the card room, 
where Sir Richard and his sister 
were receiving their guests. Life, 
laughter, color came up to the watch- 
ing girl in a radiant atmosphere— 
an atmosphere so vivid, so suggestive, 
that when a step approached from 
the other end of the long corridor 
and a figure passed beside her, she 
started as though a shadow had 
fallen across a brilliant light. 

She started, looked round, ran the 
gamut of blush and smile and frown 
that had been taught her from child- 
hood, as it had been taught her to 
play upon the harpsichord, to fashion 
pictures in silk and wool and to write 
exercises in the French language in 
a wonderful handwriting of curves 
and flourishes. 

“Master Patrick!’’ She swept a 
curtsy that would have done credit 
to a foreign court. 

“Mistress Bridget!’’ Patrick, with 
his hand upon his heart, his feet 
decorously together, bowed so low . 
that, for an instant only, the crown = = 
of his powdered head was visibie; 
then he stood erect again, and in the 
tell-tale candle-light the lady saw 
that which caught her breath in her 
throat, and inade her blood go cold. Zi 
His face was of an untoward paleness es ee 
above its peach-colored coat, his 
dark eyes were haggard as she had never seen man’s eyes in all her short 
life. The sight of suffering—the sight of fear in a human face is more 
potent than any cry for aid. The coquette in Mistress Bridget Carden 
fled before the woman in that instant of comprehension; her hand 
went out to Patrick; her little painted fan fell to the floor. 

“What is amiss?” she cried. ‘‘ You look more like a specter than a 
living creature! What is amiss?” 

She spoke from her soul, and her soul shone in her eyes.’ For one 
instant Patrick looked into it hurriedly; then he made one of his indiffer- 
ent gestures, stooped, picked up the fan and returned it with a bow. 

“A pretty toy,” he said, “ deserving of more careful handling. As to 
my looks, Mistress Bridget, | fear me a bout with the dice must be held 
responsible for them. I am regretful to play the ghost at Sir-Richard’s 
feast, but if my eyes be dull, yours shine for the two of us!” He 
bowed again and laughed. 

The laugh was forced, but Mistress Bridget was in no mood to take 
heed of tones. She flushed scarlet and bit her lip. 

“‘| thank you, sir, but pretty speeches are for me to-night. 1 should 
even now be with my father in the card room, flattering his guests.” 

Patrick offered his arm. “Will you pleasure me so far as to permit 
me to conduct you thither ?”’ 

But it was Mistress Bridget’s moment for the-indulgence of revenge. 

“TI am vastly obliged, sir.” She paused, and with an indifference 
equaling his own, peered over the banister into the hall crowded with 
brocaded coats and brocaded skirts, “but I fear the card room must lack 
me a little yet. 1 see your brother Roger below'us. , 1 am promised to 
him for the first country dance and would be loath to lose so proper a 
partner.” 

She glanced up, glanced .down, giving. her dart time to speed home; 
then, light as a swallow, she was away down the broad stairs, leaving 
Patrick to his dark thoughts on the deserted landing. 

At the foot of the stairs, Roger Trale was standing alone, glancing 
round him with a reckless eye. He made a notable figure in his blue 
coat, his dark red hair tied with a broad black ribbon, his jewels and 
laces for once as extravagant as his brother’s; but that something had 
perturbed him was obvious at a glance, and that he had sought materia| 
consolation was also to be seen. The heat of wine was in his eye and 
in his cheek; the daring born of wine was near his tongue as his roving 
gaze lifted suddenly, to see Mistress Bridget skimming down the shallow 
steps. 

“Whither away?’ He came forward and, with a courage surprising 
to himself, laid a detaining hand upon her arm. 
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Mistress Bridget felt his fingers 
burn her, longed fiercely to shake 
them off, but bethought her of 
Patrick watching at the stair- 
head, and suffered the clasp—not 
alone suffered it but looked up 
straightly into Roger’s bold face. 

“| might transpose the ques- 
tion, sir! What do you, discon- 
solate in the hall? Has my aunt 
no damsel for you to foot it with 
in this country dance the fiddlers 
are scraping out?” 

Roger answered hoarsely, with 
his eyes upon her face: “I want 
no dancing, Mistress Bridget! 1 
stand here for another purpose— 
a word with you privily, when 
the favor may be granted.” 

Another time it ‘would have 
been Mistress Bridget’s cue to 
blush and smile and frown in the 
wonted way; but her heart was 
still burning to her rebuff; Patrick 
was still, supposedly, at the stair- 
head. 

‘‘| have no wish, neither, to 
romp it foolishly,” she admitted, 
her eyes cast down. 

Roger bent over her, driven by 
the wine and his desires. 

“Come then with me into the 
Blue Closet,”’ he whispered. ‘“None 
will frequent so small a chamber 
on so great a night.” 

Mistress Bridget hesitated; 
then, yielding to the importunity of her sore heart, laid her 
hand upon his arm and suffered him to lead her through 
the brilliant company, past the card room door, down a 
narrow passage neglected by the guests. 

The Blue Closet, apparently so termed because the formal 
chairs were covered in lavender-hued brocade, was a tiny 
room upon which the Italian artists, who labored so lovingly 
upon the Dublin of that day, had expended some of their 
rarest skill. The marble mantelpiece was a wonder of delicate 
carving, the ceiling a thing to uplift eyes and spirit. Beauty of concep- 
tion, beauty of achievement reigned here as it reigned throughout the 
house—forming a fitting background to the most prized of all Sir Richard 
Carden’s treasures, slim Mistress Bridget. 

She entered the room in the graceful way she brought to all her 
doings: her head high, her lissom body displaying its sweetness through 
all the elaboration of stiff raiment. She entered, took her hand from 
her cavalier’s arm and, walking to the fireplace, waited for him to speak. 

Her back was to him in that brief waiting, but her sharp ears heard 
him close the door, heard him draw a curious deep breath, heard him 
come quickly across the room and pause behind her. 

His proximity—the purport of the proximity—assailed her senses in 
swift fear, but she made no movement of alarm. Instead, she spoke, 
and her voice was a testimony to her upbringing, so neutral it was, so 
bereft.of any human note. 

“ And now, sir, your pleasure?” she said without looking round, her 
eyes intent upon the fire, the toe of one slipper upon the fender. 
“What lack you most? My views upon the four chestnuts you drove 
so handsomely in Drogheda Street yesterday, or—” 

Roger broke hotly in— 

“You flout me, Mistress Bridget!” 

For an instant she shrank before his vehemence, but her rallying was 
a neat affair. 

“La, Master Roger, but you men are growing as fantastical as the 





Al three turned, to see 
an old man gatbed mn 
rusty black 


women! ..I’m sure I meant most civilly. Your four red horses are the 
envy of the town.” 
“That may be! But, for me, | say a pest on all horses—red or black!” 


In her surprise, Mistress Bridget turned, and the sight of her face was 
fuel to Roger’s fire. 

“A pest on all horses!” he cried, again. ‘“’Tis greater things than 
horses I’m considering! But you know what I’m for saying; you 
know it well, for all your eyes are innocent as bluebells—” 

et” 

“You know it! You have known this sixmonth that Patrick and 
myself are deep in love—neck deep. You knew it, | ’Il warrant, before we 
were aware ourselves! ’Tis woman’s way!” 

She listened to the outburst, paling only when he said his brother’s 
name; then, when it was done, she spoke in a low, untrembling voice. 

“Master Roger, were you other than a Trale and my father’s friend, 


‘1 had been tempted to fancy that you had drunk too deep.” 


The cold tone would have quenched him-at another moment, but now 
[Continued on page 5.3] 








’ SHE President sends 
| oentlemen of the 
pI a message,” 
Secretary Nor- 

mock seriousness, 

little man who 

be described as an 
peach-tree switch 

oft pedal bear- 
‘animated ’— 

cutive offices 

nmer White House 

late in the after- 
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man smiled. 
pondents gathered 
id pressed in upon 
peppered him with 
marks He smiled 
His right hand 
ntrimmed mus- 
nbarrassed twist. 
ed, ever so softly, 
ibout the weather. 
squad-firing ceased 
hooting began. The 
ll back. Picked men, 
stepped forward 
leading queries tin- 
ears. The smile 
ir off. By this time 
rose setting. Gently 
vely the information 
that it was pleasant to 
lly call upon the Presi- 
lapse of so many weeks. 
1an had been taking a three- 
ng in his automobile through 
ind New Hampshire and just 
would drop in! 
linger going to be fired or is he to be 
ign? ’’ asked one of the fearless, abruptly. 
man still smiled, but the rose deepened to scarlet. 
amused when a newspaper man asked me at 
terday, what | thought of the situation in his State.” 
President say anything about Uncle Joe’s announcement in 
papers that he will be a candidate for Speaker again?” came 
her venturesome inquisitor. 
hed and told him I lived in Massachusetts.”’ 
: final desperate appeal: “Is n’t there anything you will say 
r conference?” 


The Silent Senator Lioes Up to His Reputation 


and the scarlet cleared and the smile became a gentle grin. 
said there was a muffled chuckle. 
oing to Boston. Are any of you going along?” 
> was heard fully ten feet away. 
t wish to crowd you,” said six correspondents at once, casting 
; at the automobile waiting outside. 
won’t,’’ was wafted back meekly. ‘1 am going in on the train.”’ 
picture of Winthrop Murray Crane speaking confidentially 
wspaper correspondent in a railroad coach was too much; the 
ooked sheepishly at one another and spoke no more of Boston. 
tell the President,” said Oscar King Davis of the New 
s to Secretary Norton, “that his fears were groundless.” 
ynference, the details of which were so eagerly sought, had been 
for days. Senator Crane was to call for the first time since 
1 few weeks before from that memorable trip to Minneapolis, 
the request of President Taft, presumably for the purpose of 
with Secretary of the Interior Ballinger, the thread-bare, 
absorbing question of the advisability of that person remain- 
ie Cabinet. One wing of the newspaper army at the summer 
ad evolved and exploited the theory that Mr. Crane was also 
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to discuss with Mr. Taft the 
latter’s alleged plan for reor- 
ganizing the erstwhile ‘‘ grand 
old Republican party’’; the 
others maintained this reor- 
ganization plan was a creation 
of Secretary Norton’s brain, 
and that it was to be pre- 
sented, Crane possibly acting 
as sponsor, for presidential 
inspection. All agreed, how- 
ever, that the silent Senator 
from Massachusetts was the 
new power in the land—the 
joker in the national game of 
Republican euchre—and that 
the holding of the conference 
was official notice of his ele- 
vation. 
| journeyed to Beverly 
from the Berkshires to wit- 
ness the quizzing of Crane, 
though, being steeped in do- 
ings at Washington, I felt sure 
1 could easily have penned 
in advance an approximately 
correct account of the proceed- 
ings. It was the same old story. 
Nothing; yet everything. The 
world now knows that the news 
of the turning down of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in favor of Vice- 
President Sherman by the New 
York State Republican Commit- 
tee was received by Mr. Taft 
while Senator Crane was with him, 
and that this tremendously im- 
portant occurrence was _ threshed 
out, as was the impending visit of 
Mr. Sherman to Beverly, scheduled 
for the following day. The Sphinx 
never kept a secret more faithfully than 
Crane kept his. 
This very ability to remain silent, or lack of 
inclination to tell what he knows—take your 
choice—is one of the big reasons why our bewildered 
President reached out in his hour of greatest campaign 
anguish for the softly animated peach-tree switch, and pro- 
claimed him the mightiest of all the Regulars. But it is only one 
of the reasons. 


Washington Wonders Why Crane Is and How He Ever Came to Be 


Did you ever stop and consider, upon reading his name in the news of 
to-day, how little you know about this man Crane, this weasel-like repre- 
sentative of the voracious Interests, who is always in the thick of things 
Republican, though seldom by invitation? Ever since he crept noise- 
lessly from the stateroom of a Pullman car and glided unnoticed, save by 
a doorkeeper to whom he whispered that he was the successor of the late 
lamented, brilliant and sometimes loquacious George Frisbie Hoar, into 
that chamber of awful precedents and unlimited debate to be sworn in 
as a Senator, a large proportion of the observant in Washington have 
wondered why he is and how he ever came to be. Once you cross the 
line into Massachusetts from any direction, however, you wonder how 
any other statesman from the Old Colony ever has been, except by his 
grace, since Murray Crane cast aside his overalls in the paper mill and 
entered the political arena. You may entertain all the doubts you please 
as to whether this Maxim silencer of the Republican party is a statesman, 
but keep them to yourself if you would be happy in the land of the 
sacred cod. And yet the learned Bostonese who swear by him, even 
though he be a product and a resident of that section “ west of Spring- 
field,” where New York dailies are the steady news diet and baked beans 
go a-begging, can tell precious little of him. 

Go to Dalton on the Housatonic, where the Cranes have been making 
paper for more than a century, and high and low will tell you that 
Murray—no one ever refers to him as “Senator” or “ Mr. Crane’’—is 
the biggest, grandest, noblest little man in all the world. What of the 
opposition? There isn’t any! 
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“There is Murray Crane,” said William Travers Jerome in a speech at 
Ottawa, Kansas, five years ago. ‘‘A better man than Crane never 
lived. When he wants anything in Massachusetts, there are no Repub- 
licans. or Democrats. They are all Murray Crane men. But Cabot 
Lodge! Does anybody believe he would be elected to any office in the 
State if the people’s wishes were consulted. He is not as broad as a 
knife blade standing on its edge.” 

That sizes up the Massachusetts situation exactly as regards Crane 
and—well, Lodge is another story. Linger at Dalton and you will hear 
tales of mercy, of acts of kindness innumerable. But don’t even suggest 
that there must be another side to the man. You will’be in trouble, 
sure. Murray Crane was born in Dalton in 1853, and his father, Zenas 
Marshall Crane, was born: there many years.before. His grandfather, 
the original Zenas, settled ti:ere at the close of the eighteenth century 
and erected the first of the family’s paper mills in 1801. The Cranes 
now own four mills which turn out so many thousands of tons of 
bank-note, society note, business and parchment papers in a year that 
they are frequently charged with having a monopoly of the high grade 
paper business in the United States: 


He Climbed the Business Ladder in the Prooerbial Way 


Murray Crane has doubtless never actually known what it is not to be 
a millionaire, and yet he elected to forego a college education. At 
seventeen he finished the course at Williston Seminary, Easthampton, 
and entered the ancestral mills as a rag picker. For years he worked 
shoulder to shoulder with the skilled and the unskilled, eventually leav- 
ing the factory for the office, the most expert paper maker of all the 
Crane family and presumably the leading paper man on this continent. 
Then he began to display an executive ability, a genius for getting busi- 
ness and handling men, unparalleled in the history of his tribe. Long 
had his father tried in vain to secure the contract for making the bank- 
note and bond papers used by the United States Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. Murray landed it in open competition in 1879, when only 
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twenty-six years old, and from that time to tne present, every gold and 
silver certificate, every bank-note and other obligation to pay issued by 
Uncle Sam has been printed on Crane paper. 

“Down in Washington,” | said to a leading man of Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, ““we understand why you sent Lodge to the Senate. He is 
a scholar and an orator. He is an able defender of the Interests and a 
brilliant exponent of the idea that New England should dictate to the 
rest of the country, but Crane remains a mystery.” 

“Well,” he replied, ‘Crane wanted to go; at least it looked as if he 
would not object to going, and that settled it. Qualifications in the 
Washington sense were neyer considered. There is a great difference 
between these men. Lodge shines at a horse fair or a pumpkin show. 
The country folk hang on his words and admire his intellectuality, but 
while Lodge is talking, Crane is down in the crowd shaking hands with 
everybody—all call him ‘Murray ’—and possibly burning a mortgage 
or so. You see kindness is the habit of a lifetime with him.” 

“Possibly he has been building a political machine all these -years,” I 
suggested. 

“Nonsense! Murray Crane build a machine? He does n’t need one. 
He never wanted to enter politics in the first place. We know he is in 
public life against his wishes.” 

And that is the way they all feel. 


It is the Massachusetts frame of 
mind. 


He Is the Right Kind of a Philanthropist 


Murray Crane is a marvel as a practical philanthropist. Not only did 
he make the Crane mills famous, but he gave so much personal atten- 
tion to Cranesville, the mill village section of Dalton, that it has become 
one of the show places of the Berkshires. The architecture of the houses 
is attractive; each has a spacious veranda and there are yards with 
beautiful lawns and flowers. If a man wishes to own his home, the 
Cranes meet him more than half way; if there is sickness in his family, 

[Continued on page 56] 
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love,” said Gwennie, ‘an’ we'll ’alf 

it an’ put the pieces together, so; you 

shut your eyes an’ think of marmalade 
an’ take a bite—an’ what ho— !” 

“Gwennie, I can’t fancy nothink no 
more.” Little Hal looked up weakly at 
his sister. ‘‘I’d like to please you— ” 

Gwennie snatched him to her, pressing 
pitying kisses upon his tousled red head. 

“If I could ’ave a bit o’ sugar for me tea, 
Gwennie, I ’d not so much mind doin’ with- 
out the rest. Ain't it to-morrow yet?” he 
whimpered. 

“No,” said Gwennie severely, “it’s to- 
day. You’d ’ave cried, old boy, if I’d 
said plainly on the start ow you’d ’ave to 
do without these things for a fortnight 
again. I ’ave fooled you, kiddie, with 


[Te made you this bit of toastie, Hal, 
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—my word, you do. Try to fancy that 
about the toastie, an’ nibble a bit, there’s a 
dear.” Gwennie kissed him and snatching 
her shawl from its peg by the door, sped 
lightly out. 

Hal gazed at the staring, expectant 
squares of unfaded wall-paper. 

“She ’ll bring Their ’ighnesses ‘ome an’ 
‘ang ‘em up,” he complained, “an’ we’ll 
"ave sugar in our tea for a bit, an’ then Dad 
ll sneak Their ’ighnesses back an’ pawn 
‘em to Solomon, an’ they ’Il be another spell 
like this till Gwennie saves up to.get ’em 
out. It’ll go on forever, | daresay.” 

His head dropped hopelessly upon his 
arms; his eyes closed. 

It was the pleasing, grating sound of a 
good bit of sugar being stirred in tea that 





promises of to-morrow; that’s the ’ardest 
part of doin’ the right by Dad an’ bein’ 
true to Mar’s memory. But now, to-mor- 
row really will be to-morrow an’ you ’ll’ave 
sugar, an’ the next day, suet pudding as 
well. See?” 

Gwennie sprang up and from her pocket 
drew a bag, emptying it of coppers and sil- 
ver upon the table before her. 

“At last ’ere’s the five bob; that’s ’alf 
a crown each for Their Majesties, with 
interest.” 

Gwennie looked at the wall over the fire- 
place. Two light unfaded squares, distinct 
from the remaining dingy wall-paper, indi- 
cated the absence of accustomed hangings. 

“Suppose now you set ’ere quiet while 
I slip round to Solomon’s an’ fetch Their 
Majesties ome. There’s time before Dad 
comes to ’is tea; eh, old chap?” 

“If you like.”” The old chap leaned 
back patiently, his little face very white 
beneath his shock of red hair, his eyes black 
and staring. 











roused him. He opened his eyes. Gwen- 
nie’s arm was about him. In her hand she 
held a spoon; sugar sifted slowly from it 
into a cup of milky tea before him. Gwen- 
nie pressed the cup to his lips. He drank 
deeply, and raising his eyes, discovered the 
return of Their Majesties to their positions 
over the fireplace. 

‘“Ain’t you ’appy to see ’em back, dar- 
lin’?”’ gurgled Gwennie. ‘It makes me 
sort of fancy Mar is ’ere too, some ’ow.”’ 

Hal drew breath and drank again, looking 
up into the framed smiling faces of King 
Edward and his beautiful queen. 

“1 s’y, duckie,” whispered Gwennie, “ old 
Solomon let me keep a threepenny bit out o’ 
the interest money; ’e said Dad bein’ so 
good a customer, an’ sometime I could make 
it up. I spent it for sugar.” 

“You are kind to me, Gwennie,” Hal 
sighed, “‘an’ it was ripping of old Sol, but 
it "ll be no time till ’e’s got ’em back.” His 
dark-eyed gaze almost accused Their Majes- ° 
ties of aiding in the conspiracy. ‘‘ Dad will 








“You do go off without your puddings 


Mr. Raymond replaced a missing upper front tooth 


do it again” 
“Sh!” Gwennie sat up quickly. “ Daddy 
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d be ‘urt if ’e’eard you. ‘ Be patient with your 4 

dad. | leaves ’im to your care,’ was Mar’s last \ ~ 
words,”” wavered Gwennie, ‘an’ my word! 
Was n't she patient with im?” She demanded 

this of Their Majesties. ‘‘ Ow she loved him an’ 

tended ’im, an’ | gave ’er me word ‘I'd’ do it 

too, an’ she pressed me ’and on it. ‘E ‘asthe 

true instincts of a gentleman an’ can’t ’elp it, 

Mar always said, an’ she always got Their 

Majesties out as soon as ever she could, when ’e 

put ‘em in—always—an’ I promised to do it too, 


for Mar loved Their Majesties.” 

Gwennie brushed away a tear at the sound 
of brisk footsteps on the stairs without. 

‘‘Evenin’, children.” Their father came in 
gaily 

Upon the table he placed several small pack- 
ages, that, with a dark bottle from his pocket, 
it was his custom to bring in for his evening meal. 





He sat down at the place neatly laid for him, 
mixed with water the fluid from the dark bottle, 
and helped himself from the savory smelling 


package. He ate with noisy enjoyment, and, 
head tipped back, was drinking deeply, when 








“T’ll do your name first,.Dad, for you to 

| copy.” She brought the candle nearer and 

| wrote slowly, her father bending close, moving 

his jaw to the motion of her pencil. “ Ronald 

Raymond! It’s a grand name to write, Dad. 
Now, then, you.” 

“It looks a bit ’ard.”” He pushed the paper 
back to her. ‘‘ Your Mar used to call me Ronny. 
Suppose we begin with that?” 

Gwennie was touched. She wrote the name 
reverently. 

“It’s simpler, Dad, an’ so sweet.” 

He struggled awkwardly and _ unsuccess- 
fully. Gwennie placed a guiding little hand 
over his. 

‘““R-o—an’ the two n’s is just alike, and then 
y—’ow pleased Mar’d be, Dad, to see you.” 

“Well, they’s some other words.” Mr. Ray- 
mond drew back impatiently. ‘‘ Just write ’em 
out an’ | ‘ll try ’em afterward. Take the word 
‘accept.’ ”’ 

Gwennie carefully wrote it ‘‘ except.” 

“Dear,” her father began loudly, counting the 
words off on his fingers, ‘ will you,” his small 





over the rim of his glass his eye met His 


Maiesty’s A tear splashed upon Her Maiesty’s face 


Ah, Gwennie, girl, you’ve got ’em back!” 
“Yes, Dad,’’ said Gwennie, turning to look up at the pictures. 
| am glad,”’ he murmured thankfully and continued eating. 
Suddenly he paused uncomfortably and raised his small, bright eyes 
to the critical dark-eyed gaze of his son, across the table. 
‘What's ’e starin’ at, Gwennie? Why ain’t ’e in bed?” 
Quickly, Gwennie led her offending brother to an adjoining little room. 
|’m to tell you good-night for ’im, Dad,” murmured Gwennie return- 
ing presently, “‘an’ ’e’s sorry ’e annoyed you.” 
E’s getting very for’ard—always watching me ’ere of late,’’ replied 
her father 
He sat back, nervously stroking and twisting his mustache and staring 
at the pictures. 
‘“’Ow’d you manage it ?’’ he questioned. 
Gwennie clattered the plates confusedly. To admit their past fort- 
night’s privations might, she feared, seem to her father like a reproach. 
‘Besides me reg’lar charring, I’ve ’elped out young Mrs. Jilkens with 
er biby an’ earned a bit extra.” 
|’ve been very short this week,”’ her father complained. ‘‘’ Owever,’’ he 


admitted more brightly, ‘‘ we couldn’t leave Their Majesties at Solomon’s.”’ 

“| promised Mar your ’ome should never be without ’em,” murmured 
Gwennie, eyeing him tenderly. “‘ Will you wear your red wais’coat this 
evening? I got the spots off it awright.”’ 


‘| am stopping at ’ome this evening, Gwennie,” he said thoughtfully, 
‘“‘an’ they’s su’think you can do for me.” 
“ Pl’y agame of su’think with you, Dad ?’”’ Gwennie hopped near to him. 


No, no!” He threw off his tweed cap, recklessly revealing oncoming 
baldness that the length of carefully combed side-locks could not hide. 
‘| mean to learn to write me name an’—an’ some other words, too.”’ 

He took from his pocket a new pencil and pad of paper. Gwennie drew 
up her chair excitedly. Her mother had meant her to be educated, to be 
a lady, and she had gone to school. She seized the pencil eagerly. 





eyes grew wildly bright, “’eart! ’and!” 

He leaned back, gazing ceilingward. Gwennie 
: waited. 

“Take the name of —well, s’y Flossie; just for a lark.” 

Gwennie wrote it obediently. 

“Fullerton,” he murmured fatuously. 

With a quick, sharp little gasp Gwennie threw up her hands, over- 
turning and extinguishing the candle. 

‘Are you balmy ?”’ demanded Mr. Raymond, “or what are you about, 
frightening me this w’y.” 

There was no movement; only hard audible breathing from Gwennie. 
He kept silence. 

“| wouldn’t believe it when they told me it down in the court,” she 
said presently. 

“What, Gwennie? Believe what?” stuttered Mr. Raymond. 

“ That the widow, Flossie Fullerton, ’as you cooked.” 

Her father pushed back his chair and rose. 

“]’m surprised at such ’arshness,” he murmured, chokingly, ‘‘ what'd 
your Mar s’yP” : 

He groped toward the curtains that partitioned off his bed-room and 
could be heard to fall upon his bed. 

“Surprised! I s’y,” shrilled Gwennie in the darkness, “don’t come 
asking me to ’elp write love letters—that’s all!” 

She kicked over her chair and every impediment on the way to the 
little room she shared with her brother. 

“Dad Raymond,” was her loud conclusion, ‘“‘you’re a beauty; a 
bit of awright!”’ 

Her door banged and the bolt snapped. Mr. Raymond sighed and 
shivered; murmuring something about having made a fool of himself, he 
drew up some covering. , 


I] 
HE big clock on the mantelpiece beneath Their Majesties struck six 


solemnly. With the last stroke Gwennie tip-toed to the outside 
door and listened. 














“Oh,” she murmured, “supposin’ ’e didn’t come! Fancy 
if l’ve ’urt ’im so ’e went an’,” she whispered it fearfully, 
“committed sooicide.” 

She dropped her face in her hands, shuddering; then, re- 
covering herself with effort, crossed the room quickly. 

From a chest of drawers in the corner she took a coat and 
trousers of a wonderful zebra design, shaking and examining 
them carefully. Not a button was missing. Every sign of 
wear had been neatly darned. 

She placed them on a chair-back, adding a scarlet, brass- 
buttoned waistcoat and a splendid high collar and cravat of 
green, and inspected each article clasely with the tender pride 
that enabled her father to go forth of an evening, as was his 
wont, dressed like a gentleman. 

She unlocked another drawer and drew out a small box. 
With a forefinger she stirred and counted its precious contents. 

“Oh,” she whispered, moving close to the mantelpiece, her 
face upturned to the pictures above, “if ’e shouldn’t ever 
came back, your Majesties, it’d kill me. “Ow wicked an’ bold 
I was to’im last night; an’ to wake up an’ find ’im gone with 
no breakfast this mornin’!”” Her tears gushed forth. “‘ Was it 
for me to s’y he shouldn’t ’ave the Widow Flossie if ’e ’d set 
‘1s ’eart on it? Mar would be vexed with me. She said over 
an’ over to humor ’im, for ’e ’ad the instincts true of a gentle- 
man. Mar never stood in his way—never denied ’im nothink ! 
An’ 1—” 








“Go after “em or I'll give you su’think” 


A cautious shuffling sounded on the landing without. Gwen- 
nie turned; the door opened slowly; Mr. Raymond’s gray tweed- 
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capped head was thrust inquiringly in. Gwennie 
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bounded forward only to see the parental head 
sharply withdrawn and the door closed. 

“Dad! Oh, Daddy, dear, do come back,” she 
called, discovering him bounding lightly down the 
stairs. 

He stopped, peering bright-eyed up at her. In- 
vitation was reassuringly apparent in his daugh- 
ter’s face. Mr. Raymond reascended the stairs. - 
He entered the room, depositing his packages and 
bottle upon the table as usual. 

“The boy a-bed?”’ he asked. 

Gwennie nodded. 

“Then they ’s a bit o’ fish in the paper for you.” 

Gwennie was stunned at this display of generosity. 

“Dad,” she began, sitting down at table with 
him, “I’m so sorry for me conduct last night—’’ 

“That ’s awright,”’ assured Mr. Raymond, “don’t 
make a row about it. I knew you’d come to see 
you was mistaken. I don’t know ’er.” 

“Why should n’t you know ’er?”’ asked Gwen- 
nie, “‘an’ why should n’t you ’ 
if you like?” 














ve er, What’s more, 

















Mr. Raymond eyed his daughter suspiciously. 

“It’s your daughter's dooty to ’elp you, not to 
‘inder you, Dad, an’ | means to. Go a’ead, I! s’y! Don’t waste time 
learnin’ to write your feelin’s; go an’ tell ’em to ’er. I’ve got your 
clothes all laid out, an’ all I can s’y is, she’s a lucky womin.” 

“You’re a good little gal, Gwennie—you always was,” sighed her 
father. 

Now at his ease, his face broke into smiles. 
er?” he asked. ‘‘ She’s a ’andsome womin.”’ 

Gwennie nodded. She recalled now with sudden satisfaction—even 
with pride—the plump, dark-eyed, red-cheeked beauty, the cause of such 
vigorous discussion among the Widow Fullerton’s feminine neighbors. 

“From what | ’ear said of ’er ‘ere about the court, Dad, they ’s 
them besides you likes ’er.”’ 

“She can’t ’elp that,” said Mr. Raymond. 

“No,” agreed Gwennie,‘‘an’ she ’as the cleanest windows, an’ loveliest 
window-boxes in Thistledown Lane. I! often go through the Lane to 
notice ’em.” 

‘““Many’s the butting ‘ole I've—’’ Mr. Raymond broke off confusedly. 
“So you’d go straight to ’er, eh, Gwennie?”. 

“That’s your best plan.’’ Gwennie indicated the clothes on the 
chair-back. 

Mr. Raymond drank off the mixture in his glass, rose briskly, and 
taking the clothes, retired to his apartment behind the curtains. 
Through the opening Gwennie quickly passed him a lighted candle 
and a jug of hot water. She returned thoughtfully to the fireplace, 
muttering softly. 

“T’ve got it,” she exclaimed, looking up at Their Majesties: ‘I love 
you! Yes, Flossie Fullerton, I, Ronald Raymond, love you as none 
never loved before. Will you be mine till death us do part ?”’ 

“Ah, that ort to do it, Gwennie,” came excitedly from behind the 
curtains, “‘you must tell me it again the last thing.” 

In a few minutes more, Mr. Raymond, a very good imitation of a 
zebra in a scarlet waistcoat, emerged. Gwennie skilfully tied his green 
cravat. From the little box on the mantelpiece she added his dog’s 
head scarf pin and a gold chain and fob to the adornment of his person. 

“An’ ’ere’s your tooth; make it fast so it can’t drop out when you ’re 
talkin’ to ’er.” 

Grimacing horribly, Mr. Ray- 


“Ave you ever seen 


There sat her father, his gaze directed sentimenta'ly upward 


Clare.’ Try that, any’ow. Your best plan is to start out with all this.” 

The clock struck eight. Gwennie hurriedly brought his walking stick 
and top hat from its box. He took them, still murmuring softly. 

“That’s it, Dad; you’ve got it,” said Gwennie, appreciatively, fol- 
lowing him to the door. ‘‘ You'll come ‘ome with’ the matter settled 
an’ then we’ll see. Good luck,’ she called down the stairway. 

“Your Majesties,” she whispered, returning to them excitedly, 
“Flossie ‘Il make a ripping bride, an’ Dad, such a bridegroom, an’ all ‘I 
asks,” she clasped her hands prayerfully, “is to make a_ bridesmaid 
they ’Il be proud of.” 

Ruminating on the price a yard of white muslin, white hajr ribbon and 
white tulle, Gwennie slipped down before the smouldering grate-fire, and 
presently, with the problem.of possessing these coveted things still 
unsolved, she sank into gentle sleep. 

From a dream dominant with sweet scented lilies-of-the-valley, white 
satin, lace and pearls, she was awakened by deep, sniffling sobs. She 
sprang up quickly. 

At the table, with coat drawn up closely about his head, sprawled her 
father. His top hat and stick were cast upon the floor and sobs shook 
his slender plaid-decked form. 

“Dad!”  shrilled Gwennie, “never s’y she’s dished you?” 

““Y-yes,” he finally sobbed, “she, ’as.” 

“ An’ you said all that | told you, to ’er?”’ 

““No.”” Mr. Raymond sat up endeavoring to calm himself. 
get in a word o’ that mess—she did the talkin’.” 

“What was you thinking of to let ’er?’’ Gwennie, in disappointment, 
reproached him. 

“1’d only put down me ’at an’ stick,” he said, ‘“‘ an’ she ,;commenced 
on me. Said she understood me intentions, an’ 1’d best stop ’em at 
once! ”’ 

“Lady-like!” sniffed Gwennie. 

‘“‘She’s awright,”’ protested Mr. Raymond, eyeing his daughter accus- 
ingly. “It’s you. You an’ the boy! ‘You’ve got children,’ was ’er 
words over an’ over, an’ so! ’ave, ’aven’t I? She talked a lot, but 
that ’s all | remember; that about me ’avin’ children. 


“| did n’t 


>. 


She kept it goin’. 
“Oh!” Gwennie’s pale face 





mond replaced a missing: upper 
front tooth with the false one that, 
like other ornaments, he wore only 
evenings and holidays. 

“Now then.” Gwennie struck 
an attitude. 

Mr. Raymond placed one hand 
upon his hip and with the other 
covered his heart in diffident imi- 
tation. 

“Do a good deal o’ this sort 
o’ thing when you address ’er, 
Dad,” urged his daughter. “It’s 
done in ‘igh life an’ ladies likes 


Nor scorning human things, 


But rather in a thirst for redder wine, 


i” A crave for passions that are ne'er outworn, 
. A lust for one good hack at old Convention, statued in the Square! 
To those who love the groove, the patterned task, the vested rights, 


Mr. Raymond nodded. 

“An’ try to look more at ’ome 
about it.”” Gwennie smiled brightly 
to illustrate. ‘‘Then you must go 
on suthink like this: ‘ Your eyes 
is like diamonds, Flossie, me duckie; 
your teeth is like pearls; your lips 
is like—like—’’’ Gwennie ruffled 
her hair anxiously. “I think they 
says like a carmine flower in ‘ Lady” 


I say, adieu! 


And then, should the gods allow, 
A white arm round my neck entwined 





e 
The Pioneer 
One of the Musings of Man- Alive set down by Richard Wightman 


LOVE to live—I choose this as my life. 
The world is full of chatter, cheap and vain, 
And painted sights and foolish paven lanes where people moil at pleasure, 
Getting none, returning yet again for naught, and less than naught— 
And o’er-plussed emptiness of heart and soul 
Which makes a mock of life and turns it sour. 
All this I pass; not prudishly, as one who fears to mix with men, 


Nor in a cloister mood, seeking aloofness and some mystic spell— 


Give me the thing to do that’s not been done, 

That helps my kind, and yields my spirit wide egress, 
The ax upon the beech to mark my way, 

A golden sunset from behind the rugged hills, 


And on my lips the kiss of Her who understood and shared! 


flushed. “It’s us, is it? But 
don’t my earnin’s pay ’alf the rent, 
an’ buy our food, an’ keep Their 
Majesties ome? Would she miss 
the bally bit o’ rent you gives us, 
when you are at work?” 

“ Should n’t think so.”” Mr. Ray- 
mond saw no more cause for offense 
in his daughter’s speech than was 
intended. 

Gwennie stood looking upon him 
thoughifully. 

“ Buck up, Dad! 
chap like you!” 

Mr. Raymond attempted to brace 
up, looking at his daughter hope- 
fully. 

“Go to bed,” she said, ‘an’ 
leave it to me.” 

Aftera moment’s thought he rose, 
removed his false tooth and other 
ornaments and handed them to her. 

“Good-night, Gwennie.”’ 

Gwennie nodded absently. She 
too was thinking. 


A ’andsome 








[Continued on page 51) 
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ists became the idols of the nation; men 
saw now that through all the thirty years of 
preparatory agitation, the cause supported 
gitive handful had been, in fact, an eternal 
the name, once a badge of shame, became 
of honor. 
great but quite natural transformation, 
lips was the most conspicuous figure; even 
war heroes he divided the popular acclaim. 
65 and 1866 his audience and following were 
those of any other man in the country. 
ver he said was repeated and respected; he 
erwhelmed with invitations to speak; on plat- 
where, a few years before, his life had been 
| of murderous mobs, he spoke now to ap- 
thousands. For a time he was the incom- 
favorite in the lecture courses; he was 
| twenty times the engagements he could fill. 
» so great a popularity the doors of political 
1ent swung open. What office did he wish ? Any 
vas at his choice. Would he go to Congress? 
d he be Governor? Nominations were thrust 
him where nomination meant election and 
meant a long career in the public service. 


Everything Was Sacrificed to His Chosen Work 


know now that at least one of these oppor- 
had for him a strong allurement. The 
was very attractive to him; he liked its 
ind its opportunity to affect national policies. 
thout hesitation, he put from him every temp- 
from the one path he had chosen for his feet, 
ng well the arduous nature of the work ahead 
ooking forward to the time, when, because of 
vork, he should once more be hated. 
vas, in fact, the second great turning point in 
reer; the most important chapter was just be- 
As no man ever does anything for but one 
so, | suppose, inspiration itself is not single 
ndivisible. To his great services and sacrifices 
inti-slavery cause, Mr. Phillips was first im- 
by his fervent faith in democracy, his sense 
ice and his human sympathies. But after a 
saw in it something else, whereof the vision 
possessed by his fellows, and it was this 
r view that presently wrought his downfall as 
| of the hour. 
his popularity and prestige endured he used 
the side of the negro. From the war struggle 
ition passed to the reconstruction struggle; a 
ot exhilarating to the patriot that reads of 
preserve for the negro 


‘| SHE war was over; the once hated Abolition- 
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the party that had elected him, and the target of - 


some of Phillips’s most bitter and acrid sarcasm, 
Johnson, in his view, had betrayed his mission and 
the country, joined the late slave-holders, and was 
now seeking to create a condition in which slavery 
would be practically restored. 

Three amendments to the Constitution estab- 
lishing equal rights represented the victory of the 
radical element after years of controversy. 

At the outset he had come to the parting of the 
ways with Garrison. The end of the war. showed 
an irreconcilable difference between them. Garrison 
held that the work of the Abolitionists had ended; 
Phillips said it had just begun. Garrison wished to 
disband the American Anti-Slavery Society; Phillips 
insisted that its functions were never greater nor 
more important. At the annual meeting in 1865 
theclash came. Garrison moved to disband; Phillips 
strongly opposed the motion. On the vote Phillips 
had a large majority and Garrison practically with- 
drew from the movement. Thereafter, the chief 
burden, including the support of the Standard, the 
society’s organ, fell upon the shoulders and purse 
of Phillips. 

The two men never lost their respect for each 
other, but their temperamental differences were so 
strong that probably only the great bond of their 
mutual affection had previously kept them together. 
Garrison was a humanitarian, Phillips a militant 
democrat. Besides, Garrison was the elder and had 
suffered the more from the terrible strain of more 
than thirty years of fighting; his nature was to seek 
peace and pursue it. He was, in fact, one of gentle 
and student-like inclinings, driven into battle by the 
sheer fervor of an overmastering faith. One may 
surmise that with infinite relief he hailed the end of 
strife. We are also to consider that the intensity 
of his feeling against slavery had not only worn him 
down, but at the same time had circumscribed his 
view; for such is commonly the effect of a cause 
upon its pioneers and those whom it exclusively 
possesses. 


The War on Wage Slavery Followed the Chattel 
Slavery Conflict 


With Phillips the case was very different, and here 
returns the thing that he saw and the others failed 
to see. He had long understood that the foundations 
of the slavery question were much broader than the 
surface indications, for he alone of the Abolitionist 
leaders: saw the economic origin of the issue. To 
his mind, the slavery question was a labor question, 

and it was but one part of a 








ace what had been won for 
war demanded no less 
letermination and steady 
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less of color. Nothing 
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still greater labor question that 
must be settled if society was to 
endure. He alone perceived 
that the abolition of African 
slavery was only one gained bat- 
tle in a long warfare; he wanted 
to go on with the rest. Wage 
slavery was as truly slavery as 
chattel slavery and as much a 
thing to be abolished. Never- 
theless, there was this differ- 
ence, that, whereas chattel 
slavery was confined to a few 
regions in a few countries, 
wage slavery was universal; 
and while chattel slavery in- 
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slavery involved and degraded the entire working class of the world. 

In other words he had been thinking along economic lines and obtain- 
ing economic enlightenment; an achievement that alone would distin- 
guish him as far in advance of his times. 

He looked out upon the world and saw that everywhere the toilers, 
who were the sole creators of wealth, were the bottom of the social scale. 
They created wealth for other men to enjoy, but of the wealth they 
created they received very little. In consequence of this arrangement, 
steadily becoming more oppressive to them, they lived in insufficiency 
and under conditions that made health, intelligence and progress impossi- 
ble among them. He saw that the population thus injuriously affected 
was in every country the majority; that as their economic condition 
declined, the national vigor would be lowered; that the chattel slavery 
against which the Abolitionists warred was only one result of a system 
that less frankly enslaved working men everywhere. That was the 
system the Abolitionists really attacked when they made war on chattel 
slavery, and against that system he was resolved to continue to fight. 

He had alsoin another way a clear view of things as they were in his time, 
and as they were to be after him. Nothing about this remarkable 
man was more wonderful than his prevision, in which he far sur- 
passed any other man that my reading has encountered. We think it an 
achievement that Napoleon should have predicted the fate of Great Britain 
in South Africa and our naval war of 1812, but these seem small feats of 
prophecy compared with some that are recorded of Phillips. 


Phillips’s Prophetic Vision Saw the Rise of the Labor Struggle 





With substantial accuracy and equal facility he could foretell 
the course of any political movement or economic development, 
predict the path of national 
evolution or prophesy about 
inventions. He foretold wire- 


less telegraphy and aviation with 
as much certainty as the out- 
come of the Civil War or the 
ruin of Johnson. In the midst of 
the anxious battle against African 
slavery, he foresaw the steady 
arising of the far greater struggle 
in behalf of all labor, and at the 
same time, every stage of the de- 
veloping threat of the money 
power and the great corporation 
and the approach of their control 
of the Government. 

In the cause of labor he was 
the first eminent American to 
take his place without reserve on 
the side of the proletariat. So 
early as November 2, 1865, standing in Faneuil Hall, he declared his 
position in these memorable words: 

“The labor of these twenty-nine years has been in behalf of a race 
bought and sold. The South did not rest its system wholly on this 
claim to own its laborers; but according to Chancellor Harper, Alex- 
ander H. Stevens, Governor Pickens and John C. Calhoun, asserted that 
the laborer must necessarily be owned by capitalists or individuals. 
That struggle for the ownership of labor is now somewhere near its end; 
and we fitly commence a struggle to define and to arrange the true 
relations of capital and labor. 

“To-day one of your sons is born. He lies in his cradle as the child 
of a man without means, with a little education 
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to it. Go home and say that 
the working men of Massa- 
chusetts are a unit and that they 
mean to stereotype their pur- 
poses on the statute-book.”’ 

Such words fell like a cold 
douche upon thousands of- men 
more than willing to make Phillips 
their hero. At first some of these 
tried to excuse the eccentricity 
by assuming that Phillips had 
now in mind a career in politics, 
and remembering that to flatter 
the groundlings was always per- 
missible or even laudable in one 
cherishing such an ambition. 
The groundlings had votes and 
it was practical politics to make 
promises to them and fool them 
to the top of their bent. All candidates did so; it was part of the 
game; but of course one was not obliged to remember such promises 
when one got into office. 

But when Mr. Phillips calmly put aside every proffer of office and 
went his way insisting upon the issues he deemed important, caring not 
the least for popularity, his recent adherents fell rapidly away. For 
some reason not easy to understand in a democracy, any recognition of 
the essential rights of labor has always been particularly offensive to a 
certain part of the American public. In a few years, Phillips, for the 
sake of his position on labor, and for no other reason, was back again 
in his old situation; he was facing hatred and incessant attack in front, 
while behind him was a thin rank of half-hearted support. 


Politically He Was the Most Hated Man in America 


In at least one aspect of his development the philosophical might 
find abundant subject for reflection. The truth is that as soon as he 
attacked the labor question he was assailed once more by the Interests. 
When, before the war, he denounced chattel slavery, he was assailed by 
the slaveholding Interests of the South; when, after the war, he threat- 
ened wage-slavery, he was assailed by the financial and manufacturing 
Interests of the North. In both instances, so far as I can see, the 
origin of the hatred that descended upon him was. identical. He 
threatened somebody’s profits by threatening an existing system that 
bulwarked those profits. That is all, and that is the reason why 
Southern fire-eaters offered a price for his head; why mobs came with 
ropes to hang him; why a score of times he narrowly escaped with his 
life. Similarly, that alone was the reason why, at this place in his 
story, he became to a certain class the worst hated man in the United 
States. The frank Southerner of the slave-owning Interests desired to 
have him killed; the colder Northerner of other Interests ostracised him 
while he lived and exulted when he died. The difference does not seem 
very remarkable. If the feeling of the Southern Interests seems to have 
been the more intense, we are to remember that the imperiled profits of 
the Southern Interests were correspondingly the greater. 

Yet, the man that was thus hated with such an excess of passion was 
not one that in himself would win anything but applause from the honest 
and sincere. In his private walk he was kindly, generous, sympathetic 
and reasonable. The Southerners were long taught to regard him as 
their worst enemy; he was, in fact, their best friend, striving to remove 
from them and from the country the evil that made us a scandal among 
nations and infinitely retarded the progress of 
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and with less leisure. The favored child of the 
capitalist is borne up by every circumstance as 
on the eagle’s wings. The problem of to-day 
is how to make the chances of the two as equal 
as possible; and before this movement stops, 
every child born in America must have an equal 
chance in life.” 

He was talking to an audience of working 
men at one of the first meetings ever held in 
America to further the eight-hour movement. 
Eight hours for ijabor, eight hours for sleep, 
eight hours to be the worker’s own, Mr. Phillips 
phrased it. In front of the Parliament House 
at Melbourne, Australia, you will find a hand- 
some monument te commemorate the adoption 
by Australia of this humane proposal. That 
monument had become a familiar sight to Mel- 
bourne, long before the eight-hour principle was 
widely recognized in the United States, a fact 
that may afford us another measure of Mr. 
Phillips’s far advance upon his contemporaries. 

“You must imitate the tenacity of the Aboli- 
tionists in adherence to a single issue,” he went 
on. “A political movement saying ‘We will 
have our rights’ is a mass meeting in per- 
petual session. Filtered through the ballot box 
comes the will of the people and statesmen bow 





BLIND BROTHER 
By Jeannette Marks 
UTSIDE the gate you beg of men 
The coin they give to you; 
Outside the gate I ask in vain, 
Yet I, a beggar, too. 


BEHOLD, your eyes are wide and blind, 
My eyes are quick to see! 

Blind brother, if they saw my heart, 
What would they give to me ? 


LIND brother, it is dark without, 
No stars burn in the sky ; 
And now | hear the closing doors 
And now the night birds’ cry. 


Bund brother, will the hours be long 
That you and | must wait ? 

Oh, do they know I beg for love 
Outside the city’s gate ? 


the South. He never made the error of con- 
founding men with the conditions that impel 
them to objectionable action. What he desired 
was to change the conditions. 


An Instance of His Broad Generosity 


He kept his purse drained for private charity 
and in behalf of the causes that he supported, 
filling it with proceeds from his lectures and 
emptying it again. No applicant for relief came 
from him without assistance. I must tell here 
one incident of many: A Southern woman 
whose family had been ruined by the war, was 
living in Boston by precarious returns from 
lectures. One morning Phillips was returning 
from a Massachusetts town where he had lectured 
the night before, and found this lady on the same 
train. He invited her to a seat beside him’and 
led her to reveal to him something of her trou- 
bles. He inquired how much she received for 
each lecture. 

“Five dollars,” said she, ‘and I am glad to 
get that.”’’ 

“It. is not enough,” said Mr. Phillips. “I 
get $100 or $200 and | give only opinions while 
you give information. You must allow me to 
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“he 


HAVE seen a man of ordinary strength, 
ynotized and suspended by head and 
on the edges of two chairs, sup- 
rt half a dozen or more heavy men on 
Sometimes a horse is thus sup- 
ported on a see-saw board placed across the 


t’s body. 
These are mostly mental feats. A man of 
average strength, under ordinary conditions, could no more sustain a 
twelve-hundred-pound horse or half-a-dozen heavy men while thus sus- 


pended than he could fly without a machine. He could not be made to 
that he could do such a thing; yet while under the powerful sug- 
1 of a hypnotist that hecam do it, he does it easily. 
Now, where did the power which enabled the subject to do this mar- 
thing come from? Certainly not from the hypnotist, for he 
merely called it out of the subject, and it did not come from space out- 
side of him. It was latent in the man himself. 


Such experiments give us glimpses of enormous powers in the Great 

Within of us about which we know very little. and which, if we could 
hem, would enable us to do marvelous things. 

Without being able to define it, we instinctively feel that there is a 


f 


great force within us; a power back of the flesh, beyond the human, 
hat is guiding us; a subconscious soul power which presides over our 
destinies and which lends us super-human aid when we make a great call 
pon it when in danger or in an emergency, a desperate strait. 
this soul power which makes a giant out of an invalid in an 
instant’s time when the house takes fire or some great catastrophe occurs, 
or when a child, dearer to the mother than life, is in imminent danger. 
here are many instances where very delicate invalids, who were not 
supposed to be able to sit up, have, in a fire 
O1 ne other great danger or emergency, 
done that which under ordinary circumstances 


Within = 


By Oricon Swett Marden 


“THERE is a marvelous power in- 
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reat 


and the patient’s conviction that he can not 


In the same way there are to-day multi- 
tudes of shiftless people in the great failure 
army with scarcely enough energy to keep 
them alive. These people have latent forces 
slumbering deep within themselves which, 
if aroused and awakened, would enable 
them to accomplish wonderful things. 

Most people have sufficient latent force or ability to accomplish won- 
ders, but often only a fraction of this power is ever aroused; it lies dor- 
mant unless fired into action by some great inspiration, some emergency, 
or some life crisis which drives them to desperation and forces them 
to make a supreme effort. 

We are all surprised sometimes in our lives—through some great crisis 
or when in a desperate situation—to find that a tremendous reserve 
power comes to our assistance from somewhere; that from the Great 
Within, from mysterious depths of our natures, come marvelous powers 
when the call is loud enough and strong enough. 

The time will come when we will be able to use at will all the latent 
potencies slumbering in the Great Within of us, which we employ so 
unconsciously in a great crisis or desperate situation, but which at other 
times it seems impossible for us to reach. 

One great trouble is that we do not have sufficient faith in the immense 
reserve power in our subconsciousness, and do not take proper means to 
arouse these latent forces to action, although we sometimes see examples 
of the possibilities of great dynamic forces being aroused in people who 
never dreamed that they possessed them. 

There is something in man that never deteriorates, never becomes 
demoralized or smirched, that is always true 
and always clean. The divine in him, the 
regenerative principle or force, if aroused, will 


would have been difficult even for the strong- . . “f work like a leaven in the life of the most de- 
est mel side of you which, if you could praved, until it brings that person back to his 

Where did this power come from, almost ° lost God (good), to his normal condition; and 
within the twinkling of an eye? It came discover and use, would make 


from the Great Within, and these’ instances 

reveal, as the falling apple did to Newton, a 

wonderful law. They make it certain that 

we all possess marvelous powers which we 

practically never use. 

[he new philosophy is trying to show people how to discover and 
this wonderful power in the Great Within of themselves which 

have hitherto been unable to use, except in a very limited way. 
We none of us know what tremendous things we could do if an emer- 
gency great enough, imperative enough, were to make a sudden call 


lf we only realized what tremendous forces are locked up in us, we 
should not be so surprised when a tramp or a hobo becomes transformed 
into a hero almost instantly, in some great railroad wreck, or fire, or 
ther catastrophe. 

hero was there all the time: the desperate situation simply re- 


t 


from this Great Within that the power comes which does immorial 


leeds. We are conscious that there is something in us but not of us 
which is never sick, never tired, never goes wrong and which points 
Heavenward. All principle, truth, love, live in this Great Within. Here 


the home of beauty and justice. This is where spiritual beauty dwells. 
Here abides “the peace which passeth all understanding” and here 
shin the light that never was on sea or land.” 

We are all conscious of something within us that is deathless; some- 

immortal, divine. We all feel this, the living Christ, this silent 
nger which accompanies us through life, trying to warn us, advise 
protect us, no matter where we go or how low we fall. 
Viany feel just as sure of this blessed mothering Presence, this messenger of 
ind good-will, as though they could see Him with their eyes. 

lhere is something in the Great Within of us which tells us we are at 
one with the power that made all things; and that we shall some time, 
some where awake in His likeness, come into at-one-ment with this power; 
that when we have once drunk at this great fountain-head of truth, 
beauty and love, we shall never know thirst or want again. 

Many people pass out of this plane of consciousness with sufficient 
vitality latent in the billions of cells in the body to restore them to life, if 
ciple could only be aroused. There are cases in medical history 
where patients have been apparently brought back from death, even at the 
moment of impencing dissolution, by a relative or a physician calling to 
them imperatively, vehemently, to return to life. But generally the vic- 
tim’s conviction that he can not get well and that he must die paralyzes and 

sstroys the disease-resisting power of the body, so that there is nothing 
to check the malady, which may be fatal only because of the loss of faith 


of you everything you ever dreamed 
or imagined you could become. 


when he is normal, he wants to do right, be- 
cause he is built upon the principle of justice, 
honesty and truth. 

It is not normal for a man to go wrong. 
It is just as natural for a perfectly normal 
person to want to do right as it is for a flower 
to fling out its fragrance and beauty; the flower that is blighted and 
withholds its fragrance, whose beauty is marred, is abnormal. 

It does not matter how far a human being may wander from the 
right, the divine something in him will some time, some where, bring his 
whole life into absolute harmony; and that is heaven. 

If there is anything in this universe that is evident, it is that the 
Creator’s plans are beneficent and that human beings are constructed 
along the lines of right and justice, truth and virtue, and any deflections 
from these are abnormal. 

A human being who is wicked, dishonest, greedy or selfish is no more 
the man God made than discord is music. 

The normal man must be in harmony with justice and truth and right 
because he is made to be just and true and right. That is his birthright. 
That is the divine in him. 

This divinity in man will ultimately triumph. It is just as certain as 
that truth will some time triumph over all error, that harmony will triumph 
over discord; for truth is the everlasting fact, and error, untruth, is not 
a fact; it is the absence of truth. Discord is not a fact; it is merely 
the absence of harmony, the great fact in the universe. 

No friend was ever so unselfish, so true to us as is this healing, benefi- 
cent life principle within us; this mysterious power which created us 
and which maintains us, and we find that we are supported, sustained, in 
proportion to our conscious oneness with divinity. 

The Power that created us is the same Power that heais our wounds, 
our hurts, and sustains us and makes us over new every night during 
sleep. It is the same Power that is constantly recreating every cell in 
the body. “I dressed the wound and God healed it,” is written by 
Ambrose Pare on the walls of the Ecole de Medicine in Paris. 

“| am the Lord thy God ( thy good ), that healeth thee” contains the 
secret of all cures. The Bible is full of accounts of mental healing. 
People who have never made a study of this phase of the healing philos- 
ophy would be surprised to find to what extent this healing philosophy is 
scattered all through the Scriptures, as illustrated by the following 
passages: 

“He forgiveth all thine iniquities and healeth all thy diseases.” 

“If aman keep my saying (that is, keep in his thoughts the truth 
thought, the love thought), he shall never see death.” (John 8:51.) 

How instinctively we turn to this Divine healing power when in 
[Continued on page 59) 
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Midas Marries 


HERE was once a Miller who was very 

poor, but he had a beautiful daughter. 

There were a great many people who 

said that if he had not had so beau- 
tiful a daughter he would not have been so 
poor, and it may be that these were right, 
for beautiful daughters are not infrequently 
a source of considerable expense to their 
parents, and | fear me that Gasmerilda was 
no exception to this rule. 

She had a great passion for rare furs and 
for opera and lingerie cloaks, and the thou- 
sand and one other dainty things that appeal 
to the heart of beautiful young maidenhood, 
and it seemed to make no difference how many 
millions of bushels of corn passed through her 
father’s mill day after day, the returns from the 
grinding wheels were always thirty or forty dol- 
lars a month lower than the total aggregate of 
Gasmerilda’s bills from milliners, furriers, jew- 
elers, and others too numerous to mention. 

Of course, this thing could not go on indefinitely. 
There comes atime when even the blindest of 
creditors will insist upon the liquidation of a mil- 
ler’s account, and the poor man found himself 
getting deeper and deeper into debt as the months 
passed on, and at last found himself at his wits’ 
ends to devise new excuses for the non-payment 
of Gasmerilda’s indebtedness. Indeed, he had 
now come to a point where there was but one 
refuge from the ultimate of financial disaster 
that should force him into a public declaration 
of his bankruptcy, and that was to be seen 
associating in public places with well-known 
Malefactors of Great Wealth. 

What awful agony of mind this cost him—for 
he was an honest Miller, as had always been evi- 
denced by his willingness to promise to pay his 
debts even when he knew he could not—the world 
will never know, but he swallowed his pride, and 
for a time gained immunity from the pressure of 
his creditors with their threatened judgments 
by being seen walking down Fifth Avenue in 
the morning alongside of Colonel John W. Midas, 
the president of the Pactolean Trust Company, 
a savings institution formed primarily for the 
purpose of lending its depositors’ money to 
members of its own board of directors, taking 
their checks dated two months ahead and 
endorsed by their office-boys and stenographers 
for security. 

It is true that anybody who was 
seen speaking to Colonel Midas 
was, by orders of the district 


ever 


in public 
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“* What do you think you are doing?" 





able sums of money for sundries purchased from 
time to time by the beautiful Gasmerilda, saw 
their debtor walking down town alongside of 
the great Pactolean magnate, they called off 
their collectors and attorneys, and sent the 
beautiful girl extra notifications through the 
mails of their new fall and winter importations; 
to which, in due course of time, the lovely maid 
responded, to the consequent swelling of the 
already over large accounts due. If these per- 
sons had only known that these walks upon the 
avenue were silent walks, and that from the 
Plaza down to Madison Square, Colonel Midas, 
though accompanied by the Miller, was utterly 





attorney, immediately snap- 
shotted by the Secret Service 
Camera Squad attached to 
that gentleman’s office, and 
the resulting negatives filed 
away for future reference in 
case Justice should ever, by 
some odd chance, peep over 
the top of her bandage for a 
moment and fix her eagle eye 
upon the colonel’s doings; but 
on the other hand, there were 
countless thousands of worthy 
people, and among them were 
the Miller’s creditors, who be- 
lieved that association with 
such a person as Colonel 
Midas was pretty good evi- 
dence either of a man’s sol- 
vency or of his immunity to 
the lash of the law. Conse- 
quently, when for five suc- 
cessive mornings the furriers 
the jewelers, the milliners and 
others, to whom the unfortu- 
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nate Miller owed vast unpay- 


unaware of the latter’s presence, being too 
deeply absorbed in certain operations of great 
magnitude upon the Street to notice any- 
thing that was going on around him, they 
would doubtless have acted differently; but 
they did not know this, and it soon passed 
about among the tradesmen that the Miller 
was the friend of Midas, and thereby was 
his credit greatly expanded. 

On the morning of the sixth day’s prome- 
nade, however, Colonel Midas, having solved 
the particular problem upon which his mind 
had been set for the past week or ten days, 
became more observant, and after the Miller 

had walked at his side for several blocks he re- 
marked the fact, and with emotions that were 
not altogether pleasant. Wherefore, he quick- 
ened his footsteps in order that he might leave 
the intruder behind, but the Miller quickened 
his also and remained alongside. Colonel Midas 
stopped short in his walk before an art shop- 
window, and gazed in at the paintings therein 
displayed. 

The Miller likewise, his head cocked knowingly 
to one side like that of a connoisseur, paused 
and gazed in at the marvels of the brush. The 
colonel, with a sudden jerky turn, leaped from 
the window to the gutter-kerb and boarded a 
moving omnibus with surprising agility for a 
man of his years. But he was not too quick 
for his pursuer, for the Miller, though scarcely 
able to afford the expense, immediately sprang 
aboard the same vehicle and took the seat beside 
him. Then for the first time the colonel ad- 
dressed him, and, there being no ladies upon the 
omnibus at that early hour, in terms rather 
more forcible than polite. 

““What do you think you are doing?” he de- 
manded, frowning upon his pursuer. 

“ Riding in a "bus,” replied the Miller, with a 
pleasant smile. 

“Are you trying to shadow me?” roared the 
colonel. 

“I’d take a mighty poor eclipse for you, 
Colonel Midas,” said the Miller, suavely, ‘‘ but 
to tell you the truth,” he added, a sudden idea 
having flashed across his mind,. which in the 
absence of anything else to say in explanation of 
his conduct seemed as good as any other excuse 
he could invent, “‘there zs a little matter I’d 
like to bring to your attention.” 

“Bombs?” asked the colonel, moving away 
apprehensively, noticing that the Miller had put 
his hand into his pocket and 
fearing that he had perhaps 
encountered.a crank who de- 
signed to do him harm. 

“No, indeed,” laughed the 
Miller. ‘“‘Not in such close 
quarters as this. When I 
throw a bomb at anybody 
I shall take care to provide a 
safety net for myself.” 

“Hal” ejaculated the 
colonel, with a deep sigh of 
relief. “ Book-agent ?”’ 

“Nothing in it,” said the 
Miller. “‘Work too heavy for 
the profits. No, sir, | am 
neither a book-agent nor an 
anarchist. I am nothing but 
a poor Miller with an ingrow- 
ing income, but I have a beau- 
tiful daughter who—” 

“Oh, yes,” interrupted 
Midas, with a nod. “1 remem- 
ber now. I’ve heard of you. 
You preferred to remain in- 
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“There's the money, sir” 


dependent instead of selling 
out to the Trust. You tried 








| was not aware that the 


torted the Miller, ‘‘ she has 
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\ sat white-faced 
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to discount some of your 
notes at the Pactolean 


S 
Company, of which I am president, the 
lav.” 

Yes,” said the.Miller, ‘and you refused 


Naturally,” laughed Midas. “A beautiful 
shter, Mr. Miller, is a lovely possession, but 

mighty poor security for a loan. About 
worst in the market. 





ially yours. I’ve seen 
Miller at the opera sev- 
times and have -won- 
d how you managed it. 
uld cost more than the 
value of your notes to 
rt the security for one 
in the style to which 
accustomed.”’ 
[hat’s true enough,” 
the Miller, ‘‘and nobody 


theless, you made a 
You have possibly 
heard of her wonderful 


’ said the magnate. 


lady had any other 
han beauty and a father 
a little credit left.” 
Well, be that as it may,” 


reat gift. Shecan spin 
w into gold.” 
What ?”’ cried Midas, be- 
x interested at once. 
Yes, sir,’ the Miller went 
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a bale of straw and have your daughter turn it 
over a few times?” 

“| will be perfectly frank with you, colonel,” 
said the Miller. ‘It is a humiliating confession 
to make, sir, but I’m everlastingly busted. Just 
plain down and out and | couldn’t buy a lemon- 
ade straw if they were going at a cent a ton, 
much less a bale.”’ 

The colonel looked at him sympathetically, 
and, then giving his knee a resounding whack, he 
cried: “‘By Jove, Miller, I’Il back you! I! 
rather like your nerve, and, as you have so 
charmingly put it, | am the sort of man to 
take a long shot. Yes, sir, and I wouldn’t have 
had seven cents to my name to-day if I hadn’t 
been. Come with me to the Pactolean Trust 
Company and we ’Il discount your demand note, 
suitably endorsed, right off, with the under- 
standing, however, that your daughter gives us 
an immediate demonstration of her powers. 
We'll furnish the straw.” 

The Miller’s heart leaped with joy, but he 
deemed it well not to show himself over anxious 
lest he lose the whole advantage. 

“It is very good of you, colonel,’’ he observed 
quietly, “but | don’t know a soul in this 
bright beautiful world who would endorse my 
note for any sum, large or small.” 





Success Magazine 


“But she must,” said the colonel firmly, 
‘or I shall be under the painful necessity of 
calling that note at once.” 

“But she can’t,” returned the Miller. ‘‘ You 
see, sir, it is one of the peculiarities of the gift 
that she must be alone while at work. It 
requires such intense concentration of effort. 
If you insist upon her presence here, why— 
well, as you intimate, the deal is off between us 
and | shall have to take it to Rockernegie. 
There’s the money, sir.” 

With a supreme effort of will the Miller tossed 
the roll of bills back upon the table. It was, 
of course, an act of sheer bravado, but he car- 
ried it off so well that it worked. 

“Oh, very well,” said the colonel gruffly, a 
shade of disappointment crossing his face. ‘If 
she can’t, she can’t, | suppose. It’s worth a try 
anyhow. We'll send a bale of straw up to your 
residence this afternoon, and if by to-morrow 
morning, she has managed to turn it into gold, 
all well and good. If not—well, we call the 
note, that’s all.” 

‘“‘Can’t you make it a week?” pleaded the 
Miller. ‘She may have some other engagement 
on for to-night, and—er—well, a week will give 
her time to turn around.” 

‘Make it five days,” said the colonel. ‘“‘ To- 
day is Wednesday. Let her 
make the delivery on Mon- 
day morning.” 

““Done!”’ said the Miller, 
overjoyed, and he went out. 

He had not the slightest 
notion in the world how his 
beautiful daughter would be 
able to fulfil the agreement 
—indeed, he was fairly cer- 
tain in his mind that she 
would be able to do nothing 
of the sort, but he had the 
use of $5,000 at a.- critical 
moment in his career and he 
knew that if worst came to 
worst, he could shave off his 
mustache, and thus _ dis- 
guised, take passage for 
Europe in the steerage of 
some one of the many Sat- 
urday steamers. 

Now, on his return home 
that evening, the Miller was 
very much embarrassed by 
a searching inquiry from his 
beautiful daughter. It seems 
that when she had tried to 





She has marvelous 

in that direction. If 
in’t 1’d have been up a tree long ago.” 
| had heard of her father’s ability to turn 
\ir into Russian sables and diamond neck- 
but this straw business is something 

said Midas. 

| thought you would so regard it,” said the 
confidently, ‘“‘and that is why I have 
trying to get a word with you for the past 
You are the only man I know in the 
ul world who is known to have the 
rise and the courage to go into a little 
that other people would laugh at. You 
that prime quality of success, Colonel Mi- 
itis known to mankind as nerve. You 
ways willing to sit in any kind of a game 
hows a glimmer of profit in the perspec- 
and that is why I bring this matter to 
instead of to-my friend Rockernegie, 
utterly without imagination and blind 
nany a sure thing because he can’t under- 
colonel, who was not unsusceptible to 
y, was visibly impressed by this tribute. 
ratched his head thoughtfully for a moment. 
See here, Mr. Miller,” he said, after a brief 


mmunion with himself, “if this story is true, 


are you trying to discount your notes at the 
tolean Trust Company? Why don’t you get 


“* This is the greatest cinch in the history of finance” 


“Oh, that will be all right,” laughed the 
colonel. ‘‘We’ve got a rubber stamp in the 
office for just such emergencies.” 

So the Miller and his new-found friend went 
to the offices of the Pactolean Trust Company, 
where in a short while he found relief from his 
pressing woes by the exchange of his demand 
note for five thousand dollars, endorsed most 
appropriately by aman of straw, for four crisp 
one thousand dollar treasury notes and the bal- 
ance, less six months’ interest, in yellow-backs of 
a denomination of fifty dollars each. 

“Tell your daughter to come down here to- 
morrow morning,” said the colonel, as the Miller 
pocketed the money. “‘I ’ll summon the board of 
directors and she can give us a demonstration of 
her gift in the private office. We’ll have a 
couple of bales of straw all ready for her.” 

“You will have to excuse me, colonel,” said 
the Miller, with that calmness which a man is 
likely to show when he has five thousand dollars 
in good money in his purse, “ but that will be 
impossible. Gasmerilda has always refused to 
exercise her gift in the presence of anybody 
else, and | am quite sure she will make no 
exception in this case. Even as a child she 
would not let either her mother or myself see 
how she did it.” 





telephone to one of her friends 
that afternoon, she had been 
informed by Central that the 
service had been discontinued for non-payment 
of the bill for December, 1906. 

“Have we come to such a pass as that, 
father?” she demanded, her lovely voice quiv- 
ering with emotion. 

“It looks like it,” said the Miller, with an 
uneasy laugh: ‘I have been kept so busy pay- 
ing for your daily supply of fresh sables that I 
haven’t had a moment for the gas bills or for 
your conversational accounts. With you to look 
after, my dear, I find that even talk is not cheap.” 

The beautiful girl wiped the tears from her 
eyes with her point-lace handkerchief. 

“But,” she cried, “what are we going to 
do? I must have $1,170.55 to-morrow morning, 
father, or I shall be ruined.” 

The Miller’s heart sank within him and his 
face grew ashen. 

“Eleven hundred and seventy dollars -and 
fuf—fifty—fuf—five cents?”’ he stammered. 
““In heaven’s name what for, Gasmerilda—hair- 
pins?” 

*“No, father,” she trembled. ‘‘I have issued 
three or four pounds of deferred bridge certifi- 
cates, and they fall due to-morrow. You certainly 
do not wish me to lose my social position— 
about the only thing | have left?” 

[Continued on page 65] 
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QR rigid parliamentary system lends itself unwillingly 

to the needs of such a situation as to-day confronts 
a hybrid Congress—half Democrat, half Republican— 
and an administration which, though discountenanced 
at the polls still continues in office. 
The November election revolu- 
tionized the popular branch of 
Congress, yet it will be thirteen 
months from that election to the 
time when the new Congress can meet in regular session. 
Meanwhile, the repudiated standpat Republican House 
continues in office. The Senate has been almost as 
sweepingly reorganized, for the changes which will take 
effect March 4 will wipe out the standpat majority and 
give the Democrats and Republican Progressives easy 
control, if they will only work together as in the past. 
Yet Cannonism will continue to rule the House, and 
Aldrichism the Senate, for another session. A par- 
liamentary miracle would be necessary to get any good 
out of a session in such circumstances. The repudiated 
leadership remains in control long enough to do every- 
thing possible for the embarrassment and circumvention 
of the policies which the country has indorsed. 

In the new House, the Democrats have 223; the 
Republicans 160; and the Socialists 1; Democratic 
majority, 63. On these figures, Democrats may be 
excused for feeling indorsed; but in the interest of 
good politics they will do well to consider that the 
country has elected a Democratic majority on issues 
made by Republican Insurgents and that Insurgency 
gained strength in even greater proportions than did 
Democracy. 


Situation Con- 
fronting Congress 


OR many years the Democrats pressed three issues 


upon the country in the effort to get it excited over 
them: tariff, House rules, and Aldrichism in the Senate. 
They failed, but a minority of Republicans in each 
House took up the same issues 
and provided the leadership that 
has wrought a political revolution. 
It is perfectly patent that if the 
Democrats now fail to make good 
on these issues, they will presently be called to account 
for that failure. 

But whether the Democrats will do this is another 
question. There is already much uncertainty whether 
they will execute their pledges to liberalize the House 
rules and take committee appointments from the 
Speaker. We venture to predict that they will, because 
they will hear enough from the country to convince 
them that failure to do so would be svicide. Their 
feaders in the new House, however, have shown a dis- 
position to dodge, and a desire to retain the advantages 
of the old order. The Democrats who stand in high 
places in the minority membership of the present com- 
mittees hope that if Champ Clark is elected Speaker, 
with power of naming committees, they will come into 
the chairmanships and high assignments, and it is said 
that Mr. Clark is expected to take this view if the 
power of naming committees is not taken from him. 
On the other hand, if the House elects committees 
there would almost certainly be a general overturning 
of the old order and complete rearrangement of the 
committees. 

It is plain enough why Democrats, who, by the 
favor of Mr. Cannon in the appointments of 1909, are 
now in line to inherit chairmanships on the basis of 
precedence, should want those chairmanships. But if 
they do, it will be tantamount to accepting a Cannon- 
made organization of committees in a Democratic 
House pledged to antagonize all the works of Cannon. 
For ourselves, we can find no better reason for over- 
turning all these old precedents, than that they are 
Cannon precedents. Cannon packed the committees 
on the Democratic side, just as he did on the Republi- 
can, in the effort to keep them as reactionary as_possi- 
ble. To accept the precedents created by Cannon’s 
appointments would make Adamson of Georgia chair- 
man of interstate commerce, Fitzgerald of New York, 
chairman of appropriations, and Bartlett of Nevada, 
chairman of mines and mining. These men are not 
fitted to lead great committees in executing the policies 
to which the Democrats are committed, and they ought 
not to be retained. 


.Clark and the 
Committees 





HE Democrats would conserve their chances for 1912 

if they would reform the House rules, take the 
committee appointments away from the Speaker, pass 
a series of merely corrective tariff measures designed to 
end the notorious grafts of the 
tariff, and adopt a tariff commis- 
sion act. For these propositions 
as to tariff, the chances are not 
apparently bright. There is a deal of 
tariff-for-revenue talk among Democrats. We doubt 
if the country wants that sort of tariff, and we are con- 
vinced that Congress is not competent to devise such a 
measure and pass it. The bill might be forced through 
the House, but its success in the Senate is very doubt- 
ful. It might ‘‘put the Republicans in the hole” by 
showing the country that the Republican Senate had 
rejected a House revision; but a program which over- 
looks opportunity to accomplish something substantial, 
in order to put somebody in the hole, will not meet 
approval of the country in its present state of mind. 
As to tariff commission, most Democrats seem utterly 
opposed to the proposal, and unless counsels of practi- 
cal expediency receive more attention than has thus far 
been given, this measure will fail. 

Some Democrats have feared that the Republicans at 
the short session this winter may do some revising on 
their own account in order to take the wind out of 
Democratic sails. They need not worry. The Cannon- 
Aldrich-Payne-Hale crowd is still in control, and will 
not so suddenly disown its own measure. Senator 
Aldrich has been trying desperately to force currency 
legislation to the fgre, possibly in serious hope of pass- 
ing it, but more likely with design of using it as a 
buffer against such measures as tariff commission, pop- 
gun tariff bills, railway valuation, control of capitaliza- 
tion, and the like. 


The Rules and 
the Tariff 


Paktiamentary reform, in both House and Senate, is 
the first step that ought to be taken. Indications 
are that nearly fifty Republicans have been elected to 
the House as Progressives, while a good many who 
have not been Progressives here- 
tofore will assume, at least, to be 
Progressives hereafter. The test 
will come ‘on the selection of a 
minority leader. _ If Cannon gets 
that place, it will be most unfortunate for his party. 
The country can not expect great progressive mea- 
sures till the two Houses are taken out of the hands of 
cliques. The Democratic majority in the House is go- 
ing to be so big that responsibility will be plain in that 
body. In the Senate, advances will be possible only 
through coalition of Democrats and Insurgent Repub- 
licans. The Republican majority during the last year 
has been about thirty. The Democrats gain and the 
Republicans lose a Senator each in Maine, New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Montana; the Republicans gain one in North 
Dakota. The Progressive Republicans gain Senators 
in Michigan, North Dakota, Washington and probably 
California. They have lost one in Indiana and one in 
lowa, though the Iowa loss will be made up to them 
when the Progressive Legislature selects a successor to 
Lafayette Young, standpatter, who was appointed to 
fill the Dolliver vacancy. Likewise, Progressive Democ- 
racy lost by the death of Senator Alexander Stephens 
Clay of Georgia, and the appointment of ex-Governor 
Terrell to fill a vacancy for nearly a year. Hernando 
DeSoto Money, a true Pecnniive and one of the finest 
public servants the South has sent to Washington in 
many years, will be succeeded on March 4 by John 
Sharp Williams, in the Senate; and the change is a 
distinct loss to Progressive Democracy. As to the 
Democrats who will be elected to the Senate from 
Maine, New York, New Jersey, Ohio and Montana, we 
must decline to assume that they will represent very 
large gains to the big, unpartisan cause of progress till 
we know who they will be. Thanks to the Oregon 
lan, Nebraska knows what it will get. It splendidly 
indorsed Gilbert M. Hitchcock, Democrat, for the 
Senate as against Burkett, Republican, and thereby it 
adds one to the forces of real progressivism in the 
Upper House. Missouri gets a Democrat instead of 
Senator Warner; and without much regard to who he 
is, he will be an improvement. 


Changes in the 
Senate 


"Tu Honorable Eugene N. Foss has a vigorous elbow, 

and we wish him more power to it. He announces 
that as Massachusetts’s Governor he will never si 
credentials for Henry Cabot Lodge as Senator for 
another term, until after a, fight 
that will take the Lodge issue to 
the people. He insists that Massa- 
chusetts went Democratic mainly 
on the Lodge issue, and that to 
elect Lodge now would be to repudiate the plainest 
instructions the people were in position to give. It is 
difficult to find a flaw in this reasoning. Lodge, on 
the direct, simple issue, would be beaten one hundred 
thousand in Massachusetts. The Legislature ought to 
know it and act accordingly. 

John R. McLean, long-time resident of bebe. gi 
and owner of the Cincinnati Enquirer, is named as 
aspirant for Senator from Ohio. Maybe by diligent 
search the Ohio Democrats could do worse than take 
this devout reactionary, multi-millionaire and exploiter 
of the public, but thus far no equally bad suggestion 
has been made in Ohio or any other State. Brand 
Whitlock, mayor of Toledo, is named as another possi- 
bility, and is reported to have some real strength. Why 
note A radical Senator of experience, character and 
ability, with a real message, would help keep the 
Senate in pace with the House. 

Connecticut is going to. unload Senator Morgan G. 

Bulkeley, which is good; but it will gain little if it 
chooses ex-Governor McLean. West Virginia has 
beaten Senator Scott, and it is said that a real Progres- 
sive Democrat is likely to take his place. 
Jt 's a problem for a Philadelphia lawyer, in short, tv 
calculate whether the next Senate will be Progres 
sive. If King Caucus rules, and the reinforced band of 
enlightened Republican Senators meekly accepts the 
dictum of a party caucus on make- 
up of the Committee on Com- 
mittees, then the gain will be 
small. If, on the other hand, the 
Progressive Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats bolt all caucuses and insist on reorganizing the 
Senate committees as sweepingly as they ought to be 
reorganized, the Upper House is likely to emancipate 
itself pretty effectively. We may be sure that these 
political puzzles will occupy so much time and atten- 
tion during the short session that real advance through 
legislation will be small. 

There is persistent talk of President Taft’s calling an 
extra session of the new Congress after March 4. We 
venture the guess that he will not do it. The political 
view will be that a successful special session would 
reflect chief credit on the Democrats, and an unsuc- 
cessful one would do the Republicans most harm; 
ergo, no special session. 

JF THE discovery made by Professor H. C. Carel of the 

University of Minnesota proves successful, one may 
swallow as many germs as one likes without annoying 
results—that is, if a drop of ‘‘benetol” is taken for 
dessert. This new chemical which 
is eight times as strong as carbolic 
acid, and yet not poisonous, is 
warranted to kill germs of any 
sort and size. ‘‘l am so confident of benetol,” says 
Professor Carel, ‘‘ that | am willing to submit myself 
to cholera infection to prove that it can be successfully 
treated with my discovery.” His assertions have been 
corroborated by leading bacteriologists. 

A. PECULIARLY aggravating case is that of the Imperial 

Window Glass Company, controlling ninety- 
seven per cent. of hand-made window glass. It was 
making at the rate of four hundred per cent. annual 
profits when the Government 
prosecuted under the anti-trust act. 
The company agreed in effect to 
plead guilty, if no prison sentences 
would be asked. The Govern- 
ment declined this proposition. Thereupon the com- 
pany pleaded nolo contendere and the court, despite pro- 
tests by the Government lawyers, imposed light fines. 

Immediately afterward, the Trust sweepingly cut 
wages—in many cases as much as fifty-five per cent. 
The subsidiary companies had agreed to resume com- 
petition and independent operation and the first thin 
that happened was sweeping increases in glass prices! 
Attorney-General Wickersham issued an_ indignant 
statement, criticizing Federal Judge John S. Young for 
his ‘‘ mistaken leniency.” He admitted that there 
seemed to be no power to stop the reductions of wages, 
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ided that the Government had information on 

N prosecution might later be aimed against indi- 
luals involved in. the transactions. The case is a 
triking illustration of the hopelessness of fining trust 
ignates. The public pays the fines in higher -prices, 
the employees pay them in lower wages, and the com- 
petition that is restored is commonly a fake. The 
ition to see some lawbreakers locked up has gained 

led impulse. 
* =- 


p ENT TAFT’s message upon the opening of Con- 
gress was concerned largely with routine business 
| though of unusual length was of somewhat less 

ual interest. He reviewed the efforts of the 
Government for economy and 

A Rasities made a good showing in_ this 

respect. He looks to the tariff 

board, he said, to cure the evils of 
the Payne-Aldrich bill. Other re- 
ndations of interest were the systematization of 

pul building expenditure; prohibition of railroad 
wnership of Panama Canal steamers; extension of 
assified service to first, second, and third-class post- 
limited rural parcels post; abolition of useless 
navy yards; further increase of the President’s power 
oil, water-power, and forest lands, and 
appropriations to begin the valuation of all railroads. 

The President renewed his recommendation of mail or 

ther ship subsidy, the fortification of the Panama 

Ca national incorporation, reform of judicial pro- 

regulation of injunctions, increase in second- 

| rates and the establishment of the Bureau of 
rhe President gave it as his opinion that with 
tant exceptions, no further change should now 
in the Interstate Commerce or Anti-trust law. 
t Taft’s recommendations were in the main of 
progressive nature; at the same time the mes- 
vas notable for its failure to recommend the 
urgent measures which the people are demanding. 


Message 


-_ _ 
T est single reason for direct election of Senators is 
often overlooked. It is that electing Senators 


ralizing, often a corrupting business. The 
that has a big Senatorial contest on hand is 
of little use for legislation. When 
it spends half a session choosing 
a Senator, it does little besides. 
There will be a notable series of 
Senatorial fights in Legislatures this 
dat an unfortunate time. The State Legis- 
in institution, is on trial, in public opinion, 
It has been inefficient and expensive, and 
failures must be attributed largely the growing 
| for more centralization at Washington. The 
xpects real work trom Legislatures this winter. 
them to ratify the income tax amendment to 
stitution; to pass enabling acts under which 
generally adopt the commission plan of 
g nent; to place more rigorous restrictions on 
pul rvice corporations; to do their share toward 
regulation of carriers, trusts and corporate capitalization, 
generally to get into touch with the march of 
itional progress. The Oregon plan of selecting Sena- 
ight to be adopted in a dozen States this coming 
wint ind report is that initiative and referendum 
s will have a good chance in half as many. 


Odd Jobs for 
Legislatures 


\, PHILADELPHIA publishing house that makes a special- 
f the sacred book says the family Bible trade 
guishing. The Bible continues to be the best 
but it is no longer the immense volume that 
stood on the parlor center table, 

The Obsolete and contained marvelous steel 
Family Bible engravings of the tower of Babel 
4 and the fall of Nineveh and had 
room for all, the family records. 
ig now is a thin paper student edition with 


flex covers, concordances and notes and all suited 
to the overcoat pocket. It has n’t room for any family 
history, but. it can be introduced into a stingy city flat 
without crowding the family. 


lhe passing of the family Bible is significant of an 
nteresting change in the keeping of vital statistics. 
Records of births, deaths and marriages have ceased to 
1 family and become a State function. It is done 
ind more completely than in the old days 
records are more useful to the public. That 
fact need not prevent our dropping a tear at the 
passing of an old cherished institution. 





Bvuckwuear cakes are passing away too; New Jersey 

says so and New Jersey ought to know. Commer- 
cialized breakfast foods in unlawful conspiracy with 
the high price of pork sausages are said to have given 
them this death blow. The rise 
of a race of commuters in New 
Jersey is also blamed, as it is mani- 
festiy impossible to do justice to 
the buckwheat cake-makers’ art 
while hurrving to catch the 7:37. So the delectable if 
not thoroughly digestible flapjack is becoming obsolete, 
while the modern breakfaster seeks new ways of ruin- 
ing his stomach. 

Perhaps it is just as well. The ranks of cake-bakers 
grew thin long ago; buckwheat has been anything but 
buckwheat for many years and genuine maple syrup is 
only a sweet, fragrant memory. 

AFTER all the analyses and pessimism, it is plain that a 

tendency to reduction in the cost of necessaries of 
life is upon us. It has not got to the ultimate citizen, 
as yet, in any striking measure, but it seems to be 
coming his way. The beef trust 
started the press-agent work for 
the cheerful era, but its purposes 
were promptly suspected. Doctor 
Wiley and other authorities came 
forward with the declaration that the meat combina- 
tion didn’t mean it; it was reducing the price of meat 
on the hoof in order to replenish its supplies at lower 
cost, after which it would restore the consumers’ 
prices. Confirmation of this seemed to appear in 
reports from consular agents on meat conditions in 
other meat-producing countries, which charged that 
our enterprising meat trust had at length perfected 
practical control of the world’s supplies, through invest- 
ments and combinations with the meat interests of 
Australia, the Argentine, Mexico and other countries. 
[* ANvone has seen anything of the Sargosso Sea he 

will confer a great favor upon the geographers by 
reporting his discovery. For some time there has been 
a suspicion that this prominent feature of the Atlantic 
Ocean maps and of the stories of 
old sailors is largely mythical. A 
recent Norwegian expedition sent 
out to search for the Sargosso Sea 
reports a great deal of sea but very 
little Sargosso. It is true that they discovered a place 
in the North Atlantic where seaweed is rather common, 
but as for a mass of marine plants so dense that sailing 
vessels are held fast in it while the mariners die a linger- 
ing death of starvation, there is nothing in it. In fact, 
these meddlesome Scandinavians hint broadly that 
there has never been any such place. 

If anyone will kindly return the Sargosso Sea to its 
proper place in the Atlantic Ocean all will be forgiven 
and no questions asked. Otherwise, nothing can save 
this well-known phenomenon from going the way of 
the sea serpent, the mermaid and Doctor Cook’s great 
discovery. 


The Vanishing 
Buckwheat Cake 


Hope for 
Meat Eaters 


Save the 
Sargosso Sea 


Lou's D. Branvets exploded a bomb in the railroad 
camp during the Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing by alleging that by scientific management and 
economy the railroads of the country could save 
$300,000,000 a year. He main- 
: tained that what the railroads 
The New Efficiency needed was not higher rates, but 
a higher order of efficiency, and he 
submitted evidence to show that without reducing 
wages the railroads could effect a saving of a million 
dollars a day. Thinking to put him in a hole, the 
Western railway presidents offered to employ him at 
his own salary to undertake this work. Attorney 
Brandeis promptly agreed to instruct them in modern 
efficiency methods without compensation as a service 
to the public which must receive the benefit of the 
savings accomplished. Up to this date his offer has 
not been accepted. 

The proposal of a mere lawyer to teach the railroads 
things they do not know about their own business has 
been received by the press with some degree of skepti- 
cism. As a matter of fact, Mr. Brandeis has done just 
that thing for several New England industries to the 
ultimate advantage of the employer, the laborer and the 
public. What is more important, Mr. Brandeis is in 
close touch with a group of men who are the apostles 
of a new and advanced doctrine of efficiency which 
has already accomplished wonders in the saving of 
labor, time and material. We know of nothing that is 
more inspiring than the career of this able Boston 
lawyer whose hobby is the public service. 





"Tue Bureau of Mines established last year is already 
justifying its creation. It is now at work fitting 
up six life-saving cars for rescue work in mine disasters. 
These cars are manned by trained miners, engineers 
and surgeons with all possible 
si le apparatus for use in case of disaster 
Life Saving Cars ba in helmets and a supply 
of oxygen, safety lamps, field 
telephones, and resuscitating apparatus. The cars will 
be distributed through the various coal mining districts 
and when not engaged in actual relief work will be 
used to convey lecturers who will instruct the miners 
on explosives and explain the use of rescue equipment. 
During last year there were 2,412 men killed in coal 
mines in this country and nearly eight thousand injured. 
This is the highest mortality in the civilized world and 
the Government is only too tardily awakening to the 
fact that life-saving stations in the mining regions are 
of equal importance to those on the seashore. 
"THose who delight in unrestricted American industry 
must have been greatly edified by the recent dis- 
closure in New York of the magnitude of the trade in 
superannuated eggs. ‘‘Waste not, want not,” was 
the motto of this thriving young 
business with which was com- 
ne mieany bined the doctrine that what you 
Ruined don’t know doesn’t hurt you. It 
was found by the New York 
World that one thousand cases of decomposed eggs 
were sold to bakers every day for the manufacture 
of angel food, sponge cake, lady fingers and other 
delicacies. It was pointed out by the captains of the 
rotten egg industry that this commodity, called ‘‘rots 
and spots,” is better and much cheaper than the more 
recent variety of eggs and that it is wilful waste to 
restrict it to the use of tanners. 

Unfortunately for this infant industry, New York 
officials frowned upon it, and the unsolicited publicity 
it received blasted its promising career. 

"Te census returns will soon be so far completed that 

highly significant information concerning distribu- 
tion of population will be available. Already it is plain 
that the bulk of national growth has been East, and 
indications are that for the first 
time the center of national popu- 


astward Drift : : ‘ 
& f lation will move slightly eastward. 


of Population 


movement, New York State shows 
a gain of 25.4 per cent. in the decade, having now 
9,113,279. It is the fifth successive decade which has 
shown an increased percentage of gain. The figures: 


Decade PEGE Decade Per Gent. 
1860-70 12.9 1890-00 21.1 
1870-80 160 1900-10 25.4 
1880-900 18 


This despite the fact that fifteen of the State’s sixty- 
one counties—all rural—lost in the past decade, and 
that in nearly half the counties there would have been 
losses but for the presence of large cities that more than 
made up the rural losses. 

The country has forty-seven cities of over 100,000, 
with a total of over 28,000,000 people. Cities below 
100,000 have increased 39.4 per cent. in the decade; 
those above, only 31.8. if 
"The effect of the increasing congestion of population 

in a few great States will be marked in making the 
new apportionment of the House of Representatives, 
and of the electoral college. New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois and Massachusetts 
have over one-third of the House 
now, and will get a larger share in 
the new apportionment. Several 
States will lose Congressmen unless 
the apportionment is kept so low as considerably to 
increase the membership of the House. With ‘every- 
body agreed that the House is about twice as numerous 
as it ought to be, and that two hundred members could 
legislate far better than four hundred, nobody seems 
ready to fight for the reduction of any State’s actual 
representation. Nothing would be sacrificed in the 
substance of representative government, and much 
would be gained in legislative efficiency by a sharp 
reduction of the House membership. Politics and 
personal ambition always have decided against cutting 
representation from any State. This year, however, 
with a Republican Congress likely to make the appor- 
tionment, and a long list of important States to be 
redistricted by Democratic Legislatures, it is possible 
that a new view may be taken. 


The Census and 
Congress 


Typical of the nation-wide urban" 
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The Month Abroad 








Great Britain has been plunged into another parlia- 
mentary campaign sooner than had been expected. 
When Parliament convened after the election last 
winter, leaders of all parties organized a conference in 
the effort to agree on a limitation 
of the Lords’ veto of legislation 
from the Commons. In effect, the 
Liberals wanted something like the 
conference committee plan used 
by American Legislatures, but they wanted it fixed so 
that there would be a chance of the Commons winning. 
The Lords were willing to have conferences, but not to 
give the Commons a chance. There was no agreement, 
and forthwith the appeal to the country was taken. 
The by-elections since the last general polling have 
indicated that the Liberals are in excellent form. The 
Republican defeat on the tariff issue in the United 
States has weakened the Tory demand for a protective 
tariff. The Lloyd-George budget has been successful, 
as even its enemies concede. The whole protection 
movement has had a bad backset, and the Tories have 
been forced to emphasize two issues curiously unre- 
lated; the Home-Rule proposal for Ireland, and the 
charge that American dollars are financing the whole 
Liberal cause. After the failure of the conference and 
the consequent dissolution of Parliament developments 
came rapidly. Mr. Balfour, leader of the Tories, 
promptly threw overboard the tariff reform Jonah, say- 
ing that he was willing to leave this question to a 
referendum of the people if his party were put in power. 
The Liberals hailed. this joyfully as an admission of 
weakness and the balloting began. 
Returns received at this writing indicate that the 
Liberals will be returned to power, though, perhaps, 
with a slightly reduced plurality. 


The Issue 
In England 


Bet even with a decided victory, it is not apparent 
how a most. serious crisis shall be avoided. The 
Lords contemptuously declined to consider the Asquith 
plan for limitation of their veto power, and this 
forced the appeal to the country. 
Even if the Liberals win, the Lords 
are expected to persist in their 
blind stand for prerogative. ‘‘To 
mend the Lords or end them” is 
easily said; but how to do it? The creation cf a long 
list of Liberal peers, strong enough to outvote the 
Tories, is the accepted formula. But King George is 
accounted a thorough Tory himself, and should he 
refuse to appoint Liberal peers, it is not plain how any- 
thing short of revolutionary methods would force him. 
The Commons of course control the purse strings; but 
to refuse funds for the Government would be revolu- 
tionary in itself, and probably highly unpopular as well. 
The situation is plainly bringing Britain close to one of 
its great parliamentary crises. 
YEtvine to that new and strange force in Chinese 
affairs, public opinion, the regency has agreed that 
the Imperial Parliament shall meet in 1913,-two years 
earlier than first designed. China is making rapid 
strides toward a better order, both 
governmentally and educationally. 
The opium evil has been so far 
overcome that it may be said to be 
conquered. Now the country is 
to have for the first time a real national government 
and the reform of the financial system will go far 
toward unifying the interests of widely separated sec- 
tions. Even so advanced a proposal as compulsory 
education on modern lines is making splendid progress. 
The Chinese are losing their reverence for certain 
ancient religious institutions, and while the proportion 
who are converted to Christianity is yet small, the 
effect of their work may be seen in the fact that 
authorities are laying impious hands on religious lands 
and endowments and turning them to the uses of 
education. 


Serious Crisis 
Ahead 


Rapid Progress 
in China 


- => 


COMPLICATION of anti-American feeling caused by 

the lynching of a Mexican citizen in Texas, and a 
sudden outbreak of anti-Diaz sentiment, have recently 
brought Mexico to the verge of civil war. Severe 
fighting took place in various 
parts of the country, the rebels 
capturing several important towns, 
which, however, they were not 
able to hold. The well-organized 
and efficient Mexican army proved the pivot in the 
situation, remaining loyal to the Government for the 
greater part, when the revolutionists had believed it 


The Troubles 
of Mezico 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 








would side with them. General Reyes, idol of the 
army and seriously suspected of anti-Diaz purposes, 
was in Europe on a mission for the Government when 
the trouble broke out. A disavowal by him of pur- 
pose to join the movement went far to break its force. 
The seriousness of these disturbances suggests more 
than ever the possibilities of revolt when’ Diaz lays 
down the reins and perhaps some man as fortunately 


placed as Reyes may decide that the time has come for 
himself. 


"THe indications are that Kaiser Wilhelm’s ‘‘ divine 

tight theory” is going to have a hard, cold winter. 
The Socialists, led by Herr Ledebour, recently made a 
bitter attack in the Reichstag upon the Emperor’s 
Koenigsburg speech, openly accus- 
ing him of distorting history in the 
effort to prove that the ancient 
Prussian kings derived authority 
from anything but the will of the 
people and frankly avowing their ideal to make Ger- 
many a republic. The attack was unprecedented in its 
frankness and it is evident that freedom of speech has 
made great headway in the German Empire. The 
Imperial Chancellor had a hard task defending his 
Royal Master’s proposition. 

With the constitutional victories in Turkey and 
Persia, with the Republic of Portugal well under weigh, 
with the King of Spain making desperate concessions in 
order to retain his crown, with representative govern- 
ment soon to be established in China and with rum- 
blings of revolt in Belgium, Greece, Egypt and India, 
it is evident that the ‘‘open season” for divine right 
theories is at hand. 


Divine Right 
William 


E[=Nctanp and Russia served joint notice on Persia that 

unless better order be kept, they will assume police 
authority over commercial highways of Persia. Great 
indignation was displayed in Persia and at Constanti- 
nople, and the Turkish government 
appealed to Germany, by indirec- 
tion, for protection against Anglo- 
Russian desires. The partition of 
Persia between England and Russia 
would probably take place soon but for German oppo- 
sition. Germany has snuggled up very close to the 
Ottoman empire, regarding it as the one means for her 
to get on a footing in Asia of something like equality 
with England and Russia. But Germany will not dis- 
agree with England over Persia just now; at least, not 
violently, because Germany wants a slice of the Portu- 
guese colonies in Africa, and can not get it without 
giving England another slice. The London government 
is less disposed than that at Berlin to parcel out the 
Portuguese raiment; perhaps hoping to get a better 
chance and a bigger piece through maintaining amicable 
relations as the protector of Portugal. Looking over 
current doings in Africa and Asia, it must be observed 
that the tendency toward Europeanization of the lands 
of the world is not by any means at anend. The great 
game is still being played in the two biggest continents, 
and if Russia has been checked temporarily in her 
ambitions, German eagerness for expansion has increased 
in corresponding measure. 


"THERE was something immeasurably pathetic in the 
spectacle of Leo Tolstoy, wearied of the luxury of 
his home and its lack of privacy and disheartened by 
the unsympathetic attitude of his family toward his 
beliefs, leaving it all to finish his 
life in solitude. Yet when this 
proved to be Tolstoy’s last earthly 
journey, the last days of the aged 
Russian novelist, teacher and philosopher took on the 
nature of atriumph. For his very death in a bare hut 
among the peasants he loved was a protest against the 
arrogance of wealth, the oppression of the Government, 
the false prophecies of the Russian Church, the sinful- 
ness of war. He, whose life was given to the service 
of his oppressed people, went among his people to die. 
Tolstoy’s working years fall into two distinct periods: 
that which gave the world his inspired novels and that 
in which he renounced his literary work and became 
the moralist and reformer. There are those who say it 
would have been better for the world if the author of 
‘*Peace and War” and ‘‘Anna Karenina” had been 
content to remain a consummate artist. For our part, 
we believe that it is as an idealist, apostle of peace and 
non-resistance and lover of liberty that Tolstoy’s name 
will longest endure. 


A Slice for 
Everybody 


Tolstoy 
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Prrtston, Pa, 
June 16, 1910 


Messrs. OSTERMOOR & Co, 
The Ostermoor Mattress 
purchased from you over 
ten or eleven years ago is 
still in use in my home, and 
it is so comfortable and sat- 
isfactory I assure you we 

would use no other, 

Very truly yours, 

FRANK C. MosterR 


WHICH means 


more to you— 
actual proof of value 


Attomey-ee-Law, from families who have 
; J used the Ostermoor for 
Pr years, or the mere 
claim of a just-as-good’* imitation, so many of 
which have cropped up to deceive buyers who 
really want and should have the 


(sTERMOOR 


MATTRESS 


*‘Built—Not Stuffed" $15 


Your education along the lines of sleeping com- 
fort— your knowledge of mattress quality and 
what scientific mattress making can bring you-—- 
demands the Ostermoor, and none other. 

It represents fifty years of experience instead of 
five years of ‘‘experiment.”” 


144-Page Book and Samples Free 


The Ostermoor Mattress is not for sale at stores generally, but 
thcre’s an Ostermoor dealer in most places. Write us, and we'll 
give hisname. We will ship you a mattress by express, prepaid, same 
day your check is received, where we have no dealer or he has 
none in stock. Try it 30 days—money back if you want it. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 134 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 















MATTROSSES COST 
Express Prepaid 
Best blue and white 


ticking 

4'6" wide 45ibs $15. 
In two parts 6 Oc extra 

Dust proof, 
satin finish ticking, 
$1.50 more. 
Mercerized 
French Art Twills, 








_ £3.00 more, 


























SEE PAGE 3 
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guard over 


your teeth. 
Night-time is a 
danger-time. 
Before retiring, 
protect your teeth 
by using this doubly 
efficient cleanser 
and p reserver— 


COLGATE’S 


& 





Its marked germicidal effect not only 
overcomes the decay-germs and acids 
in your mouth at time of use; but its 
exceptionally lasting antiseptic action 
also keeps your mouth in that sweet, 
clean, non-acid condition that counter- 
acts the growth of decay-germs. 


Delicious—Efficient 


The antiseptic, anti-acid cream, that is de- 
licious without the presence of sugar, effi- 
cient as a cleanser without “grit,” and all that 
is beneficial without ~ 
any injurious effect. 


Trial Tube for 4 cents 


Colgate & Co., Dept. 32 
55 John St. New York. 
Makers of 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 


Burpee’s 


The Leading American 
Seed Catalog for 1911 


“THE SILENT SALESMAN” of the World’s 
Largest Mail-Order Seed Trade tells the 
plain truth about the Best Seeds that can be 
grown,—as proved at our famous FORDHOOK 
FARMS,—the largest Trial Grounds in America. 
Handsomely bound with covers lithographed 
in nine colors it shows, with the six colored 
plates, Seventeen Choicest Vegetables and 
most Beautiful New Flowers. 

It is a SAFE GUIDE to success in the garden 
and should be consulted by every one who 
plants seeds. It is mailed FREE to all who 
appreciate QUALITY IN SEEDS. Shall we mail 
YOU a copy? If so, kindly name this magazine 
and write TO-DAY! 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 






































ei Women Everywhere 











ME’ will have to create a new excuse for denying 
women the ballot, since their old pet theory that 
women can’t fight has been disclaimed by the battles 
the English suffragettes are waging against the House of 
Commons. Whether the réle of 


Lady-Like war is as becoming to women as 
Ww of the nobble skirt is a question; 
arfare that it is as hazardous, is certain 


from the messy appearance of the 
Parliament battle-field, at the close of each busy day. 
Led by Mrs. Pankhurst, one thousand militant suffra- 
gettes tried to force an entrance into the Parliament 
buildings to demand of Premier Asquith. the introduc- 
tion of a woman’s suffrage bill. Had the police not 
arrived in time to forestall a forcible entrance, there is 
no telling how the M. P.’s would have fared. As it 
was, a lively skirmish followed and over one hundred 
suffragettes proudly marched off to jail. Premier 
Asquith was attacked in a most unladylike fashion 


- while on his way home and had to be smuggled into a 


taxi to avoid serious disfigurement, while Winston 
Churchill left some good dignity at the place where he 
was reprimanded with a horse whip, and Cabinet 
Minister Birrell escaped with his clothes, but minus a 
high silk hat. 


I America, suffrage progress has been more success- 
ful if less pugilistic. As a result of the recent elec- 
tion, by the adoption of an amendment to the State 
constitution, 130,000 women may now exercise suffrage 
rights in the State of Washington. 
Intelligence and dignity so thor- 
oughly characterized the campaign 
that even the unsympathetic have 
nothing but praise for the women 
engaged in winning the ballot, and the cause itself has 
been greatly strengthened by the methods employed. 
Many women who were in alliance with the ‘‘antis” 
are now anxiously inquiring whether or not they will 
be permitted to vote in the next Presidential election. 
The men are congratulating the women and the women 
are congratulating the men, and all in all, Washington 
at present is a preity gay place to live in. Mrs. Chapman 
Catt, president of the National Suffrage Association, 
whose educational propaganda work helped a great 
deal to bring about this victory, when told of the good 
news, was overcome with joy. ‘‘I can stand defeat,” 
she said, ‘‘but victory is almost too much for me. 
This is the first one we have had in fifteen years.” 

In Colorado the women have received a big slice of 
the election gains. Four women will sit in the eigh- 
teenth General Assembly of Colorado. The men of 
that State are getting so accustomed to having the 
women share their political burdens that when the 
floor is given to the lady from Denver, it is considered 
old fashioned to be curious. 


Suffrage in 
Washington 


HOUGH tasting the very dregs of hardship and priva- 

tion, the garment workers of Chicago, who have 
been on strike now for many weeks, are still firm in 
their demands—trecognition oftheir union and the 
closed shop. At the present writ- 
ing, the strikers, who number up- 
wards of forty thousand, have 
little hope held out to them for an 
early settlement. The grievances 
must be numerous and intense, 
indeed, to have forced a protest from so great a num- 
ber, considering that the garment workers at the time 
of the strike were unorganized and had no union to fall 
back upon for partial support. 

At various meetings held at the Chicago Women’s 
Trade Union League, the young girls engaged in the 
industry, many so young that they are called ‘‘ baby 
basters,” gave utterance to a few of these grievances. 
Theirs were no eloquent speeches of human rights and 
wrongs, no philosophizing about our chronic strikes or 
our present inadequate system of wage adjustments— 
these girls, in broken English, merely pleaded for a 
chance to live, especially since they were paying high 
prices for that privilege. Here’s how one girl puts it: 
‘The boss gets a man who works the fastest in the shop 
and all day long we must try to keep up with him. 
Take the button sewers, for instance; we used to sew 
through the buttons three times, but now we must put 
the needle through six times for the same pay, although 
it takes twice as much time—and so now we work 
until we are ready to drop and yet earn less than we 
did before.” 

The hands are heavily fined for the loss of needles, 


Forty Thousand 
Chicago Garment 
Workers Strike 


bobbins and spools; in many instances employees are 
forced to purchase the = at retail prices if 
slightly damaged. One of their most serious grievances 
is the slave-driving methods cf the foremen. These 
men, instead of receiving regular wages, are paid on 
the basis of the amount of labor they can wring out of 
the girls; consequently, they resort to the most heart- 
less schemes for ‘‘ speeding up.” 

Upon investigation, conditions in these factories were 
found to be so inhuman as to have aroused deep indig- 
nation among all classes of labor. The club women of 
Illinois have joined forces and are earnestly cooperating 
with the strikers. 


Accoroine to Dr. Sargent, physical director of Harvard 

University, we have reached the age of the mannish 
woman and the womanish man. His conclusion is 
based on a composite statue, molded from measurements 
of more than ten thousand women, 
prior to the year 1890. ‘‘ Twenty 
years ago,” says Dr. Sargent, 
““woman’s ultra feminine charac- 
teristics, small waist, large hips, small feet, etc., were 
over-developed and she was the very antithesis of man 
in physical proportions. To-day her physique has 
become revolutionized and already approximates that 
of the other sex.” The modification of the corset is 
one reason given for this change, the other being the 
general indulgence in athletics. 

That woman’s physical development is nearing 
healthy and natural proportions is apparent even to the 
specialist on women, but what has set the world 
aworrying is the imminent assimilation of the sexes by 
each other. It would be rather disconcerting to come 
home in the evening and mistake one’s wife for one’s 
brother-in-law, or one’s aunt for the janitor. Yet, 
when we remember how the man person looks in his 
bathing suit, we console ourselves with the thought that 
it will take more than one generation to effect a 
dangerous similarity of the sexes. 


"THe Japanese are progressing so rapidly on the job of 
getting civilized that they can already boast a 
system of child labor that can put even our august 
institution to shame. According to Dr. Kuwada, a 
sat of the Japanese House of 

. p eers, more than two-thirds of 
eli the one million factory hands are 
women and children. With no 

laws to fear or evade, the mill 
owners are employing seventy thousand children under 
the age of fourteen. In the match and tobacco indus- 
tries particularly, the work is for the most part done by 
children, and of those many are under ten years of age. 

In the spinning mills these child-workers are often 
compelled to continue at their tasks at night without 
receiving extra pay or chance for rest. For disobedi- 
ence of shop rules they are barbarously lashed and 
fined, this latter imposition usually wiping out their 
meagre wages. 

Most of these girls are recruited from the poor rural 
districts by agents who lure them on with fascinating 
tales of city life. The ignorant parents, persuaded that 
the city will afford their daughters greater opportunity 
for education and refinement, offer up their children to 
an existence from which few live to return, and these 
broken in health and morals. 


"Tue Christian Science Church has lost its founder and 

high priestess in the death of Mary Baker G. Eddy 
—the most powerful religious leader of this age, anda 
woman who reached that position through a new inter- 
pretation of the Bible. Her appeal 
was made primarily to the sick 
and infirm. ‘Life, truth and love 
are all powerful and ever present ” 
was her text; she preached the 
doctrine that disease and death are “‘error” and 
can be controlled by the mind. Mrs. Eddy was 
a born leader with a powerful, magnetic person- 
ality. She possessed many of the mystical char- 
acteristics that seem necessary to a religious leader, 
and that have accompanied most religious movements 
in their early periods. Regardless of the merits or 
demerits of Christian Science, the fact remains that it 
has a large and influential following, that its members 
are earnest and intelligent men and women, and that it 
has gained its following by appeal to the reason rather 
than through force and persecution. Never before in his- 
tory has a woman founded so important a movement. 


Manlike 


A Modern ~ 
Prophetess 
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WE WANT. NEW STORIES FOR, THIS PAGE— 
crisp, amusing stories that have not been printed in publi- 
cations. we j a_contribution to be good enough for our 
“**Point and Pleasantry’’ column, we will pay ten cents a word 
for each story as published, reserving the right to change the 
wording as may seem necessary. 








If we consider a contribution to be not quite up to the stand- 
ard of this column, but still available for our pages, we will retain 
it for another Sones at our current rates. 

NO CONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE RETURNED 
UNLESS STAMPED ENVELOPE IS ENCLOSED. 
Add Editor, “* Point a te 





Too Personal 


ATROLMAN Casey had ordered a pair of shoes at 

Rosenbrig’s store and was about to try one of them 

on when the clerk reached for it and deftly sprinkled 

some French chalk in it to ease the forthcoming strain. 

When he handed it back, the patrolman threw it on 
the floor, pulled on his own shoe and started out. 

The proprietor had noted the scene. ‘‘ What’s the 
matter, Mr. Casey?” he panted as he caught up with 
him. ‘‘ Was the clerk sassy or anything ?”’ 

For a moment Casey glared at him in almost speech- 
less anger, then observed with icy dignity: ‘‘If l 
can’t come into a place to thry on a pair av shoes 
widout havin’ chlooride av lime put in thim before- 
hand, I'll thrade somewhere ilse.” —Cuas. H. CopELanp. 


a _ 
Young at the Business 


GeEnerat Howarp was an invited guest at a dinner 

given by a boys’ patriotic club. ‘‘ You eat very 
well, my boy,” said the general to a doughty young 
trencherman. ‘‘If you love your flag as well as your 
dinner you’ll make a good patriot.” 

“* Yes, sir,” said the boy, ‘‘ but I’ve been practising 
eating twelve years, and | ain’t owned a gun but six 
months.”—H. E. ZIMMERMAN. 

o . 


Irish Angels in Office 


NpvER the ‘‘rotation system” which applies to most 

of the country legislative districts in Massachusetts, 

the small towns take turns in selecting the members. 

It isn’t often a town has one of its own citizens repre- 

senting it in Boston. That’s why the neighbors were 

so anxious to get his impressions when Uncle Si Cramer 
came home after the first session. 

Uncle Si couldn’t be pinned down on the query 
whether he believed there had been any grafting during 
his term of service. 

‘*Well, Si,” said Michael O’Hara, finally, ‘‘ an’ did 
yez git the impression there waz any angels besides 
yersilf in the legislatur ?” 

“Well, I tell ye,” said Uncle Si. ‘‘So fur as angels 
is concerned, I seen a heap of harps, like you, but no 
wings.” 


‘ 


+ . 


Miniature Specialization 


YOUNG medical - student was being quizzed by one 

of his teachers: ‘‘In what will you specialize?” 
he was asked. ‘‘ Diseases of the nostril,” replied the 
student. ‘‘ Good,” said the professor, enthusiastically. 
“Which nostril ?””—R. H. ALLison. 


a o 


Roosevelt Might Have Spared Him 


A ttttte girl, who had heard of Roosevelt's invasion of 

Europe, said to her father: ‘‘It was too bad that 
the King of England died before Mr. Roosevelt got to 
England, was n’t it, papa? But,” she remarked, shaking 
her head with a mighty sigh, “‘maybe he wouldn't 
have shot him, anyhow.” 


o * 


Officious Interference 


** GKIPPER ” Williams, as Thomas W. Williams of the 
New York Times is called by newspaper men, is 
sometimes seized with wanderlust. Once he took a 
day off and during the day decided to take a trip. 
When he returned, after having circled the globe, eight 
months had elapsed. Entering his office on his return, 
he was surprised to notice some changes, and his first 
question, asked in a rather peevish voice, was: 
‘*Who moved my typewriter ?””—Brooxk PEMBERTON. 


~ a 


Two of a Kind 


“Gir, you seem to be troubled.” 

‘‘l am. For the last three years I’ve done noth- 
ing but pay out money, money, money, and get no 
visible return for it. If this keeps up much longer I'll 
soon be a pauper.” 

“Cheer up! 1, too, have a son at college!” 
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Had to Take His Own Medicine 


Ge orce Barr McCutcuEon was waiting for a train in 

Chicago, and as he passed through the station he 
saw one of his latest best-sellers displayed on the news- 
stand counter. He picked it up, wrote his name on 
the fly leaf; and handed it to the boy behind the coun- 
ter. He was moving away when the boy called 
excitedly: 

“Hey, mister, come back here. You’ve got to buy 
this book ’cause you’ve spoiled it by writing your name 
in it.” 

“Yes, but did you see the name?” the author asked. 

‘‘That don’t make no difference,” the lad insisted, 
“‘ nobody ’ll want to buy it now.” 

And hearing his train called Mr. McCutcheon was 
forced to pay real money for one of his own books. 


os 
A Soporific Measure 
“Djocror, I’ve tried everything and | can’t get to 
sleep,’”* complained the voice at the other end of 
the telephone. ‘‘Can’t you do something for me?” 
“*Yes,” said the doctor, kindly. ‘‘Just hold the wire 
and |’ll sing you a lullaby.” 


a 


A New Use for the Telephone 


CEcIL was accustomed to hearing his mother telephone 
for nearly everything she needed. One day as he 
entered the pantry, a little mouse scampered across the 


floor. Very much frightened, he jumped up and down 
screaming: ‘‘Oh, Mother, phone for the cat! Please 
phone for the cat !”—E. S. 
= « 
Perplexing 


Some things are hard to understand: 

My mother loves verbenas, and 
I got a splendid bunch to-day— 
I found them right acrost the way— 
And then, instead of being thanked, 
Dear mother said I should be spanked, 
And made me take them over there 
To that old lady. 1 don’t care! 

—Atice Reip. 


Rules for Aeroplane Guests 


ow that aeroplanes are becoming so common a few 

hints as to aeroplane etiquette may not be amiss. 

We will assume that you are the guest of honor and 
are sitting next your host, who is driving his own 
machine. 

It is advisable to keep up a running fire of conversa- 
tion, as there being no obstacles in his path to turn out 
for, he can have no reason for keeping his attention on 
the steering gear. 

Ask him what make his airship is. 

Say you think that is the best make, after all. 

Ask if it is a dirigible or a biplane. 

Say you thought so. 

Ask its name. 

Appear surprised that he hasn’t named it yet. 

Suggest (1) Skyscraper; (2) Comet; (3) Meteor; (4) 
Rainbow. 

Tell him you will christen it for him whenever he 
likes. 

Ask him what really makes it stay up. 

Pretend to understand. 

Ask him if there is any danger of an accident. 

Remark that you never expected to be so high up in 
the air until you went to Heaven. 

Say it’s like a bird in flight. 

Admire his getup. 

Say you suppose you ought n’t to talk to him. 

Say you’d be afraid to go with anyone else. 

Say it gives you the strangest sensation. 

Ask what is the propeller. 

Ask what is the rudder. 

Ask what is every part you can see. 

Inquire about the parts you can’t see. 

Talk on no subject but aeroplanes. 

Ask if you are nearly there. 

Say you’re glad you aren't. 

Begin all over again.—Carotyn WELLS. 











Weather-Proof 
Children— 


A good kind 
to raise. 


Such children are not affected by 
the winds of winter and to them 
colds are unknown. 


“ Right feeding ” makes youngsters 
strong and rugged—able and ready 
for study or frolic in all sorts of 
weather. 


Grape-Nuts 


is the ideal food for growing children 
(as well as grown-ups). It furnishes 
those essential food elements which 
make red blood, sound bone, strong 
muscle, and steady nerves, which are 
the natural conditions of health. 


And Grape-Nuts food supplies 
this building material in the nght form 
to digest quickly and nourish perfectly. 


Most children are fond of the 
sweet, nutty flavour, and mothers 
soon notice the “ difference” in their 
boys and girls after Grape-Nuts is 
made a regular part of daily meals. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Read the famous little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 


Postum Cereal Co. Ltd 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 











SEE PAGES 
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Can you 
thread a needle, 
holding the thread an 
inch from the end? Not to beable 
to do it is a signof an overwrought 
nervous condition. If this is due to 
coffee, try Baker-ized coffee. 
Baker-izing improves coffee in three distinct ways. 
First—the coffee berries are split open by a special 


machine and the chaff is blown away as waste. 

Coffee chaff can be seen in any other coffee when 
ground. It is an impurity and contains tannin. 
Brewed alone it is bitter and weedy—and will 


NW 


actually tan leather. It doesn’t help the coffee 
flavor, and is not good for the human system. 


2 
BarringtonHall 
aker-i wté f 
The Steel-Cut osyee 
econd—the coffee passes through steel-cutters 
n order to secure pieces of as nearly uniform size as 


l 

possible—without dust. You can brew uniform 
pieces uniformly to the 

exact strength desired. 

No small particles to be 

over-steeped and give up 

bitterness and tannin. Bi 


No large grains to be 


, is 
Py ie: we : he 
ta) . 


wasted by under-steeping. : en 
Therefore, a pound of { “> 2 
coffee Baker-ized will , It j 
make 15 to 20 cups fy Wig h s 
more than a pound of —ii= a 
ordinary coffee—because =e 
you get all the flavor Barrinston Ha! 
fr every grain. SSaeeee 
. zs . ie t 
Coffee dust is the re- Coft ig 
sult of grinding—crush- Oh pas 





ing in a mill. . You can 
see it in the cup before you add the 
cream. It makes the coffee muddy, 
its flavor woody, and it is indi- 
gestible. You won't find this 

dust in Baker-ized Coffee. 

















BAKER ‘ 
IMPORTING Don’t take our word for it—or the 
co word of the thousands who 


drink it regularly without 
barm or nervousness. Try 

it yourself! A trial can 
free. A pound at 
your groccr’s at 


125 Hudson Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Pleas 






nough to make 
ston Hall Coffee, also 
Coffee without a Re- 


gret nsideration I give my about 40 cents 
g ¢ margin). according 
BONNE. « 0c 0000s seccccccocece cece to local. 
EEE IRAP ity. 













Learn by Mail to Become a 


Certified Public Accountant Broker Factory Accountant 
Corporate Secretary Merchant Cost Accountant 
Insurance Specialist Auditor Advertiser 
Business Organizer Banker Credit Man 

Real Estate Specialist Salesman Manufacturer 


Prepare yourself to be_a specialist. Aspire for a higher 
professional training. We can prepare you, in your 
ours, without interfering with your present pesi- 





for increased knowledge and substantial income. 
Each course complete in itself. Instruction equal to that 
given at the leading universities. 


rite for booklet C, mentioning professional career desired. 


UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, INC, 
Dept. C, Fifth Ave. and 23rd St., New York, N. ¥. 


MEN WANTED. FARW $3,000 to $10,000 


A YEAR IN THE 


Real Estate Business 


I will teach you the business by mail and appoint you 
my Special Representative. One of my representa- 
tives made 8600. in one month, another 82400. in about 
two months, and another 85246, in eight months. I ban. 
die Real Estate on the ag one ie and need you 
no matter where you are located. This is a splendid 
opportunity for men without capital to become inde- 
pendent Send for my offer and BIG FREE BOOK. 
HM. D.MURD, 235 Dwight Bidg., Kansas City,Mo. 


SIDE LINE SALESMEN “eee 


article to 
Banks and Merchants as advertising souvenirs. Good men make 
$50.00 weekly in commission. bees | open. Sample FREE. 
c. ROPP & SONS, 556 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 


































EDITORIAL 








The Next Time You Think 
You Are a Failure 


JF you have made a botch of 1910, if you feel that it 

has been a failure, that you have floundered and 
blundered and have done a lot of foulish things; if you 
have been gullible, made imprudent investments, 
wasted your time and money, don’t drag these ghosts 
over the new year line to handicap you and destroy your 
happiness all through the coming year. 

aven’t you wasted enough energy worrying over 
what can not be helped? Don’t let these things sap 
any more of your vitality, waste any more of your time 
or destroy any more of your happiness. 

There is only one thing to do with bitter experiences, 
blunders and unfortunate mistakes, or with memories 
that worry us and which kill our efficiency, and that is 
to forget them, bury them! 

The new year is a good time to ‘‘leave the low- 
vaulted past,” to drop the yesterdays, to forget bitter 
memories. 

Resolve that when you cross the line between the 
old and the new year you will close the door on every- 
thing in the past that pains and can not help you. 
Free yourself from everything which handicaps you, 
keeps you back and makes you unhappy. Throw 
away all useless baggage, drop everything that is a drag, 
that hinders your progress. 

Enter the door of the new year with a clean slate 
and a free mind. Don’t be mortgaged to the past, and 
never look back. 

There is no use in castigating yourself for not having 
done better. 

Form a habit of expelling from your mind thoughts 
or suggestions which call up unpleasant subjects or 
bitter memories, and which have a bad influence upon 
you. 

Every one ought to make it a life-rule to wipe out 
from his memory everything that has been unpleasant, 
unfortunate. We ought to forget everything that has 
kept us back, has made us suffer, has been disagreeable, 
and never allow the hideous pictures of distressing 
conditions to enter our minds again. There is only one 
thing to do with a disagreeable, harmful experience, and 
that is—jforget it! 

There are many times in the life of a person who 
does things that are worth while when he gets terribly 
discouraged and thinks it easier to go back than to push 
on. But there is no victory in retreating. We should 
never leave any bridges unburned behind us, any way 
open for retreat to tempt our weakness, indecision or 
discouragement, If there is anything we ever feel 
grateful for, it is that we have had courage and pluck 
enough to push on, to keep going when things looked 
dark and when seemingly insurmountable obstacles 
confronted us. 

Most people are their own worst enemies. We are 
all the time ‘‘queering” our life game by our vicious, 
tearing-down thoughts and unfortunate moods. Every- 
thing depends upon our courage, our faith in ourselves, 
in our holding a hopeful, optimistic outlook; and yet, 
whenever things go wrong with us, whenever we have 
a discouraging day or an unfortunate experience, a loss 
or any misfortune, we let the tearing-down thought, 
doubt, fear, despondency, like a bull ina china shop, 
tear through our mentalities, perhaps breaking up and 
destroying the work of years of building up, and we 
have to start all over again. We work like the frog in 
the well; we climb up only to fall back, and often lose 
all we gain. 

One of the worst things that can ever happen to a 
person is to get it into his head that he was born un- 
lucky and that the Fates are against him. There are no 
Fates, outside of our own mentality. Weare ourown 
Fates. We control our own destiny. 

There is no fate or destiny which puts one man down 
and another up. ‘‘It is not in our stars, but in our- 
selves, that we are underlings.” He only. is beaten 
who admits it. The man isinferior who admits that he 
is inferior, who voluntarily takes an inferior position 
because he thinks the best things were intended for 
somebody else. 

You will find that just in proportion as you increase 
your confidence in yourself by the affirmation of what 
you wish to be and to do, your ability will increase. 

No matter what other people may think about your 
ability, never allow yourself to doubt that you can do 
or become what you long to. Increase your self-confi- 
dence in every possible way, and you can do this to a 
remarkable degree by the power of self-suggestion. 

This form of suggestion—talking to oneself vigor- 
ously, earnestly—seems to arouse the sleeping forces in 
the subconcious self more effectually than thinking the 
same thing. 

There is a force in words spoken aloud which is not 
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stirred by going over the same words mentally. They 
sometimes arouse slumbering energies within us which 
thinking does not stir up—especially if we have not 
been trained to think deeply, to focus the mind 
closely. They make a more lasting impression upon 
the mind, just as words which pass through the eye 
from the printed page make a greater impression on the 
brain than we get by thinking the same words; as 
seeing objects of nature makes a more lasting impres- 
sion upon the mind than thinking about them. A 
vividness, a certain force, accompanies the spoken 
word—especially if earnestly, vehemently uttered— 
which is not apparent to many in merely thinking 
about what the words express. If you repeat a firm 
resolve to yourself aloud, vigorously, even vehemently, 
you are more likely to carry it to reality than if you 
merely resolve in silence. 

We become so accustomed to our silent thoughts 
that the voicing of them, the giving audible expression 
to our yearnings, makes a much deeper impression 
upon us. 

The audible self-encouragement treatment may be 
used with marvelous results in correcting our weak- 
nesses; overcoming our deficiencies. 

Never allow yourself to think meanly, narrowly, 
poorly of yourself. Never regard yourself as weak, 
inefficient, diseased, but as perfect, complete, capable. 
Never even think of the possibility of going through 
life a failure or a partial failure. Failure and misery are 
not for the man who has seen the God-side of him- 
self, who has been in touch with divinity. They are 
for those who have never discovered themselves and 
their God-like qualities. 

Stoutly assert that there is a place for you in the 
world, and that you are going to fill it like a man. 
Train yourself to expect great things of yourself. Never 
admit, even by your manner, that you think you are 
destined to do little things all your life. 

It is marvelous what mental strength can be devel- 
oped by the perpetual affirmation of vigorous fitness, 
strength, power, efficiency; these are thoughts and 
ideals that make a strong man. 

The way to get the best out of yourself is to put 
things right up to yourself, handle yourself without 
gloves, and talk to yourself as you would to a son 
of yours who has great ability but who is not using 
half of it. 

When you go into an undertaking just say to your- 
self, ‘‘ Now, this thing is right up to me. I’ve got to 
make good, to show the man in me or the coward. 
There is no backing out.” 

You will be surprised to see how quickly this sort 
of self-suggestion will brace you up and put new 
spirit in you. 

I have a friend who has helped himself wonderfully 
by talking to himself about his conduct. When he 
feels that he is not doing all that he ought to, that he 
has made some foolish mistake or has failed to use 
good sense and good judgment in any transaction, 
when he feels that his stamina and ambition are deteri- 
orating, he goes off alone to the country, to the woods 
if possible, and has a good heart-to-heart talk with 
himself something after this fashion: 

‘“Now, young man, you need a good talking-to, a 
bracing-up all along the line. You are going stale, 
your standards are dropping, your ideals are getting 
dull, and the worst of it all is that when you do a 
poor job, or are careless about your dress and indifferent 
in you manner, you do not feel as troubled as you 
used to. You are not making good. This lethargy, 
this inertia, this indifference will seriously cripple your 
career if you’re not very careful. You are letting a 
lot of good chances slip by you, because you are not as 
progressive and up-to-date as you ought to be. 

‘*In short, you are becoming lazy. You like to take 
things easy. Nobody ever amounts to much who 
lets his energies flag, his standards droop and his ambi- 
tion ooze out. Now, I am going to keep right after 
you, young man, until you are doing yourself justice. 
This take-it-easy sort of policy will never land you 
at the goal you started for. You will have to watch 
yourself very closely or you will be left behind. 

‘*You are capable of something much better than 
what you are doing. You must start out to-day with a 
firm resolution to make the returns from your work 
greater to-night than ever before. You must make 
this a red-letter day. Bestir yourself; get the cobwebs 
out of your head; brush off the brain ash. Think, 
think, think to some purpose! Do not mull and 
mope like this. You are only half-alive, man; get a 
move on you!” 

This young man says that every morning when he 
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finds his standards are down and he feels lazy and 
indifferent he ‘‘ hauls himself over the coals,” as he 
calls it, in order to force himself up to a higher standard 
and put himself in tune for the day. It is the very first 
thing he attends to. 

He forces himself to do the most disagreeable tasks 
first, and does not allow himself to skip hard problems. 
““Now, don’t be a coward,” he says to himself. ‘‘If 
others have done this, you can do it.” 

By years of stern discipline of this kind he has done 
wonders with himself. He began as a poor boy living 
in the slums of New York with no one to take an in- 
terest in him, encourage or push him. Though he had 
little opportunity for schooling when he was a small 
boy, he has given himself a splendid education, mainly 
since he was twenty-one. I have never known any 
one else who carried on such a vigorous campaign in 
self-victory, self-development, self-training, self-culture 
as this young man has. 

At first it may seem silly to you to be talking to 
yourself, but you will derive so much benefit from it 
that you will have recourse to it in remedying all 
your defects. There is no fault, however great or 
small, which will not succumb to persistent audible 
suggestion. For example, you may be naturally timid 
and shrink from meeting people; and you may dis- 
trust your own ability. If so, you will be greatly 
helped by assuring yourself in your daily self-talks 
that you are not timid; that, on the contrary, you are 
the embodiment of courage and bravery. Assure 
yourself that there is no reason why you should be 
timid, because there is nothing inferior or peculiar 
about you; that you are attractive and that you know 
how to act in the presence of others. Say to yourself 
that you are never again going to allow yourself to 
harbor any thoughts of self-depreciation or timidity or 
inferiority; that you are going to hold your head up 
and go about as though you were a king, a conqueror, 
instead of crawling about like a whipped cur; you are 
going to assert your manhood, your individuality. 

If you lack initiative, stoutly affirm your ability to begin 
things, and to push them to a finish. And always put 
your resolve into action at the first opportunity. 

You will be surprised to see how you can increase 
your courage, your confidence and your ability, if you 
will be sincere with yourself and strong and persistent 
in your affirmations. 

I know of nothing so helpful for the timid, those 
who lack faith in themselves, as the habit of con- 
stantly affirming their own importance, their own 
power, their own divinity. The trouble is that we 
do not think half enough of ourselves; do not accu- 
rately measure our ability; do not put the right esti- 
mate upon our possibilities. We berate ourselves, 
belittle, efface ourselves, because we do not see the 
larger, diviner man in us. 

Try this experiment the very next time you get discour- 
aged or think that you are a failure, that your work does 
not amount to .much—turn about face. Resolve that 
you will go no further in that direction. Stop and 
face the other way, and go the other way. Every time 
you think you are a failure, it helps you to become 
one, for your thought is your life pattern and you can 
not get away from it. You can not get away from 
your ideals, the standard which you hold for yourself, 
and if you acknowledge in your thought that you are 
a failure, that you can’t do anything worth while, that 
luck is against you, that you don’t have the same 
opportunity that other people have—your convictions 
will control the result. 

There are thousands of people who have lost every- 
thing they valued in the world, all the material results 
of their lives’ endeavor, and yet, because they possess 
stout hearts, unconquerable spirits, a determination 
to push ahead which knows no retreat, they are just*as 
far from real failure as before their loss; and with such 
wealth they can never be poor. 

A great many people fail to reach a success which 
matches their ability because they are victims of their 
moods, which repel people and repel business. 

We avoid morose, gloomy people just as we avoid a 
picture which makes a disagreeable impression upon us. 

Everywhere we see people with great ambitions 
doing very ordinary things, simply because there are so 
many days when they do not ‘feel like it” or when 
they are discouraged or ‘‘ blue.” 

A man who is at the mercy of a capricious disposi- 
tion can never be a leader, a power among men. 

It is perfectly possible for a well-trained mind to 
completely rout the worst case of the ‘‘blues” in a 
few minutes; but the trouble with most of us is that 
instead of flinging open the mental blinds and letting in 
the sun of cheerfulness, hope and optimism, we keep 
them closed and try to eject the darkness by main force. 

The art of arts is learning how to clear the mind of 
its enemies—enemies of our comfort, happiness and suc- 
cess. It is a great thing to learn to focus the mind 
upon the beautiful instead of the ugly, the true instead 
of the false, upon harmony instead of discord, life in- 
stead of death, health instead of disease. This is not 
always easy, but it is possible to everybody. It re- 
quires only skilful thinking, the forming of the right 
thought habits. 

The best way to keep out darkness is to keep the 
life filled with light; to keep out discord, keep it filled 
with harmony; to shut out error, keep the mind filled 
with truth; to shut out ugliness, contemplate beauty and 


loveliness; to get rid of all that is sour and unwhole- 
some, contemplate all that is sweet and wholesome. 
Opposite thoughts can not occupy the mind at the 
same time. 

No matter whether you feel like it or not, just affirm 
that you must feel like it, that you wall feel like ‘it, 
that you do feel like it, that you are normal and that 
you are in a position to do your best. Say it deliber- 
ately, affirm it vigorously and it will come true. 

The next time you get into trouble, or are discour- 
aged and think you are a failure, just try the experi- 
ment of affirming vigorously, persistently, that all that 
is real must be good, for God made all that is, and 
whatever doesn’t seem to be good is not like its crea- 
tor and therefore can not be real, Persist in this affir- 
mation. You will be surprised to see how unfortunate 
suggestions and adverse conditions will melt away be- 
fore it. 

The next tine you feel the ‘‘ blues” or a fit of de- 
pression coming on, just get by yourself—if possible 
after taking a good bath and dressing yourself becom- 
ingly—and give yourself a good talking-to. Talk to 
yourself in the same dead-in-earnest way that you 
would talk to your own child or a dear friend who was 
deep in the mire of despondency, suffering tortures 
from melancholy. Drive out the black, hideous pictures 
which haunt your mind. Sweep away all depressing 
thoughts, suggestions, all the rubbish that is troubling 
you. Let go of everything that is unpleasant; all the 
mistakes, all the disagreeable past; just rise up in arms 
against the enemies of your peace and happiness; sum- 
mon all the force you can muster and drive them out. 
Resolve that no matter what happens you are going 
to be happy; that you are going to enjoy yourself. 

When. you look at it squarely, it is very foolish— 
almost criminal—to go about this beautiful world, 
crowded with things to delight and cheer us with 
splendid opportunities, with a sad, dejected face, as 
though life had been a disappointment instead of a 
priceless boon. Just say to yourself, ‘lam a man 
and | am going to do the work of aman. It’s right 
up to me and I am going to face the situation.” 

Do not let anybody or anything shake your faith 
that you can conquer all the enemies of your peace 
and happiness, and that you inherit an abundance of all 
that is good. 

We should early form the habit of erasing from 
the mind all disagreeable, unhealthy, death-dealing 
thoughts. We should start out every morning with a 
clean slate. We should blot out from our mental gal- 
lery all discordant pictures and replace them with the 
harmonious, uplifting, life-giving ones. 

The next time you feel jaded, discouraged, com- 
pletely played out and ‘‘blue,” you will probably 
find, if you look for the reason, that your condition is 
largely due to exhausted vitality, either from overwork, 
overeating, or violating in some way the laws of diges- 
tion, or from vicious habits of some kind. 

The “‘blues” are often caused by exhausted nerve 
cells, due to overstraining work, long-continued excite- 
ment, or over-stimulated nerves from dissipation. This 
condition is caused by the clamoring of exhausted nerve 
cells for nourishment, rest or recreation. Multitudes 
of people suffer from despondency and melancholy, 
as a result of a run-down condition physically due to 
their irregular, vicious habits and a lack of refreshing 
sleep. 

When you are feeling ‘‘ blue” or discouraged, get as 
complete a change of environment as possible. What- 
ever you do, do not brood over your troubles or dwell 
upon the things which happen to annoy you at the 
time. Think the pleasantest, happiest things possible. 
Hold the most charitable, loving thoughts toward 
others. Make a strenuous effort to radiate joy and 
gladness to everybody about you. Say the kindest, 
pleasantest things. You will soon begin to feel a won- 
derful uplift, the shadows which have darkened your 
mind will flee away, and the sun of joy will light up 
your whole being. 

Stoutly, constantly, everlastingly affirm that you will 
become what your ambitions indicate as fitting and 
possible. Do not say, ‘‘I shall be a success sometime; ” 
say, ‘‘l ama success. Success is my birthright.” Do 
not say that you are going to be happy in the future. 
Say to yourself, ‘1 was intended for happiness, made 
for it, and | am happy now.” 

If, however, you affirm, ‘‘1 am health; | am pros- 
perity; | am this or that,” but do not believe it, you 
will not be helped by affirmation. You must believe 
what you affirm and try to realize it. 

Assert your actual possession of the things you 
need; of the qualities you long to have. Force your 
mind toward your goal; hold it there steadily, persist- 
ently, for this is the mental state that creates. The 
negative mind, which doubts and wavers, creates 
nothing. 

‘“1, myself, am good fortune,” says Walt Whitman. 

If we could only realize that the very attitude of 
assuming that we are the real embodiment of the 
thing we long to be or to attain, that we possess 
the good things we long for, not that we possess all 
the qualities of good, but that we are these qualities— 
with the constant affirming, ‘‘1 myself am good luck, 
good fortune; I am myself a part of the great creative, 
sustaining principle of the universe, because my real, 
divine self and my Father are one’””—what a revolution 
would come to earth’s toilers! 
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The Man Who Spoke Latin 


maintaining his end with nods and gestures, and (osten- 
sibly) through the digital mediumship of his sponsor. 
Presently Warren said to the host : 

‘And where is your visitor from the past ?” 

“*Prowling among my books,” answered the old 
gentleman. 

“* Are we not going to see him?” 


The colonel looked a little embarrassed. ‘‘ The fact 
is, Professor Warren, Livius has taken rather an aver- 
sion to you.” 


**1’m sorry. How so?” 

A twinkle of malice shone in the old scholar’s eye. 
“He says your Latin accent frets his nerves,” he 
explained. 

“*In that case,” said Warren, obeying a quick signal 
from his accomplice, ‘‘I’ll stroll in the garden, while 
you present Mr. Jones to Livius.” 

Colonel Graeme led the way to a lofty wing, once 
used as a drawing-room, but now the repository for 
thousands of books, which not only filled the shelves 
but were heaped up in every corner. 

“IT must apologize for this confusion, sir,” said the 
host. ‘‘No one is permitted to arrange my books but 
myself. And my efforts, I fear, serve only to make 
confusion more confounded. There are four other 
rooms even more chaotic than this.” 

At the sound of his voice a man who had been seated 
behind a tumulus of volumes rose and stood. Average 
Jones looked at him keenly. He was perhaps forty- 
five years of age, thin and sinewy, with a close-shaven 
face, pale blue eyes, and a narrow forehead running 
high into a mop of grizzled locks. Diagonally across 
the forehead and temple a thin, keen scar was partly 
overhung by a straggling cow-lick. Average Jones 
glanced at the stranger’s hands, to gain, if possible, 
some hint of his former employment. With his faculty 
of swift observation, he noticed that the long, slender 
fingers were not only mottled with dust, but also 
scuffed, and, in places, scarified, as if their, owner had 
been hurriedly handling a great number of books. 
Colonel Graeme presented the newcomer in formal 
Latin. He bowed. The scarred man made a curious 
gesture of the hand, addressing Average Jones in an 
accent which, even to the young man’s long-unaccus- 
tomed ears, sounded strange and strained. 

** Di illa linguama strinxere; mutus est,” said Colonel 
Graeme, indicating the younger man, and added a 
sentence in sonorous metrical Greek. 

Average Jones recalled the Aéschylan line. ‘‘ Well, 
though ‘a great ox hath stepped on my tongue,’ it 
has n’t trodden out my eyes, praises be!” said he to 
himself as he caught the uneasy glance of the Roman. 
By way of allaying suspicion, he scribbled upon a sheet 
of paper a few complimentary Latin sentences, in 
which Warren had sedulously coached him for the oc- 
casion, and withdrew to the front room, where he was 
presently joined by the Johns Hopkins man. Fortu- 
nately, the colonel gave them a few moments together. 

‘* Arrange for me to come here daily to study in the 
library,” whispered Jones to the Latin professor. 

The other nodded. 

“*Now, sit tight,” added Jones. 

He stepped, soft-footed, on the thick old rug, 
across to the library door and threw it open. Just in- 
side stood Livius, an expression of startled anger on his 
thin face. Quickly recovering himself, he explained, in 
his ready Latin, that he was about to enter and speak 
to his patron. 

‘*Shows a remarkable interest in possible conversa- 
tion,” whispered Jones, on his withdrawal, ‘‘ fora man 
who understands no English. Also does me the honor 
to suspect me. He must have been a wily chap—in 
the Consulship of Plancus.” 

Before leaving, Average Jones had received from 
Colonel Graeme a general invitation to spend as much 
time as he chose, studying among the books. The old 
man-servant, Sauf, had orders to admit him at any 
hour. He returned to his hotel to write a courteous 
note of acknowledgment. 

Many hours has Average Jones spent more tediously 
than those passed in the cool seclusion of Colonel 
Ridgway Graeme’s ireasure-house of print. He bur- 
rowed among quaint accumulations of forgotten classics. 
He dipped with astonishment into the savage and ultra- 
Rabelaisian satire of Von Hutten’s ‘‘ Epistole Obscu- 
rorum Virorum,” which set early sixteenth century 
Europe a-roar with laughter at the discomfited monks; 
and he cleansed himself from that tainted atmosphere 
in the fresh air and free English of a splendid Audubon 
‘‘first”—and all the time he was conscious that the 
Roman watched, watched, watched. More than once 
Livius. offered aid, seeking to apprise himself of the 
supposed mute’s line of investigation; but the other 
smilingly fended him off. At the end of four days, 
Average Jones had satisfied himself that if Livius were 
seeking anything in particular, he had an_ indefinite 
task before him, for the colonel’s bound treasures were 
in indescribable confusion. Apparently he had bought 
from far and near, without definite theme or purpose. 
As he bought he read, and having read, cast aside; 
and where a volume fell, there it had license to lie. No 
cataloguer had ever sought to restore order to that 
bibliographic riot. To seek any given book meant a 
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blind voyage, without compass or chart, throughout 
the mingled centuries. 

Often Colonel Graeme spent hours in one or the other 
of the huge book-rooms talking with his strange protégé 
and making copious notes. Usually the old gentleman 
questioned and the other answered. But one morn- 
ing the attitude seemed, to the listening Ad-Visor, to 
be reversed. Livius, in the far corner of the room, was 
speaking in a low tone. To judge from the older man’s 
impatient manner, the Roman was interrupting his 
host’s current of queries with interrogations of his own. 
Average Jones made a mental note, and, in conference 
with Warren that evenirg, asked him to ascertain from 
Colonel Graeme whether Livius’s inquiries had indi- 
cated a specific interest in any particular line of reading. 

On the following day, however, an event of more 
immediate import {occupied his mind. He had spent 
the morning in the up-stairs library, at the unevadable 
suggestion of Colonel Graeme, while the colonel and 
his Roman collogued below. Coming down about 
noon, Average Jones entered the colonel’s small study 
just in time to see Livius, who was alone in the room, 
turn away sharply from the desk. His elbow was held 
close to his ribs in a peculiar manner. He was conceal- 
ing something under his coat. With a pretense of 
clumsiness, Average Jones lolled against him in passing. 
Livius drew away, his high forehead working with 
suspicion. The Ad-Visor’s expression of blank apology, 
eked out with a bow anda grimace, belied the busy- 
working mind within. For, in the moment’s contact, 
he had heard something rustle crisply beneath the ill- 
fitting coat. 

What paper had the man from B. C. taken furtively 
from his benefactor’s table? It must be large; other- 
wise he could have readily thrust it into his pocket. 
No sooner was Livius out of the room than Average 
Jones scanned the desk. His face lighted with a sud- 
den smile. Colonel Graeme never read a newspaper— 
boasted, in fact, that he would n’t have one about the 
place. But, as Average Jones distinctly recalled, he 
had, himself, that very morning brought in a copy of the 
Globe and dropped it into the scrap-basket near the 
writing-table. It was gone. Livius had taken it. 

“If he’s got the newspaper-reading habit,” said 
Average Jones to himself, ‘‘I’ll set a trap for him. But 
Warren must furnish the bait.” 

He went to look up his aide. The conference be- 
tween them was long and exhaustive, covering the 
main points of the case from the beginning. 

‘Did you find out from Colonel Graeme,”’ inquired 
Average Jones, ‘‘ whether Livius affected any particular 
brand of literature?” 

**Yes. He seems to be specializing on late seven- 
teenth century British classicism. Apparently he con- 
siders that the flower of British scholarship of that time 
wrote a very inferior kind of dog-Latin.” 

“Late seventeenth century Latinity,” commented 
Average Jones. ‘‘ Thai—er—gives us a fair start. Now 
as to the body-servant.” 

**Old Saul?. | questioned him about strange callers. 
He said he remembered only two, besides an occasional 
peddler or agent. They were looking for work.” 

“What kind of work?” 

‘‘Inside the house. One wanted to catalogue the 
library.” 

‘“What did he look like?” 

‘*Saul says he wore glasses and a worse tall hat than 
the colonel’s and had a full beard.” 

‘* And the other?” 

‘* Book-binder and repairer. Wanted to fix up Col- 
onel Graeme’s collection. Youngish, smartly dressed, 
with a small waxed mustache.” 

**And our Livius is clean-shaven,” murmured Aver- 
age Jones. ‘‘ How long apart did they call?” 

‘**About two weeks. The second applicant came on 
the day of the last snowfall. I looked that up. It was 
March 27.” 

‘*Do you know, Warren,” observed Average Jones, 
‘*1 sometimes think that part of your talents, at least, 
are wasted in a chair of Latin.” 

‘Certainly, there is more excitement in this hide- 
and-seek game, as you play it, than in the pursuits of 
a fusty pedant,” admitted the other, crackling his 
large knuckles. “But when are we going to spring 
upon friend Livius and strip him of his fake toga?” 

‘*That’s the easiest part of it. I’ve already caught 
him filling a fountain pen as if he’d been brought up 
on them, and humming the Spinning chorus from ‘The 
Flying Dutchman’; not to mention the lifting of my 
newspaper.” 

** Nemo omnibus horis sapit,”” murmured Warren. 

**No. As you say, no fellow can be on the job all 
the time. But our problem is not to catch Livius, but 
to find out what it is he’s been after for the last four 
months.” 

‘‘Four months? You’re assuming that it was he 
who applied for work in the library.” 

‘Certainly. And when he failed at that he set 
about a very carefully developed scheme to get at Col- 
onel Graeme’s books anyway. By inquiries he found 
out the old gentleman’s fad and proceeded to get in 
training for it. You don’t know, perhaps, that | have 
a corps of assistants who clip, catalogue and file all un- 
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usual advertisements. Here is one which they turned 
up for me on my order to send me any queer educa- 
tional advertisements: ‘Wanted — Daily lessons in 
Latin speech from competent Spanish scholar. Write, 
Box 347, Banner office.’ That is from the New York 
Banner of April 3, shortly after the strange caller’s 
second abortive attempt to get into the Graeme library.” 

‘1 suppose our Livius figured out that Colonel 
Graeme’s theory of accent was about what a Spaniard 
would have. But he couldn’t have learned all his 
Latin in four months.” 

“He didn’t. He was a scholar already; an accom- 
plished one, who went wrong through drink and 
became a crook, specializing in rare books and prints. 
His name is Enderby; you’ll find it in the Harvard 


catalogue. He’s supposed to be dead. My assistant 
traced him through his Spanish-Latin teacher, a 
priest.” 


“But even allowing for his scholarship, he must have 
put in a deal of work perfecting himself in readiness of 
speech and accent.” 

“So he did. Therefore the prize must be big. A 
man of Enderby’s calibre doesn’t concoct a scheme of 
such ingenuity, and go into bondage with it, for 
nothing. Do you belong to the Cosmic Club?” 

The Assistant Professor stared. ‘‘ No,’ he said. 

‘I'd like to put you up there. One advantage of 
membership is that its roster includes experts in every 
known line of erudition, from scarabs to skeeing. For 
example, I’m now going to telegraph for aid from old 
Millington, who seldom misses a book auction and is a 
human bibliography of the wanderings of all rare 
volumes. I’m going to find out from him what British 
publication of the late seventeenth century in Latin is 
very valuable; also what volumes of that time have 
changed hands in the last six months.” 

‘Colonel Graeme went to a big book auction in New’ 
York early in March,” volunteered Warren, ‘‘but he 
told me he did n’t pick up anything of particular value.” 

‘*Then it’s something he doesn’t know about and 
Livius does. I’m going to take advantage of our 
Roman’s rather un-B. C.-like habit of reading the 
daily papers by trying him out with this adver- 
tisement.” 

Average Jones wrote rapidly and tossed the result to 
his coadjutor, who read: 

‘*LOST—Old book printed in Latin. Buff 
leather binding, a little faded (‘It’s safe to 


be that,’ explained Average Jones). No 
great value except to owner. Return to 
Colonel Ridgway Graeme, 11 Carteret 


Street, and receive reward."’ 


The advertisement made its appearance in big type 
on the front pages of the Baltimore papers of the fol- 
lowing day. That evening Average Jones met Warren, 
for dinner, with a puckered brow. 

‘*Did Livius rise to the bait,”’ asked the scholar. 

*‘Did he!” chuckled Average Jones. ‘‘He’s been 
nervous as a cat all day and hardly has looked at 
the library. But what puzzles me is this:” 

He exhibited a telegram from New York. 

‘‘Millington says positively no book of 
that time and description any great value. 
Enderby at Barclay auction in March and 
made row over some book which he missed 
because it was put up out of turn in catalogue. 
Barclay auctioneer thinks it was one of 
Percival privately bound books 1680-1703. 
An anonymous book of Percival library, 
‘‘De Merite Librorum Britannorum,’’ was 
sold to Colonel Graeme for $47, a good 
price. When do I get in on this? 

‘*(Signed) ROBERT BERTRAM.” 

**1 know that treatise,” said Warren. 
ticularly rare.” 

Average Jones stared at the telegram in silence. 
Finally he drawled: ‘‘ There are—er—books and—er 
—books—and—er—things in books. Wait here for 
me.” 

Three hours later he reappeared with collar wilted, 
but spirits elate, and abruptly announced: 

‘* Warren, 1’m a cobbler.” 

**A what?” 

‘*A cobbler. Mend your boots, you know.” 

** Are you in earnest ?” 

‘Certainly. Haven’t you ever remarked that a 
serious-minded earnestness always goes with cobbling? 
Though I’m not really a practical cobbler, but a pro- 
prietary one. Your friend, Bertram, will dress and act 


“It isn’t par- 


the part. I’ve wired him and he’s replied, collect, 
accepting the job. You and I will be in the back- 
ground.” 

“Where ?” 


‘No. 27 Jasmine Street. Not a very savory locality. 
Why is it, Warren, that the beauty of a city street is 
generally in inverse ratio to the poetic quality of its 
name? There I’ve hired the shop and stock of Mr. 
Hans Fichtel for two days, at the handsome rental of 
$10 per day. Mr. Fichtel purposes to take a 
a keg of beer a-fishing. 1 think two days will be 
enough.” 

‘*For the keg?” 

‘For that noble Roman, Livius. 
the papers pretty keenly now. 
he’ll find this advertisement.” 

Average. Jones read from a sheet of paper which he 
took from his pocket: 
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He’ll be reading 
And in to-morrow’s, 
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Since the sudden and mysterious 
disappearance of Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook in November, 1909, until the 
publication of this series no word has 
been received from this man who stood 
so conspicuously for a brief while be- 
fore the world, the recipient of un- 
precedented honors. Why did Dr. 
Cook disappear? Was not this a tacit 
admission that he had presented a 
fraudulent claim to the discovery of 
the North Pole? Or did he ever pos- 
sibly believe in himself? Where dur- 








“Did I get to the North Pole? * * I confess that I do not know ab- 
solutely. * * Fully, freely, and frankly I shall tell you everything.” 
—From Dr. Cook’s Own Story in Hampton's Magazine for January. 


AMPTON’S 


January issue now on sale—15 cents. Send 50 cents for a four mon 
tion containing the complete Cook story. HAMPTO NS MAGAZINE Now wok, 





From. Dr. Cook's latest 
photograph taken at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., No- 





vember, 1910, for Hamp- 
ton’s Magazin. 
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ing his absence, has he been, and 
what has he done? 

During the past year Dr. Cook has 
been reported i in many places. Various 
interviews have been attributed to him. 
One has announced his going secretly 
North, another told of his attending 
the Peary lecture in London. Dr. Cook 
brands these as fabrications. Here, for 
the first time, he makes an authorita- 
tive statement tothe world andanswers 
the questions asked about him. Dr. 
Cook’s Own Story--an intensely hu- 
man document—appears exclusively in 
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$51,000; to hundreds like O. Schleicher, Ohio 
(minister), whose first 12 hours’ 

sold 30 outfits (profit 
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View ‘exas, 
sold 16 in 3 hours (profit $43.68). Reese, Pa. (carpenter), solic- 
ited 60 people—s . Reader, these results possible i Fon. at 
or travelling, as exclusive agent for Allen’s Wonderful Bath 
Apparatus. New, powerful, irresistible. Truly wonderful! Gives 
every home a modern bathroom for only $6. Abbolishes 
tubs, bowls, buckets, wash rags, sponges. Supplies or cold water in 
any room. No plumbing, no water works, self-heating, 
makes bathing 5 minute operation. Easily carried from room to room. 
Child operates easily. Means no more cold rooms, drudgery, lugging 
water, filling tubs, emptying, cleaning, putting away. No wonder 
agents without previous experience make small fortunes, 
buy homes, have an t bile, t. ver 
8 orders to every 10 families. Fascinating, dignified, exciting ate 


Free Sample, Credit, Liberal Terms‘, 2<tve seen. 
business supplies capital. Investigate by all means. Address postal today for full cetails. 


ALLEN MFG. CO., 3172 Allen Building, TOLEDO, 0. 
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a dog story that’s the real 
thing. You can locate it by 
the drawings of C. L. Bull. 


@ There are automobile arti- 
cles that interest one and 
pay big returns to the buyer 
and owner. 


@ And there are a dozen more 
big, cheerful outdoor stories 
that help in a practical way. 


@ The January issue is the 
beginning of OUTING’S most 
helpful year. 


@ Make sure of next year’s 
best outdoor reading by pur- 
chasing a year’s subscription 
through your dealer or agent. 
All news-stands, 25 cents. 
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sentatives. Write for terms. 
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THEY MEANT WELL 


of his career and see that. | could not deny myself that 
he was immensely attractive in spite of. everything. 

“You see,” said Mme. Desterelles, and she spoke as 
one uttering her thoughts aloud rather than explaining 
a thing, ‘‘ Genevieve is fighting for her life. If she 
marries Morrison it will be Anastasia over again, only 
worse. If we could tide her over this little time now, 
she will find herself. She’s in a difficult place, but 
she’ll find herself, or else some one who really cares 
for her—a decent sort—will find her.” 

At that moment there didn’t seem to be much 
chance of a ‘‘decent sort” finding her, for from the 
atrival of Chauncey Morrison, Genevieve had been seen 
constantly with Redmond, and at this the talk in the 
hotel reached the dimensions of something nearer 
scandal, for Redmond was a sore spot in our little com- 
munity. We were proud of his talents, of course. 
Who wouldn’t have been? But his ways of life 
offended us and we told each other that we tolerated 
him only because of his wife. It was the more bitter 
to us because we also suspected that he tolerated us on 
her account. | think we may have forgiven him his 
many flirtations if it had n’t been for his little superior, 
smiling manner, and among ourselves we pitied Mrs. 
Redmond sincerely and even went so far as to wonder 
how much of her ill-health was caused by the straying 
affections of her husband. Not that we had the slightest 
fault to find with his manner to her—he was always 
charming and attentive. They stayed there because the 
climate suited her and because she was well taken care 
of in the hotel, but he didn’t hesitate to show us the 
mortal boredom he felt in this environment, and we and 
the partisans of Genevieve felt that, on Redmond’s part 
anyway, this was too much. 

Thus Mortimer Johnson reiterated without ceasing: 

‘*Really, being interested in this young lady as you 
are, it seems to me your duty to warn her. And, after 
all, you must consider that she is a very young girl and 
should be protected.” 

We approached Mme. Desterelles on this point, but 
she confessed herself hopelessly inadequate to such a task. 

‘As it is,” she wailed, ‘‘ you know | have only the 
faintest hold over her. She tolerates me; how could | 
interfere—she talks to me about him and says he isa 
good friend of hers, and God knows the child needs 
friends.” 

**Not that sort of a friend,” Mrs. Evans snorted. ‘1 
should think you would rather see her married to Mor- 
rison and done with it; | am sure he seems quite harm- 
less—since he has been here, at any rate.” 

But here the poor lady showed unwonted spirit : 
**! had rather see anything than that,” she cried. 
‘Except for the talk | know there is, | am comfortable 
when she is with Mr. Redmond. He’s old enough to 
be her father. But the way they have taken Morrison 
in here and have left Genevieve out—”’ And Mme. 
Desterelles grew red over the injustice of it. 

There was one thing sure: the girl’s position in the 
hotel was becoming more unbearable every day. 
And now | come to a black page in the story, because 
| do not know how much we fooled ourselves in what 
we did nor how much our motives were mixed; how 
much we resented the talk just because it touched us, 
nor how much we really cared for Genevieve’s welfare. 
The one person who did care unselfishly had let it go, 
and we might have done the same. 

I know that for a long time, whenever we four found 
ourselves alone, conversation like this would fly back 
and forth. Mrs. Evans would begin by saying sharply: 
“The situation is unbearable!” while Ann Grierson 
would meet her with a mournful— 

“The poor child needs a guiding hand—” 

**Poor Mrs. Redmond—” 

“This talk, you know, is insupportable! ” 

And Elizabeth Anderson would contribute— 

“* The girl’s situation is most—” and Mrs. Evans take 
her up with— 

“‘If Anastasia is incapable of tending to her own 
daughter, we should not shirk the responsibility.” 

I think we meant well, but sometimes a very good 
woman lacks the perception of a fairly bad man. 
What right have we, after all, to put our clumsy 
hands into the tangled meshes of another person’s 
life ? 

| know at the moment it did not seem of so much 
importance; in fact, when Ann Grierson resolved at 
last to speak to the girl, it was mainly with the feeling 
of dread of a disagreeable interview. 

‘*She’s so little a respecter of the social surface,” 
Ann wailed as she went on her errand. 

Time went by and she did not return. Elizabeth 
Anderson and Mrs. Evans and | sat at our little end of 
the piazza. An uneasy silence fell upon us. 

Once Mrs. Evans remarked crisply: ‘1 hope that 
child is not making poor Ann a scene.” 

Silence fell upon us again; time went by and yet 
Ann did not return. 

‘*She may have gone to her room,” | said at last; ‘‘1 
think I’ll go and see.” 

I knocked on the door and knocked again and was 
about to turn away when Ann’s voice bade me enter. 
She was sitting there in the darkness and did not speak 
to me. A presentiment of something untoward came 
over me. 
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““What is the matter?” | demanded and turned on 
the light. 

Ann’s eyes, swollen with crying, blinked at me. 

**1 don’t know,” she said. “‘l don’t know what 
I’ve done.” 

‘“What do you mean ?”’ I asked. 

**1 don’t know,” she repeated. ‘‘I feel as if I had 
done something awful; something, you know, hideously 
indelicate. | have never,” she went on in a low voice, 
‘*seen anyone so awfully shocked, so awfully wounded. 
I went at it in the best way | could. She didn’t help 
me out a bit. She sat perfectly quiet, just looking at 
me with those spectacular eyes of hers and then at last 
she said: 

‘“““Do you mean that they have all been talking 
about me? That they have all misunderstood my 
friendship ?_ That you have?’ 

““What could I say? I told her it was imprudent. 
I tried to get hold of her by her sympathies. 1 spoke 
of Mrs. Redmond and the unhappy part she played. 
And Genevieve sat there with all the color gone from 
her face. 1 can’t describe the look cf her sitting there 
quivering like something that has been struck—like a 
girl who hears of the low things of the world for the 
first time—and then she didn’t say a word for so long 
that | was frightened. At last she whispered: 

*** And he knew it—he knew how his wife felt and 
what people said and he let me get the comfort that his 
friendship gave me’ at her expense ! ’ 

“Then she got up and walked up and down and 
asked in a voice of such bitterness as | have never 
heard: ‘Are all men bad, then?’ And | tried to com- 
fort her but it didn’t do any good. Someway, with a 
girl like that, all our little subterfuges of speech seem so 
futile; she strikes at the truth so! 

‘Then she began to cry—slow, difficult tears—the 
way I have seen a man cry once or twice, and she told 
me how afraid she had been of Chauncey Morrison. 
Oh, she told me everything; not justifying herself— 
she just spoke out the way people talk when they 
think aloud. There’s nothing in her difficult position 
she does n’t understand—about the money, about how 
they can’t leave here, all the things Mme. Desterelles 
thinks she does n’t know; and then she stood in front 
of me and asked, like a child: 

““*T can’t help being born the way I am, can I? 
And being as I am, I can’t ask favors, canl? But | 
must go! I must go! Ican’t live in a place like 
this!’ And she put her hands across her breast as 
though she were shielding herself from something hor- 
rible. ‘Oh, it’s too dirty here!’ she cried out, and | 
felt dirty; horribly dirty, foul-minded; and when | 
think how all of us sat and gossiped—gossiped instead 
of making her care for us, for she would have cared for 
us, you know. She would care for anybody who was 
really kind to her. That’s why I’ve been crying; that 
and the pity for her. You see, she hadn't any one else 
to turn to, and when she was with Redmond she 
could n’t be with Chauncey. He kept him off. Ap- 
parently he has understood, and not one of us—mothers 
of girls as we are—found out what even a man like 
that understood. We left it toa man like Redmond—” 
and Ann fell to weeping again. 

I tried to comfort her, but it wasn’t any use. Gen- 
evieve, as Ann put it, had stripped from us our little 
subterfuges. 

“It’s too late now,” Ann sobbed. ‘* We can’t undo 
it—we can’t get her confidence at this stage—and | 
talked about her need of a guiding hand. And I’m 
afraid she’s going to do something desperate.” 

**Pooh!” said 1. ‘‘Desperate! A little gossip’s 
not such a desperate thing.” 

Ann raised her head sharply and the voice she spoke 
in was almost stern. 

“‘Have you forgotten your own youth?” she de- 
manded. ‘‘ This thing is no mere gossip to that child. 
I tell you she’s wounded to the depths of her.” 

And, as if in answer to her fears, there came a hur- 
ried rap on the door and Mme. Desterellés entered. 

‘* What have you done to her?” she cried. ‘‘ What 
have you done to my Genevieve! She’s gone!” 

‘*Gone!” | echoed dully. ‘Gone where?” 

**Gone home, if you call it that—gone back to An- 
astasia with Morrison—gone in his racing car. She 
sent for him and then she kissed me good-by and told 
me what she was going todo. They are to be mar- 
ried at once—to-night, to-morrow—I don’t know 
when! He’ll make sure of her while he can—l tried 
to stop her—I don’t know what is driving her. 1 said— 

***But you, Genevieve—what about you?’ 

‘** What about me?’ she answered, ‘ What difference 
does it make about me? Sooner or later something ’s 
got to become of me, and I can’t stay here.’ 

‘“Then she kissed me again and said: 

***It’s the only way out for me; Chauncey is better 
than this.’ What did you do?” Mme. Desterelles de- 
manded again. 

But we had no answer. We couldn’t tell her that 
we meant well and that we wanted to put out ‘‘a 
guiding hand,” as we had called it. We couldn’t say 
anything, for just at that moment we saw, | think, 
too exactly what it was that we had done—that we 
had dealt brutally and blunderingly with that lovely 
thing called Youth until among us all we had killed it. 
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The Little Mother and 
Their Majesties 


[Continued from page 27] 


oer 


Ave the people ’ere about the court an’ over in 

Thistledown Lane s’yin’ me dad was dished by the 

Widow Flossie? Never! Though she is a beauty.” 
With this resolution, Gwennie locked away her 

father’s trinkets and slowly, thoughtfully, moved to 

retirement. 

il 


‘Kine Hat was a good king,” read little Hal—‘* an’ 
oh,” he added plaintively, ‘‘! am so ’ungry.” 

Quick light steps sounded on the stairs and Gwennie 
burst into the room. 

‘*What a time you’ve been,” he began fretfully. 

‘*S’y never a word,” Gwennie urged. 

She placed some lumps of sugar and a tiny packet of 
tea on the table. 

**1 brought ’em along; it was n’t thieving for I never 
’ad me tea with the other servants—just worked on 
since noon—never a stop. I’m all in too, but | was 
lucky to get the job.” 

She threw off her shawl, bustled about and in no 
time there was a boiling kettle. Greedily, Hal began 
upon his bread and warm, sweet tea. Gwennie stood 
at the table and drank too, her little face, pinched and 
pale, her eyes snapping excitedly; her hair stood out in 
tiny light braids that quivered too, expectantly. 

“*Whatever’s on?” demanded Hal. 

‘*Some place a long tramp out o’ London is country; 
trees an’ flowers an’ grass,” said Gwennie. ‘‘I’ve 
always wanted to go, an’ now the time’s come. Sum- 
mer’s about ’ere an’ to-night you an’ me—” 

‘*Gwennie! Reely an’ true?” 

Gwennie dived into their bedroom and brought out 
shabby little articles of apparel, tying them in a blanket. 
She hopped to the chest of drawers and with custom- 
ary care laid out the zebra suit, scarlet waistcoat and 
the usual necessities convenient for her father’s 
adornment. 

With a cap and a shawl she approached Hal. 

*‘1’m goin’ out an’ you’re to set ready an’ quiet by 
the fire.” She fastened the shawl with a hair-pin and 
drew the cap down over his ears. ‘‘Dad may come in, 
but I'll not be long, tell ’im, an’ ’e’s to dress ’imself as 
usual.” She drew her brother in his chair toward the 
fireplace. ‘‘And don’t stare at Dad; it vexes ’im.” 

A slow smile spread over the little face. 

**Dad’s a rum ’un in ’is checks. I watched ’im 
through the key-hole Iast night makin’ ready to go 
out. It did make me larf!” 

But Gwennie had not heard. She stood in a chair 
before Their Majesties. Slowly, reverently, she lifted 
them one after the other from their places on the wall 
to the floor. A tear splashed upon Her Maijesty’s face. 

‘*! never thort I’d be the one to tike you to Solo- 
mon’s, but I "ll get you out again, never fear.” 

Murmuring apologies and reassurances, Gwennie 
shuffled out with a loved picture under each arm. 

Hal peered after her, his big eyes bright, beneath the 
overhanging peak of cap. A sudden pleasant thought 
came. 

‘*Maybe this time we gets what Their Majesties 
fetches. It’s one on Dad.” He smiled with grim satis- 
faction, and his father’s footsteps sounding on the 
stair, he closed his eyes, feigning sleep. 

Mr. Raymond entered, and, satisfied with the situa- 
tion, endeavored to keep silence, proceeding with his 
supper cautiously. He observed his evening attire and 
the absence of Their Majesties wonderingly. 

**Gwennie,” he demanded at once, when, presently, 
exhibiting uncontrollable signs of grief, she came in 
trying to face him bravely, ‘‘don’t tell me you ’ve been 
an’ pawned Their Majesties.” 

**You’ll need the money, Dad.” 

Mr. Raymond’s brow cleared. At the same time his 
son, rousing quickly, turned upon him that distasteful 
gaze of reproach. 

“Put ’im to bed, Gwennie, do,” begged her father. 

**Dad,” said Gwennie, ‘‘’e an’ | is going away. 
You'll be able to s’y to the widow to-night: ‘Me 
children is no more !’” 

Mr. Raymond sat up brightly. 

‘* Begin to dress.” She waved her hand toward his 
wardrobe. ‘‘ You goes to ’er to-night, a ’andsome man, 
a gentleman; you carries ’er a present; you s’ys to ’er, 
‘Flossie 1 ’ave no children; | ’ave nothink; now you 
will be mine ?’” 

Mr. Raymond stood up and gathering up his clothes, 
paused, his head cocked brightly sideways. 

““ Where do I get the present I carries ’er?” 

Gwennie chinked the silver in her pocket. 

“With the money from Their Majesties,” she mur- 
mured. ‘‘Come, buck up, it’s gettin’ late an’ we must 
be off.” 

Thoughtfully, Mr. Raymond retired with his clothes 
behind the curtains. Gwennie moved briskly about 
with her final preparations for departure, dabbing fre- 
quently at persistent tears. As her father emerged, she 
paused to tie his cravat and add each adored ornament 
to his person. 

“Be careful about the tooth, Dad,” she urged. 
**Your best plan is to always wear it, from now on, 
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“The Clear Track” 


Two men a thousand miles apart 
talk to each other by telephone 
without leaving their desks. 


clear from end to end to carry the 
voice of one customer. 


The Bell system has more than 
ten million miles of wire and reaches 
over five million telephones. This 
system is operated by a force of 
one hundred thousand people and 
makes seven billion connections a 
year—twenty million “clear tracks” 
a day for the local and long dis- 
tance communication of the Ameri- 
can people. 


Two wires of copper form the 
track over which the talk travels 
from point to point throughout a 
continent. 


Moving along one railroad track 
at the same time are scores of trains 
carrying thousands of passengers. 
The telephone track must be 


The efficiency of the Bell system depends upon 
“One System, One Policy, Universal Service.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
ANbD ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

















Earn $3,000 to $10,000 a Year in Real 
Estate, Brokerage and Insurance 


If youare ambitious to better your condition—if you want to establish your- 
self in a splendid paying business requiring no capital—send me your name 
and address and I will mail you—free—a valuable 62-page praenaiion ex- 
plaining our system of money-making, without interfering with your. present 
occupation. We have perfected a thoroughly practical, scientifiCc method 
of teaching by mail the. Real Estate, Brokerage and Insurance Business. 

Under our plan, we teach these big money-making branches to one able, am- 
bitious and energetic person in each community. When you are thoro 
qualified to make a success of the business, we appoint you 


Special Representative 


This gives you a chance to identify yourself with the oldest and largest Co-oper- 
ative Real Estate and Brokerage Company in America. By our system you can 
—if you will—be making money in a few weeks without conflicting in any 
way with your regular work. Our Co-operative Department will give you 
more choice, salable property to handle than any other concern in the 
world. So the sooner you investigate our plan, the sooner you will get 
your own real estate signs up and be ready for business. 


Valuable Commercial Law Course Free 


To each of our representatives we also give a thorough course-in com- 
mercial law without cost. This instruction is indispensable to any man who 
wants to make his way in the business world. We teach you, free, every- 
thing you need to know to successfully meet legal problems 
that may arise in any busi t ti And we also fur- 
nish you free legal advice whenever you require it, 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


Don’t procrastinate. Act! Anything thatis worth doing 
is worth doing - Send for this book right now, 
while the matter is before you. ‘I'll do it to-morrow” has 
been the grave of t) intenti “I'll dois today,” 
is tho solid rock on which to build the only enduring success. 















The International Realty Corp. 
i 1156 Manhattan Blidg., Chicago, Ill, 


Please send me by return mail your Big 63 
I Page Free Prospectus, and oblige. 














Just mail the coupon today and you will receive free the in- | 
valuable book, which to thousands has proved the key that Name 
opens the door of great achievements in business. 
International Realty Corp., 1156 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Guccessors to The Cross Co., and H. W. Cross & Co. t Addr ~— 
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YOU CANNOT ESCAPE 
THE RISK OF INFECTION 


from goouel contact with the traveling public, 
by rail, trolley or steamer, in hotels, theatres, 
churches, schools, etc., or when your 
mail, money or newspapers. 

You can guard against the by 
using ag Ge Soap, before and after, fac 
your toilet, bat 
cannot live mes ene iihebes is ee used, 
It gives a delightful as of eitnthing 
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oe from infection. 


5c. at AR Dr Drnasiote ‘ 
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If not at your cach ‘8, 
send 5c. (stamps orcoin) 


for full sized cake to 
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TRY THE FLAVOR 


Mapleine 


IN COOKING 
\ rich, mild, sweet mellowness, which trans- 
rms the every-day milk puddings, custards, 
cakes, frostings, cake fillings, sauces, fudges, 
candies, etc., into enticing and original dainties. 


For Home-Made Syrup 


Dissolve granulated sugar in 
water and add Mapleine, 
t It is a deliciously 


1 pure table syrup, 
than Maple. 


good an 


Full Directions on 
the bottle 
Mapleine. If 
end us 35 cents for 
bottle and recipe 
ok Address, 
Dept. C, 


Crescent Mfg. Co. 


Seattle. Wash. 
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“DON'T SHOUT” 


“| hear you. I can wes now peweies as 
anybody. 

thing cece tn E MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but on = invisible. | would 
not know I had them in, myself, orily 
that I hear hi right." 


The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


makes low sounds and whi 
plainly heard. Invisible, comfort- 
able, g and ees. 
Anyone can adjust it. Over one 
ousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
rHE MORLEY CO., Dept. 708, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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LYON & HEALY 


HARPS 


ogue of Lyon & Healy Harps free to anyone 
interested. Also bargains in Used Harps. 
Monthly payments may be arranged. 


LYON & HEALY, Manager H.B.M., Chicago 
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Highest Award, Chicago World’s Fair, 1893. 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 








an’ not ’ave ’er think thev’s anythink false about you.” 

“I s’y, Gwennie,” complained her father, ‘‘1 can’t 
see ’ow I'll get on without you.” 

**You’ll ’ave ’er.’? Gwennie choked back her emo- 
tion. ‘‘’Ere,” she took from her pocket the silver 
pieces and a letter, ‘‘ this five bob which | got on Their 
Majesties buys ’er a engagement ring. Get one with a 
diamond in it, Dad, an’ ’ere’s suthink to ’ave in your 
pocket, like all gentlemen does.” She added a shilling 
and three pennies. ‘“‘! earned a bit extra to-d’y 
workin’ in a grand ’ouse in Cadogan Square where one 
o’ the reg’lar ’elp was ill.” 

“I fancy we'll need a bit, 
Gwennie,” piped Hal. 

“*Now then,” fumed Mr. Raymond, clutching the 
money, ‘‘does ’e care for ’’is daddy's ’appiness? Ain't 
’e always thinkin’ of ’iself ?” 

**Don’t mind ’im, Dad.” 
little, crumpled letter. 
’ow we've run away. 

ou’ve read it. 
ad.” 

Mr. Raymond took it, at the same time slowly 
nodding his comprehension of her meaning. 

‘*Good-by, Dad, | ’ope you'll be ’appy.” 

They shook hands solemnly. Gwennie motioned 
her brother. He stepped from his chair and offered his 
finger-tips coldly. Mr. Raymond shook them quickly. 

““We'll go first.” Gwennie straightened her hat, 
drew up her shawl and led her brother to the door. 
‘You come right along, Dad, an’ get the ring an’ go 
to ’er.” 

Mr. Raymond nodded. 

‘*Good-by, Gwennie,” he called after her, gently. 

Gwennie could not answer. Leading Hal, she hur- 
ried down the stairs, across the dim court and into the 
street. 

‘We'll walk as far as we can to-night, then we'll lie 
down somewhere an’ in the mornin’ go on,” she 
murmured. 

Suddenly she stopped, turned, and led him rapidly 
back in the direction from which they had come. 

‘“*1 don’t want to go back to Dad,” he complained, 
‘“'e gives me the ’ump.” 

Gwennie stopped at the corner of a dark little street, 
presently turning slowly into it. 

“It’s Thistledown Lane,” observed Hal. 

She pushed him along gently into a darkened door- 
way, depositing their bundle beside him. 

“Just wait ’ere a bit, duckie; I'll’ not be long.” 
Gwennie hopped away stealthily in the shadows, up 
the lane. 

In the Widow Fullerton’s front room on the ground 
floor, the window shades were stopped just above the 
tops ‘of the brightly flowering geraniums. 

With a little grate-fire and the light of two candles 
burning at once, Mrs. Fullerton at her table, with often 
a friend in to tea, presented a picture of alluring cozi- 
ness. Gwennie had many times before peeped in. 
But now, with unusual caution and even a pang of 
guilt, she crouched outside. 

To-night, Mrs. Fullerton sat alone. She stared 
fixedly into her empty tea-cup. Gwennie had heard 
she was as good at reading your fortune in tea leaves 
as she was at her business of nursing. 

“But where’s Dad?” wondered Gwennie. 

At that moment she recognized his approaching foot- 
steps and crouched low in the shadow. Mr. Raymond 
advanced, passed through the outer entrance and 
tapped with his stick at the widow’s door. 

Peering up, Gwennie saw the door opened and her 
father admitted. He came in slowly without his cus- 
tomary buoyancy. His head drooped under the old 
tweed cap. Shocked, Gwennie recalled that she had 
forgotten to give him his silk hat. 

She leaned closer to the window, eagerly. 

“You're Seedy,’ ” came the widow’s full-toned voice, 

‘sit down.” 

Mr. Raymond obeyed, taking a letter fumblingly 
from his pocket. Without ceremony, Mrs. Fullerton 
took it, opened it in the candle light and proceeded to 
read. 

“*Run away? Your children run away?” Shrilly 
reiterating the words and waving the letter, she turned 
so wildly upon him that Mr. Raymond started to his 
feet. ‘‘After’em, fat’ead,” she gave him a shove, ‘‘go 
after ’em before it’s too late !” 

‘*Where?” He stumbled a few steps weakly. ‘‘l 
ort to asked Gwennie where she meant to go.” 

‘*Then you knew she meant to do it?” Gwennie 
saw her father shaken roughly. 

‘*She didn’t want to stand between me an’ you”— 
Mr. Raymond had broken down-——‘*‘ but now, some’ow, 
after all; | can’t seem to see ‘ow I'll get on without ’er, 
no mattet what !” 

“After “em!” The widow again took up the cry 
and also the teapot angrily. ‘‘ Go after’em or I'll give 
you su’think, A ’iding that'll make a man of you! 
I’ll—” as she raised the teapot threateningly, a fearful 
little scream sounded without her window. 

Quick, light steps pattered in the entry-way, the 
door opened, and in upon the astonished pair burst 
Gwennie. 

Mrs. Fullerton lowered the teapot. Anger fled and 
her face relaxed into its customary dimpling serenity. 

‘*My word, gal,”’ she said. 

‘Oh, Missus Fullerton, won't you ’ave Dad, an’ 


goin’ on a ’oliday, 


Gwennie held forth the 
“It’s to you from me an’ tells 
Show it to Flossie, an’ pretend 
Don’t s’y you can’t read, y’ know, 
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make ’im ’appy?” Gwennie wrung her little hands. 
“* We've never denied ’im nothink. Ain’t ’e quite the 
gentleman ?” 

pos Prowdly pointed to the figure drooping in a chair. 

ce in’t ’e —? 

“That m1 do, Gwennie!” With a flickering show of 
spirit, her father rose. ‘‘If Flossie s’ys no—” 

‘“‘Stop!” Flossie held up a firm plump hand. 
= Things i is different from what | thort.” 

She turned to Gwennie who watched her eagerly, 
tremblingly, and suddenly held out two plump motherly 
arms. Gwennie, with a little cry, ran forward to the 
warm welcoming embrace she had long missed. 

“Pore little gal,” murmured the widow, 
there, then.” 

Mr. Raymond, eyeing them for a moment, stepped 
lightly, briskly past to the door and hurried out. 

‘Being a stepmother to children as takes a fancy to 


‘there, 


you,’ ’ said Mrs. Fullerton, stroking Gwennie’s hair, “‘ is 
awright !’ 

“‘An’ you will ’ave Dad?” Gwennie looked up 
happily. 


“‘I don’t mind,” admitted the widow softly. 

Gwennie ardently kissed her and turned to look for 
her father. Mrs. Fullerton looked about, too. 

** Sneaked off ’ome,” said Gwennie. 

**We’ll go after ’im,” said Mrs. Fullerton, catching 
up her shawl. ‘‘I’ll’ave a look at your ’ouse ’old goods, 
too, an’ we’ll take the room for you that’s to let ’ere, 
back of mine. This room is big enough for two—that 's 
married.” 

They devoted some moments to planning before 
Gwennie caught the widow’s arm happily and they 
hurried out. 

“Vil pick up little Hal,” she said; 
alone ’ere.”” 

They came upon him asleep, 
the bundle. 
her. 

“Pore old chap,” she cooed. 

Gwennie led the way. 

As she opened her door a brightly blazing fire in the 
grate and the light from several candles dazed her. 
And there, before the fire in shirt sleeves and red waist- 
coat sat her father, puffing his pipe, his gaze directed 
sentimentally upward. 

Gwennie gasped, for from their positions over the 
fireplace, there smiled back upon him, upon them all, 
the faces of Their Majesties. 

Mr. Raymond turned. 

‘Solomon let me ’ave ’em without the ticket for six- 
pence extra, Gwennie, when I told ’im ’ow I meant to 
— you.” 

wennie could only smile astonished joy. 
pointed to her companion. 

‘“Ere’s Flossie, an’ she ’ll ’ave you.” 

Mr. Raymond looked at Flossie with eyes of alarm. 

“*If she’d rather not—” 

Mrs. Fullerton crossed the room and deposited Mr. 
Raymond’s sleeping son in his lap. 

“* Pull off ’is shoes! ” 

He delayed but briefly, with her commanding pres- 
ence near. 

“* Flossie,” said Gwennie gazing rapturously at the 
pictures over the fireplace, ‘‘’ave ever you seen ’and- 
somer likenesses of Their Majesties ’n these?” 

‘“Ardly ever,”’ admitted the widow. 

Gwennie whispered to her. 

‘*You dear little gal,” Mrs. Fullerton’s arms again 
embraced her; ‘‘ wanted ’im to give me a ring, did 
you? Notif ’e got it that way? ’E showed a bit of 
sense there.” 

She turned her blue eyes, for the first time during the 
evening, approvingly upon him. Mr. Raymond looked 
back at her shyly. She smiled, her beautiful red cheeks 
dimpling sweetly. 

‘“Take off the rest of ’is things an’ carry the little 
chap to bed, Ronald,” she said. 

Meekly Mr. Raymond rose and staggered with the 
unaccustomed burden to the little bedroom. Presently 
he returned. 

“‘If your rent’s up to-morrow, you may as well move 
then,” the widow was saying. 

‘An’ you an’ Dad could be married in the morning, 
first thing!” Gwennie again fell into Mrs. Fullerton’s 
arms, as she nodded her assent. 

Mr. Raymond unintentionally sneezed. They looked 
up, moved together toward him, and each with out- 
stretched arm, drew him to them fondly. 

“Dad, I’m every bit as glad as you,” 
Gwennie. 

Her father’s muffled, happy reply, sounded almost 


like ‘‘ Gladder !” 
+ + 
He Knew His Time-Table 


woman waited and waited for a car in a Boston 
suburb and no car came. Finally she lost all 
patience. ‘Will you please tell me,” she demanded 
of the starter, an old man seated on a keg and chewing 
tobacco, ‘‘if there are any cars left on this line, and if 
so, when they pass here ?” 
Without removing his eyes from the distant horizon 
and without stopping chewing, the old man answered: 
‘A quarter arter, a half arter, a quarter to, and at.” 


667.) 


e’s waitin’ 


his head pillowed on 
Mrs. Fullerton bent and gathered him to 


She 


sobbed 
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The Hazard 


[Continued from page 23) 


he was past the girl’s cooling. His answer was to place 
both hands upon her shoulders and force her to meet 
his eyes. 

‘Patrick is mad in love with you—and so am I— 
You have played us—cat and mouse—nigh the year 
through. But now the cat’s game is done; the mice 
are at each other’s throats!’’ His voice was hoarse, the 
pressure of his hands cruel; it was the moment, accord- 
ing to tradition, for Mistress Bridget to cry out, to 
shrink or faint. But, curious to note, she did none of 
these things. Some secret inbred courage leaped in her 
to the challenge. Her eves flashed as they met Roger’s. 

‘* What mean you?” she asked, very short and sharp. 

‘* This, Mistress Bridget! Patience is not long-lived 
in us Trales. To-day my brother and myself saw ours 
die hard.” 

““A quarrel?” The words slipped through scarce 
parted lips. 

** Aye, a quarrel!” 

“You fight then for me?” 

‘* Fight!” Roger laughed with bitter scorn. ‘‘ Where 
live you, Mistress Bridget, to be so old-time and 
unmodish? Sure, a cut-and-thrust was good enough 
for the last generation, but your gentleman of to-day is 
too fine for such simple business. You wrong my 
brother and myself! We diced for you, madam—diced 
at our own card table, in our own parlor—the winning 
man to take the whole, the loser to strip himself even 
of life itself inside three days. Oh, you wrong us, to 
credit us with mere swords and seconds.” 

**You diced—for your lives ?”’ 

‘** For you,” he corrected. 

** And who lost? Who lost?” 

The words sped from her without volition; but even 
as they formed themselves, her voice seemed to faint 
away, her cheek blanched to an overmastering com- 
prehension. 

** Patrick lost!’ she said, her tone a whisper. 

For a full minute there was silence, then Roger spoke 
in a voice as low as her own, hoarse and unsteady. 

**One must be loser,” he said. ‘‘And we are both 
Trales. No Trale ever shirked death.” 

‘But he can not die!” cried Mistress Bridget. ‘‘ We 
can not permit his death!” 

Roger’s eyes had dropped when he spoke his last 
words; now they lifted and fixed themselves on hers 
in a strange hot glance. 

““ We need not!” he said very low. 

She stared at him an instant, then he burst forth 
anew. 

‘Mistress Bridget, you know the Trales! Honor is 
honor, however mad the hazard! The loser of this 
dice-throw loses life as sure as if the king had ordered 
his execution.” 

**But ’tis monstrous! Monstrous! ” 

He withdrew his hands from her shoulders and left 
her swaying before him, white and helpless, the while 
he looked at her with covetous eyes. 

**One thing saves him, Mistress Bridget.” 

She raised her eyes, dark and wild, and a question 
leaped at him from their depths.. 

“*An’ I can come to him to-morrow morn and say: 
‘The lady hath forestalled your pistol, brother. I 
have married a wife!’” 

‘A wife!” 

““Aye!” He caught her wrist and pulled her toward 
him, his being aflame with: passion, the desire of pos- 
session surging in him to the obscuring of all else. 
‘* Marry me, Bridget! Marry me to-night! ’Tis that I 
have come to say—that and naught else. Within the 
hour, two of my red horses will be harnessed to.the 
barouche and waiting in a courtyard off the square. 
We will cover the ground as fast as hoofs can fly, and 
once at Glentrale, the chaplain will make quick work 
of a marriage service. What say you, Biddy? What 
say you?” He caught her against his breast, his 
breath searing her cheek, his heart beating against hers. 

And Mistress Bridget, helpless in the fervor of that 
embrace, was learning life—learning what life may 
demand and love pay when needs must. No doubt 
came to her, It was the day of honor; a Trale would 
pay his honorable debts. She saw Patrick in all his 
fineness—the high-bred face, the dark eyes that could 
flash like steel, the lips that could curl to smiles or 
scorn. She saw all, and her soul seemed to melt 
within her. 

** My answer, Biddy ?” 

Roger’s voice was like whipcord across her thoughts. 
She threw back her head and looked at him, almost, it 
seemed to her excited fancy, as Patrick might have 
looked. 

“My answer is ‘ yes.’ Wait me an hour from now 
at the little gate behind the house. I can slip out 
unheeded while the supper is being served.” 

‘*My queen!” cried Roger, and he bent to her lips. 

But with a subtle moment she slipped from his 
embrace ere he could touch even her cheek, and was 
gone, a flash of silver, across the quiet room. 


Ill 
"THe wind that had all day long blown from the east 
was still sweeping the town, but now dark drifts 
of cloud began to lower over the night sky, and a fine 
snow, dry and sharp as needle-points, drove loiterers 
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“Night Letters for Travelers 


The family always wants to know that 
you “arrived safely,’ what sort of 
trip you had, how you found things 
at your destination. 


Send them a Night Letter any time 
before midnight and they will receive 
it next morning. 


The Night Letter prevents anxiety on 
the part of those who are left at 
home and enables you to telegraph 
a real message with something of 
yourself in it. 


The terseness of the ordinary telegram 
is not required. Fifty words may be 
sent as a Night Letter at the same 
rate as a ten-word day message. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


“Prompt, Efficient, Popular Service,” 
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opue ILLS of the American Indian, who lived closely 

to Nature, were healed mostly with natural spring 
waters. Nature’s remedies made the Red Man sturdy. 
Buffalo Lithia Springs Water is America’s, greatest 
medicinal cure. It is a natural spring water, bottled at 
the springs under directions of a competent bacteriologist. 
Corrects all disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder. Elimi- 
nates any excess of Uric Acid in the system. Especially 
effective in the treatment of Bright’s Disease, Albumi- 
nuria, Gout, Rheumatism, Pyelitis, Cystitis, Gravel, etc. 

Write us for indorsements-of eminent physicians. 


Sold by leading druggists and mineral water dealers everywhere. 
If not on sale in your vicinity, we will supply you. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 80, 1906. Serial No. 15055. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER CO. 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia 
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Mennen’s Tt? Powder 


keeps my skin in healthy condition. 





Sample Box for 4c. stamp. 





GERHARD MENNEN CO, 
Newark, N. J. 
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LO BARE ST iSuID CLUR ae 
strongest 7 he made, is a 
hold necessity. 

With it you can mend thingsinstantly 
and make things without the use of a 
tack and hammer, or nese 

Drys instantly — holds fast. 

The tube is air tight, so is our cap 
sealing bottle, which likewise sells for 
10c.", Sold everywhere. 


Library slips with every bottle and tube 
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"Learn Photography, 
oto-En — or 3-Color Work 


Engraversand3 ee gee egy mage ye ed 
Only college in the world where professions 
taught successfully. Established 17 yeare: Pee ndoreed by Sane 
tional Association of Photo-Engravers and Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of Llinois. ame ‘oer: living inexpensive. Graduates 
assisted in securing o od paaitions. Write for catalog, and 
specify course in which you are interested, 

Illinois College of Rowe pre Ad or} 96) Wabash Av. 
Bissell College of P’ Effingham, Ill. 

L. B. 5 Pres. 


















West Coast of Plorida—America’s Market Garden 


© Oranges, Grapefruit and Vegetables net $500 to $1500 per 
acre—two to three crops per year—no is, no freezes, no 
extreme heat 

@ Quick transportation, low “ed rates to Eastern and North- 
ern markets via S. A. L. 

@ Instructive booklet free now. Address: 
J. W. WHITE 
General Industrial Agent 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RY. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
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homeward and made link-boys shiver and sedan-chair- 


~men cower into their, coat collars as they hung about 


the entries of great houses. 

Near the little door at the back of Sir Richard Car- 
den’s, Roger Trale, waiting and watching in the dark, 
to prodigious emotion. Half an hour ago 
he had left the ball,.and returning to the Mall had for- 
tified his spirit with a fresh measure of wine and given 
his body-servant, Rory, food for thought by doffing 
his finery ana arraying himself in the surcoat and heavy 
boots usual to 2 journey. 

Rory, with the inquisitiveness of his race and cl23s, 
and by virtue of faitiiful service, had ventured 4 com- 
ment upon this behavior; but Roger had abused him 
for his’ pains, the while he armed himself with one of 
the new pistols from the parlor mantelpiece and had 
stalked out of the house without explanation or*fare- 
well. 

The wine and his passions kept out the cold now as 
he paced to and fro in the narrow alley, his eye ever on 
the door at which Sir Richard’s maid-servants were 
wont to do their dallying, but which, on the evening of 
a great rout, was left to the silence of the night and 
the shadow of high walls. The wildness of his impa- 
tience was apparent at every turn—in the quick man- 
ner of his pacing, the suddenness of his pauses when a 
gust of wind sang across the rooftops, or a link-boy, 
crossing the square, inadvertently sent the light of his 
torch down the alley’s mouth. 

Time and again his desire cheated him; then sud- 
denly expectancy became reality. He paused—and now 
his ears had contrived no delusion; the flutter of a slim 
hand upon the latch rewarded his eyes. 

In a trice he was beside the door, his clasp upon the 
white fingers, his face bent down to a shadowed figure. 

“Brave Biddy! How didst contrive it?” 

In the darkness Mistress Bridget raised her head, 
throwing back her hood regardless of the stinging pin 
points of the snow. 

“An’ it please you,” 
carriage.” 

It was scarce the greeting of a bride, but man a 
century ago was an arrogant animal. It occurred not 
to the mind of Roger Trale to note his mistress’s 
words, much less to note their tone. She was his— 
his joy, his chattel, his hard-coveted, hard-won posses- 
sion... What signified it that, being a woman, she 
should have a touch of the vapors on this, her wed- 
ding night. He put his arm about her masterfully. 

‘Fear not, sweet! The horses chafe to be away.” 

He drew her with him, a-chilled form, insensible to 
his embrace, and together they passed into the square, 
he swaggering a little as he guided her, to convey the 
impression of a gallant out adventuring, she with her 
hood drawn close again, indifferently playihg the part 
of a light woman masquerading through the town. 

Never once did she speak, never once did she look 
back at her father’s house. Onward she suffered her- 
self to be drawn, until a disused courtyard yawned 
before them and out of its recesses loomed the vision 
of a great. barouche, and in the flare of a torch, the 
glimpse of a mysterious postilion and the gleaming 
flanks of a couple of restive horses. 

‘**Thither, sweet.” Roger’s lips were to her ear, his 
hot voice lowered as he drew her forward. Then 
suddenly he put forth his great strength and lifted her 
into the dark carriage. 

A confused moment followed—a moment of quick, 
hissing whispers, champing bits, impatient pawings of 
the ground; then Roger swung himself into the seat 
beside her, the door of the barouche was closed, a whip 
cracked and they were off. 

The drive—surely the oddest ever experienced by 
eloping couple—was passed without speech. While 
the horses negotiated the streets with their curious 
traffic, Mistress Bridget sat far back in her shadowed 
corner, but as the town was left behind and the ani- 
mals, scenting the open road, drew into their stride, 
she sat forward, her shoulder deliberately turned to her 
bridegroom, her face to the carriage window. 

At no season of the year was the road to Glentrale 
a path of beauty; but now, when winter had lashed 
the hedgerows and-nipped the sparse trees, it was in- 
deed a. desolate way. Open country of moorlike 
aspect ‘stretched to right and left; loneliness and life- 
lessness reigned; not even a scudding rabbit crossed 
their path. 

Not a word spoke Mistress Bridget through the long 
eight miles; not a word spoke Roger until the gates of 
Glentrale loomed up, gaunt and impressive, with the 
Trale crest half eaten from the stone. by time and 
storm. But there, at last, the hunger in him broke 
bounds and he drew her to him, while the postilion 
urged the horses past the dark gatehouse and up the 
winding drive. 

**Welcome home, sweetheart. 
way!” 

Once more his lips were near to hers for the kiss 
he craved, but with the strength of fear the girl pushed 
him from her. 

‘*When the priest hath wed us,” 
yet | am my own.” 

‘*Nay, you are mine.” Roger bent once more. 

But the horses plunged at the saving moment; the 
postilion drew rein dexterously, and they were before 
the great, gray mansion of Glentrale. 

Roger swore beneath his breath, then laughed boister- 


she said, ‘‘take me to the 


Pay toll at the gate- 


she cried. ‘As 
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ously at his own discomfiture, and flinging himself from 
the carriage, seized upon the bell-handle that depended 
from a chain above the door. 

Mistress Bridget, sitting numb within the carriage, 
heard the clang of the bell echo through nameless dis- 
tances; then feet sounded within the house, lights 
sprang up in the windows and the heavy door swung 
open, showing the frightened face of an old retainer. 

Roger, offering no greeting to his servant, turned to 
the barouche and lifting the girl bodily, carried her 
across the threshold. There he set her down, and 
looked about him at the desolate hall and empty hearth. 

““By Heaven!” he thundered. ‘‘A pretty home- 
coming! ls this the cheer you keep at Glentrale when 
| am absent? Bring turf and firewood! Bring fire, | 
say! Bring food and wine! And be swift about it, 
or—” 

But the old servant was gone before his words were 
ended. 

To Mistress Bridget, standing inert and frozen by the 
massive center table, vaguely attentive to the storming 
of her future lord as he walked up and down the hall, 
it seemed but a moment before half a dozen servants 
in various stages of disarray appeared upon the scene, 
some carrying bucketfuls of blazing turf, some wine 
and pasties, others candles in heavy silver sconces, and 
the hall was transformed like a scene upon the stage. 

While this atonement was being made, Roger con- 
tinued to stalk up and down, railing without cessation; 
then, as the lesser servants withdrew, he turned anew 
upon the old man who had admitted him. 

‘*Now, Timothy, an’ where’s His Reverence? Snug 
enough in his own quarters, I’ll be bound, while Glen- 
trale goes to rack and ruin! Off with you, and rouse 
him! Rouse him and bring him here. I have work 
for him to do—the deuce knows he’s rusting for it.” 

The old servant started uncertainly. Roger was 
about to break forth afresh, but Mistress Bridget, com- 
ing suddenly to life, threw out her hands beseechingly. 

“‘Roger, a little grace! A little grace, | do entreat 
you! Give me space in which to prepare me for this 
—this sacrament.” In her excitement her hood had 
fallen back, showing her hair powdered as it had been 
for the ball, her lovely pale face still wearing its velvet 
patches, and Roger’s anger merged anew to passion. 

“*Go, call His Reverence, Timothy!” he said in a 
changed voice, his eyes upon the girl. ‘‘ Tell him to 
wait upon me here within the hour, and see to it he has 
his missal with him—dog-eared at the marriage service.” 
Then, as the old man confusedly withdrew, he came 
round the spread table to his bride’s side. 

“Biddy,” he said, ‘‘ beseat yourself! ’T is your own 
board. Here’s wine! Your lips need warming, and 
since | may not kiss them—” He laughed excitedly 
and poured some wine into a glass. 

“Seat yourself, sweetheart!” He set the glass in 
front of her, and drew up a great chair covered in 
faded velvet. 

But Mistress Bridget did not move. Her dark cloak 
hung open now and the shimmer of her gown was like 
moonlight in the old hall; her face, too, suggested 
moonlight—so pale it was, and wan. 

“Roger,” she said suddenly, ‘‘we should confess 
before partaking of a sacrament. | have that upon 
my conscience | would confess to you.” 

Roger laughed and leaned over her. ‘‘ Better to me, 
sweet, than to the priest. | have no liking for the 
cloth, for all that my arrogance bids me uphold Rome. 
Confess away, sweet. Your sins are white, I’ ll war- 
rant me.” 

But Mistress Bridget neither heard nor heeded. Her 
eyes were fixed upon his face in set resolve. ‘‘ Roger,” 
she broke forth, *‘ 1 know not if you have questioned 
my doing of this deed. 1 know not if you have ques- 
tioned why I am so fain to save your brother.” 

‘‘For humanity’s sake, | take it,” he said jestingly. 
‘Also, perchance, for another reason.” His voice 
dropped, his arm went round her waist. ‘‘A maid 
likes to be compelled to her own pleasuring. Am I 
right, Biddy ?” 

‘“‘Pleasuring!” Mistress Bridget spoke the word 
with so fine an irony that Roger’s arm dropped to his 
side. ‘‘Pleasuring, forsooth! I marry you, Roger, 
because | love Patrick! 1 would’t were torturing or 
killing that might save him, but since ’tis marrying, 
then I’ll be married.” 

The blood rushed into Roger’s face. 

‘You love Patrick ?” 

“Aye. Wilt take me now—the empty shell, with- 
out heart or soul ?” 

For an instant pride and manhood struck him silent; 
then desire took him by the throat. He caught her 
again in his embrace, his eyes burning into hers. 

**l leave such subtleties as hearts and souls in m 
brother’s keeping. For myself, the shell you speak of, 
Mistress Biddy, has a monstrous fine coloring of flesh 
pink—” 

This time there was new significance in voice and 
gesture. Jealousy and desire combined had lashed his 
passion to savagery. Terror brought a cry to Mistress 
Bridget’s lips. Then his passion and her fear were 
checked at an instant. By common impulse, both 
turned toward the door—eyes wide and breath sus- 
pended. The gallop, the sudden halt of a horse had 
broken across the moment like a thunder clap, and hot 
upon the ensuing pause came the desperate beating of 
a riding crop upon the door. 


SEE PAGE 3 
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Roger muttered an oath. Mistress Bridget trembled. 

**What is’t?” she cried. 

**1 know not! Your father, as like as not!” 

“‘My father! Impossible! Yet, it may well be! 
My woman, no doubt, has missed my cloak and 
raised acry. ‘Tis a tender, timérous wretch new from 
the country.” 

Her voice was broken by a fresh assault of the riding 
crop upon the door. 

**Come!” cried Roger. ‘‘Come! Hide an instant 
behind this tapestry, while | parley with him!” Wait- 
ing for no answer he pulled her across the hall. 

“‘An’ it be my father, 1’ll speak with him!” she 
cried, her spirit returning, but the words were drowned 
by another shower of blows. Roger’s imperious hand 
forced her into hiding, and the tapestry fell into place, 
blotting out her vision of the hall. 

It was a strange moment to one newly embarked 
upon the sea of actual living—that moment of sudden 
darkness. Behind her, Mistress Bridget was aware of 
the damp coldness of a stone wall; in front, the heavy 
tapestry assailed her nostrils with the musty scent of 
unnumbered years. But, with the robbing of her sight, 
her other senses gained to strange acuteness. Standing 
in that secret place—waiting for what she knew not— 
an alertness was hers; an intuition unknown in any 
previous hour. 

The insistent blows continued for a moment after 
her imprisonment; then, plain as though the action 
were visible to her, she knew that Roger crossed the 
hall and inhospitably opened the door by a couple of 
inches. She waited—waited for his voice—for Sir 
Richard’s voice—but neither answered her expectation. 
The tones that at last broke silence sent the blood 
back to her heart, and left her limbs so weak and 
tremulous that she could scarce stand upright in her 
place. 

‘*Is’t_ you, Timothy?” came in Patrick’s voice. 
‘‘Open, and say if you know aught of my brother 
Roger? Open, man! Open! I’m hard pressed.” 

She waited, her hand clinging for support to the 
damp wall behind her. She caught no reply from 
Roger, but she heard the door open wider, and follow- 
ing on it, an odd sound from Patrick—a sound never to 
be forgotten, a something between a sob and a gasp 
charged with immeasurable relief —such a sound as 
might be wrung from a runner whose race is won. 

“* Roger!” 

Satire might never have lived in Patrick, so human 
was his tone; to Mistress Bridgei, strained and trem- 
bling, it seemed that in a strange way it echoed her 
own new-found kinship with real things. But Roger’s 
reply came prompt, sending all tender thoughts flying. 

“‘Zounds, brother! A timely visit! What brings 
you to Glentrale in the shades of night, who never 
cross the threshold in open day? To what may my 
poor rooftree attribute this great honor?” 

And Patrick, it seemed, had no cut-and-thrust of 
words to parry the veiled insult. ‘‘l missed you from 
the rout,” he answered plainly. ‘‘l sought you at the 
Mall, to hear from Rory that you had left the house 
booted and cloaked and-—armed with a pistol!” 

Roger forced a boisterous laugh. ‘‘The devil you 
did! You’re growing strangely conscientious for my 
affairs! ’Tis scarce the first time you and Rory have 
known me tire of the town about this hour of night 
and seek seclusion!” He paused in a manner that 
sent Patrick’s eyes to the spread table. 

** You have company ?” he said, disconcerted. 

Roger laughed once more, and the laugh brought the 
blood to Mistress Bridget’s cheek, she knew not why. 

“‘Spare your suspicions, brother,” he sneered. ‘‘I 
sup with the priest. We all turn religious upon 
occasion, if only for variety of sensation.” 

He was talking fast, almost, it might seem, he was 
talking against time. To the girl behind the tapestry, 
there was a hint of uneasiness in his bravado, and by 
virtue of her new-found intuition, she felt, without 
seeing it, Patrick’s stare of incredulity. 

‘* Roger,” she heard him urge, ‘‘ don’t dally with me. 
Give me a word in earnest. I rode, post-haste, to find 
you—to what end you may surmise.” 

‘Not I, faith!” Roger’s voice was truculent and 
a trifle wild. ‘‘Not I. Nor am 1 in a mind for riddles. 
Look you, Patrick! I'll treat you fair. My conclave 
with the church is not begun; the priest will be in upon 
us as we stand. You’ve come upon me at a most 
uncivil hour, but 1’ll forgive you. Here! Pledge me 
in our gtandsire’s wine, and begone ere my humor 
changes.” 

The gurgle of poured wine followed, broken in turn 
by Patrick’s voice. 

** You are a brave man, Roger. 
me in my resolve.” 

“A plague on your resolve. 
and go!” 

‘*When I have spoken, Roger.” 

Roger swore savagely. ‘‘ When you have spoken! 
I’ll have no speeches, hark ye! We've said all that 
will be said between us.” 

‘Not all, brother! I’ve come to speak—and speak 
I will!’ This hazard of to-day—” 

‘*Be still!” thundered Roger. ‘‘ Be still, I say!” 

But Patrick would have no silencing. 

‘*This hazard of to-day,” he cried out, loud and 
strong, “I’m off with it! |-’m off with it, d’ you hear!” 

Mistress Bridget, listening, felt life ebb from her as 
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4 Holder For Gillette Blades. Model C 


THE VALUE OF SAFETY RAZOR BLADES IS IN .THE STROPPING | 


Inasmuch as various makes of blades are ground at different angles, it is necessary for the Stroppi Machi pe 
be set at the angle at which the blade was ground and honed. Perfect results cannot be obtamed in any lls 
way. The “Griffon” Automatic Stropper is made in three distinct models. 

MODEL A—For MODEL B—For MODEL C—For 


Gem Jr., Ever-Ready Star, Gem, Gillette. 
Keen Kutter, Enders,etc, “Griffon,” etc. 


Simply push the handle to and fro; no matter how you use it, a perfect edge results. 


; GRIFFON CUTLERY WORKS 
Price $2.00 489 Broadway, New York 





Send us three of your discarded blades (any maké) anf 4ommts in 
stamps for postage—we will return the blades better than new, prov- 
Ing’ the delightfally keen edge this stropper will put on old biades. 





At your dealer’s—or sent, all charges prepaid, upon 
receipt of price by makers. Mention model wanted. 





WHICH WILL YOU HAVE 10 YEARS FROM NOW? 


A bundle of rent receipts or a comfortable home of your own? Will you help support your 
landlord for 10 years or will you break the rent-paying habit, be your own landiord, and 
put the money in your own pocket ? 
answer—it is for you to decide, 
You Can Own a Home 
if you want to—you can stop paving rent—you can be your own land- 
lord. No matter where you are or where you want to 
» live, from Maine to California—no matter whether 
® you have a single penny saved or not we.can show 
you a practical, absolutely safe way to get the home 
—the easiest, most satisfactory way in the worid to 
ay for it. There is nothing speculative about the 
plan—you take no risks—your money is safeguarded 
atevery step. It isa simple business proposition, 
backed by influential business men and en- 
dorsed by the biggest bank in Rochester. 
Write for Information Now 
Let us tell you all the details of the plan, the reputation of 
the company and its officers. The information will cost you 


nothi: 
SECURITY BUILDING CO. 
1050 Insurance Bidg. Rochester, N. Y 






These questions are for you to 














































































































$513 Clear Profit in 51 Days’ 


From an Investment of $150. 
Is the result from operating one American Box Ball 
Alley. Two others cleared over $2000 00 first year. ‘Four 4 
others over $1,200.00 intwo months. Four others took ‘in ; 
$3,200.00 in nine months. Go in this business yourself. You can start, 
with %50.00. Nearly 7.000 alleys sold to date. More popular today than 
ever. These alleys pay from $30.00 to $75.00 each per week in any ‘town. 
Nogambling device, but the best thing on earth for clean amusement and A 
sical exercise. Patrunized by the best people, who form elubs and bring 
friends. No expense to install or operate. No special floor required, no pin boy needed 
Receipts nearly all profit. We sell only one customer in towns of moderate size. 

Write today for booklet and easy payment plan. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL CO. 515 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 

















A trained mind is bet- 
ter than cash capital. 
No_ one. knows . this 
better than” the man: 

| with .both.’ Withow it 
the trained mind, he 
could neither get the 
cash, nor keep it after 
getting it. 

Every man’s mind 
is capabie of paying 
dividends. Are yours 
paying You, or some- 

- one else? 


I Can Show You How to Capitalize 
Your Head 


No business demands a trained mind more 
than the collection business—a business that 
needs no cash capital to start—but pays big re- 
turns to the men I train to manage it. 

If you are willing to learn, I will show you 
how to make your head your capital in this 
profitable business. Write me for the proof. 
The postal-card that put some men into com- 
munication with me has them a million 
per cent dividends. I will show you what the ~ 
collection business offers in actual dividends 
to you. 


W. A. SHRYER, President 


American Collection Service 
432 State Street Detroit, 








1911 4-H.P. YALE, 
With Bosch Magneto, $235 


1911 7-H.P. YALE TWIN, . . $300 


Note the straight line frame and low, easy 


‘4+ ee oo 


saddle position. All the splendid characteris- 
tics of the 1910 models are retained, and in- 
creased power gained by offsetting the cylinder 
and increasing the length of the stroke: 

We could build more motorcycles if we were 
more easily satisfied—if we didn’t build them 
so well. YALE means QUALITY—the proof 
is in the records of every big endurance and 
reliability contest. 


Write for the 1911 literature today. 


The Consolidated Mfg. Co. 


1740 Fernwood Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO 


























DARN! Why Darn? 


YOU HAVE BEEY DARNING ALL YOUR LIFE. IF YOU WANT 
TO QUIT DARNING BUY BUSTER BROWN’S GUARANTEED DARN- 
LESS STOCKINGS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 

~ sle Half Hose for MEN; black, tan, navy, gray, wine, 
purple and heliotrope. 

Lisle Hose for LADIES; medium and gauze weight; black or 
ta 


( Egyptian Hose for BOYS; light and heavy weight; 
lack « 


ne ange Ribbed Hose for MISSES; medium or light 


S Silk L ist e Fe ine gauge Ribbed; black or tan. 
Se a Pair, Four Pairs to the Box, $1.00 
LADIES Silk LisleGauze, black or tan ; three pairs to box,$1.00 
GUARANTEED FOR FOUR MONTHS 
i For sale MOST every- 
(, SS where, but if your mer- 
/ NH chant can’t supply you 
j sy send us your order 
\ stating kind, size an 
| color wanted, and we 
will supply you direct, . 
; prepaying postage. 
rite for Buster’s 
Latest any. Book, 


Buster Brown’s 
Hosiery Mills, 


552 Sherman Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 































> 
Every Prospective Mother. Wag 

ng new 7 scientific garment of the Wi 
ented Combines solid comfort and 
fine form” and elegant appearance in 
th treet, and in society. — Always 
evenly in front onl back —ne bulkiness—no draw-strings 
g—no ripping or basting —Can be worn the year 

round 
ral styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
m made at home. 

FREE for our Fine Mlustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt”— It’s Free to every woman writ- 
about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
opinions of physicians, dressmakers, and 
10 eas Free ‘Trial When you get our book, if your 
t been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
election of material and style, and we will make the 
rorder. When you get it, wear if ten days, and 
if you don't find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
. lly refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
king skirts will positively please you—same 
trated book free. Which book shall we 


guarantee I 









Mewes er & Williams Co., Dept. D Buffalo, N. Y. 
WARNING 

s t disappointment we caution you that the FINE-FORM 
KIRT ie the only “ Maternity Skirt” on the market, as it is the 
ean always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all substi- 
in front during development—a fault so repulsive to every 

No pattern can be purchased anywhere for this garment. 

es are protected by patent. 











N ZZ “i Looks like a diamond—wears like a dia- 

"“< mond—brilliancy guaranteed ——— 

A238) filing and fire like a diamond—has no paste, 

VY foil or artificial backing. Set only in 14k: 
& solid gold mountings. 1- the cost of dia- 

Simonds. A marvelously reconstructed gem. 

< Not an imitation. Guaranteed to contain 

no glass. Sent onapproval. Write for cat- 

alog, it’s free. 


Remoh Jewelry Co., 4381 N, Broadway, St Louis, 
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SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required, 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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she dropped back, faint, against the wall. Patrick— 
her hero, her love—Patrick, for whom she was barter- 
ing youth, freedom, hope itself—Patrick was a craven, 
dishonored, self-betrayed. Sharp across her distraught 
thoughts, Roger’s hoarse laugh assailed her hearing. 

“I thought till now you were a Trale! No Trale 
ever waxed mawkish over death—another’s or his own! ” 

**No Trale ever sent his brother to a dishonored 
grave!” 

‘Be silent, fool!” Roger’s raised voice held menace 
and alarm. 

But Patrick’s answered it, full as hot and fierce. 

“I'll not be silent! | was mad to-day, but reason 
came to me in cooler hours. I’ll be no coward! I’ll 
be no party to this cursed dice-throw! You’re the 
elder, Roger. Nature’s on your side. Take your 
chances—I’ll abide the issue. Woo the lady fairly, 
without let or hindrance. Win her, an’ you can—” 

He stopped upon the word—stopped and turned like 
a man struck. Roger, also, turned and let fall the 
glass he still held unknowingly in his hand. 

The tapestry had been drawn aside, Mistress Bridget 
had stepped forth, ghostlike with her silver raiment, 
her white, startled face. 

“You played at dice to-day,” she said. ‘‘Who 
won the hazard?” 

Roger with a cry stepped forward, but she waved 
him back, her wild, dark eyes on Patrick. 

“Who won the hazard ? Speak me fair!” 

“Twas | won, Bridget!” Patrick answered very 
low. 

“Biddy, hear me!” Roger cried out again. 


A Soft-Pedal Statesman 


Murray is the first to hear of it and he is the first to 
call. There is no want in Cranesville and there hasn’t 
been a strike in the Crane mills in the one hundred and 
nine years of their existence. 

Even the lawyers of Pittsfield have been known to 
complain that the wiry Senator interfered seriously with 
their business. It is a usual thing for a would-be client 
to say: ‘‘ Well, | guess I’ ll go out to Dalton and talk 
with Murray before | decide to do anything.” 

One day three years ago, Crane was glancing over an 
afternoon paper at the Hotel St. Regis, New York. A 
three-line paragraph stated that the Arnold Print Works 
of North Adams, Massachusetts, had gone into the 
hands of a receiver and would be closed. He sum- 
moned a taxicab and in a very few minutes was closeted 
with the president of the company, A. C. Houghton, 
in the latter’s office far down town. In a few minutes 
more a call for a meeting of the creditors had been sent 
out by telephone. 

Centlemen,” said Crane, frankly and softly, ‘‘ there 
are twenty thousand people in North Adams, one half 
of whom are dependent upon this factory for their 
bread and butter. If it goes to the wall, half the 
houses in town will be for rent, grass will grow in the 
streets, and there will be poverty and misery. More- 
over, the banks will be closed by a run. If they go 
under, the merchants will be ruined.” 

**1ll tell you what we will do, Senator,” replied one 
of the creditors. ‘‘If you will be the receiver, we will 
back you up.” 

Crane did n’t sleep much that night; he had no spare 
time; and yet there were the workingmen! The next 
morning he met the creditors again and told them he 
would act. The glad tidings were telegraphed to panic- 
stricken North Adams; the Arnold Print Works didn’t 
close down. Moreover, when he had made a splendid 
job of his stewardship and turned the property back to 
the owners, he refused to accept a cent of pay. 

Murray Crane was flushed from the political under- 
brush in 1892, when he was a delegate-at-large to the 
Republican National Convention at Minneapolis, and 
was there selected as the Massachusetts member of the 
Republican National Committee. These honors were 
his again in 1896. But his grand opportunity to be 
forced into a real public office came in 1897, when 
Colonel Samuel Winslow wished to be nominated for 
Lieutenant-Governor and intimated that Crane could n’t 
be. Moreover, he gently charged that in becoming a 
candidate Murray was a wee bit guilty of bad faith. 

That settled it. Crane went over Massachusetts with 
a fine-tooth comb. For every male he had a whisper 
and for every female a quiet smile. Emblazoned upon 
his invisible banner, which rode the breeze as proudly 
in Boston’s Back Bay as in Fall River’s mills, was thé 
shining campaign motto ‘‘Hist!” The whole State 
learned in a muffled few words from Murray himself 
that he was all right, and voted accordingly; Winslow 
talked out loud, but he discovered on the quiet it was 
just too bad—for him. All opposition to Crane in 
Massachusetts died then and there. Even Winslow 
took a front seat on his band-less wagon. 

Murray has been Exalted Ruler of the Select Order of 
Political Reluctants ever since. Any of his high-brow 
constituents will gladly take an hour off to show a 
stranger how he loses money evety day he’ remains in 
the Senate. All oné has to’ do “is to beliéve half He is 
told and he quickly concludes. that hereis ‘a -Creesus 
doomed to beat out Andrew Carnegie in-the “die-poor- 
though-rich stakes. ' 

Well, there isan “unwritten law in Massachusetts 
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‘*Hear you?” Mistress Bridget blazed. ‘‘ You, that 
would wed, to leave your wife a widow. You, that 
would die content, to know your brother cheated in 
the last hour?” She stood before them, a silver flame 


—not ghostlike now, but living, with eyes alight and. 


cheeks burning. 

To the view of an old priest, entering at that mo- 
ment, unheeded in the tumult, she seemed not so much 
a girl, slim. and frail, as a woman proving herself in 
some crucial hour. 

“Well, Roger! Timothy tells me you have need of 
me? I hope I have not come untimely.” 

All three turned, to see an old man garbed in rusty 
black, with white hair and shoulders stooped from 
study, who looked with a gentle human tolerance from 
one face to the other, while he turned a shabby prayer 
book about between his hands. 

He looked at Roger, looked at Patrick, looked again 
at Mistress Bridget Carden. Something in her young 
face drew from him a smile of kindness, and some- 
thing in his smile made her step forth, her cheeks crim- 
son, her head high 

“Tis a runaway match, father!’’ she said, bravely, 
with never a tremor of the voice. ‘‘l am Bridget 
Carden, daughter to Sir Richard Carden of the County 
of Wicklow. I have left my father’s house this night, 
and would fain be wed with all dispatch—to Master 
Patrick Trale!” 

She blushed still deeper; she curtsied low after the 
manner taught her: then, with a little laugh that held 
close resemblance to a sob, her eyes sought Patrick’s, 
her hands were caught in his. 


[Continued from 
page 25) 


that a Lieutenant-Governor shall serve three terms of 
one year each, provided, of course, his party continues 
to cast the most votes, and that he shall then move up 
front for three years more. Such was the lot of Crane. 
The ways were greased and he did the rest—softly. 
He didn’t even deviate perceptibly from the line of 
least resistance when the deal by which the Boston and 
Albany Railroad was sold to the New York Central was 
at its most obstreperous stage. His official bed was 
not of roses, but no act of his betrayed the fact. The 
water of capital and the oil of labor frequently met 
with no prospect of harmonizing; Crane invariably did 
the noiseless act—and with dispatch. 


His Persuasive Ways Make a Hit With the Press 


As for the press, probably no man in public life ever 
handled it so well. He had a subtle way of calling 
upon the editors, Democratic and Republican alike, for 
advice. For instance, if some Boston paper criticized 
an act of his, no matter how savagely, he would tele- 
phone to the editor about as follows: 

“Hello! that you Mr. Taylor? This is Murray— 
Murray Crane. Have you an engagement for dinner 
this evening? No? Delighted to hear it. Well, 
won't you dine with me at the Touraine at seven? | 
wish to go over that matter you are discussing to-day 
and to see what you think about several things I have 
in mind for the near future.” 

Did he win? The breastworks of no sanctum held 
out long against this insidious tickling of the editorial 
vanity. 

Crane became a private citizen once more on January 
1, 1903, and Roosevelt promptly tried to claim him for 
his very own. The Treasury portfolio was dangled 
before his eyes, but he pleaded ownership in that paper 
mill. Then our strenuously covetous President hung 
up the Postmaster-Generalship for inspection, but there 
was another excuse—stamps are made of paper. Finally 
the plush-footed Murray turned a deaf ear to the sug- 
gestion that he accept the Secretaryship of Commerce 
and Labor, and thereby set a record which no ether 
“‘reluctant” may ever equal—three Cabinet jobs de- 
clined in two years. 

To cap the climax, in 1904 he refused the chairman- 
ship of the Republican National Committee for a second 
time, the first offer having been made upon the death 
of Senator Mark Hanna. Thus he demonstrated noise- 
lessly that it was possible to pass up everything George 
B. Cortelyou had achieved or was working for—and 
then some. When, however, the latter, as chairman, 
formed his flying squadron of ‘‘fat friers” in the cam- 
paign of 1904, Crane agreed to see that the plutocrats 
of New England contributed their full share. They 
did. 

Then came the great sacrifice hit of his muffled (rather 
not) career. Full of years and honors, Senator Hoar 
passed away, and Governor Bates placed his mantle 
upon Murray’s shoulders. Everybody in Massachusetts 
wished it to stick, but they just didn’t see how it 
could. There was the Government paper mill gather- 
ing in the shekels so fast that the right sides of the 
balance sheets read like fairy stories. But it was easy. 
Winthrop Murray Crane, Jr., having acquitted himself 
creditably at Yale—not Harvard, mind you—and passed 
through the elementary stages ‘of the ordinary paper- 
maker, and having taken unto himself a wife, should be 
given to understand he was working for himself while 
working for the family. So, the thoughtful little 
father transferred to him his interest in the one Crane 
mill over which Uncle Sam insists the Stars and Stripes 
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must float, and struck the trail for Washington— 
reluctantly ! 

His first appearance in the Senate was on December 
6, 1904, at the opening of the second session of the Fifty- 
eighth Congress. Appearance is hardly the proper 
word; a man who has to stand twice before he makes 
a teal shadow doesn’t altogether appear—he intimates. 
Probably a majority of the Senators gazed for the first 
time upon this unconventional looking person of none 
too many inches and small diameter. Only the Repub- 
lican wheel-horses used to attending National Conven- 
tions had seen him before. As the successor of Mr. 
Hoar, he drew the gaze of every eye. 

Crane is hard to describe. When you regard him 
carefully, you are struck with the fact that he is a wee 
bit taller than first impression makes him; he measures 
five feet seven or possibly eight inches. The trouble is, 
he stoops. His torso has about the shape of a rough 
board and his legs and arms look as if they were so 
many pegs joined to it, doll fashion. Don’t despise 
that head. It has plenty of substance above the ears 
and a forehead worth while. There is generally a 
smile on the countenance, but the well-defined nose, 
strong mouth and fairly plumb-set chin indicate deter- 
mination and decisiveness. Those eyes eem to beam 
with kindness; look deep and you know nothing 
escapes them. Regarded in the whole, from a distance, 
Murray Crane presents the appearance of an ex-jockey 
who is trying to live down a checkered career; at close 
range he is a human puzzle. 

Is it any wonder he has declined to sit for a portrait to 
be hung in the State House at Boston? This display 
of modesty, by the way, is causing the mural decorator 
of that imposing edifice no end of embarrassment. It 
is the law of Massachusetts that $1,000 shall be 
expended on the painted likeness of each Governor, 
upon his retirement from office. Crane was the first to 
balk. His successors, John L. Bates, W. L. Douglass 
and Curtis Guild, Jr., have followed suit, all refusing to 
allow an artist within hailing distance until the reluc- 
tant Murray consents to pose. He says he won’t—ever. 

He cares little for appearances; at times he is almost 
slouchy. He invariably allows his hair to reach the 
collar-caressing stage before visiting a barber and his 
mustache is usually in need of a clipping. In the 
matter of costume, he is a daily protest against the 
sartorial traditions of the Senate. Let all the Aldriches, 
Baileys, Hales who will, clad themselves in frock coats; 
the sack suit of quiet hue—in the spring it frequently 
isn’t quiet at all—is good enough for him. He cares 
not for formal social functions; he loves his home—his 
young wife and babies. He smokes, but doesn’t 
drink. He is a devout member of the Congregational 
Church. 

Ever since the Populists, realizing their days were 
few, amused themselves by upsetting Senate precedents, 
the owl-like leaders of that deadly serious body have 
gravely mistrusted each new member. 


His Six Speechless Years 


For a while they worried over the possibility of Crane 
daring to make a speech; he has been among them six 
years and they have about concluded he never will. 
There are no doubts in Murray’s mind; he knows he 
won't. His tongue was rusty from lack of use when 
he entered their midst, and now it is out of business 
altogether—on the open floor. It is generally suspected 
that he was pushed forward to the chairmanship of the 
committee on rules, as the successor of Philander C. 
Knox, in the forlorn hope that, keeping precedents and 
traditions in mind, he would devise some method of 
curtailing debate to be submitted for august considera- 
tion in executive session. They are doomed to disap- 
pointment. If Murray Crane has one rule of life which 
he adheres to more rigidly than to ‘‘keep the other 
fellow guessing,” it is ‘‘let the other fellow talk his 
head off.” 

The late Senator Allison, in particular, viewed the 
advent of Crane with alarm. For years he wore the 
pussy-foot championship belt. In the long ago, Tom 
Reed had said a cat wearing plush slippers and treading 
on a velvet carpet made more noise than Allison walk- 
ing down the center aisle of the Senate chamber. 
The venerable lowan watched the new man from 
Massachusetts for a while and rated himself as a clap of 
thunder by comparison. 

But, s-a-y and sh-h-h! In the cloak room and 
under the rose, nothing was ever so busy as Murray 
Crane. The day he was sworn in he resolved to know 
so well the right ear of every member—be he Republi- 
can or Democrat—that it would wag howdy-do to him 
whether its owner wished it to or not. 

Whenever he is after information or legislation—he 
is generally seeking both—he is unusually affable and 
soothingly confidential. He hadn’t been in Washing- 
ton a week before his colleagues agreed unanimously 
that politics was the great passion of his life; he had 
been there barely a month when he was classed as a 
friend of the trusts; a tremendously rich representative 
of the sacred Interests, bent upon becoming powerful. 
By the way, just how wealthy he is no one seems to 
know exactly. Twenty-five millions is said to be a 
conservative estimate. 

When he became a Senator he did not divorce him- 
self from one giant concern, the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. He is generally conceded 
to be the largest indiviaual holder of stock in this 
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brother have faded away. 


of our history. 


$150,000 Worth of Photographs 
to You for the Value of One 





E Sime name of Mathew Brady should be blazoned high in 
our history, for Brady was the famous photographer who 
followed the armies and navies through the mighty conflict 
which tried this nation fifty years ago. Four years of hard- 
ship brought him 3,500 photographs. One set of these he 
sold to the United States Government for $30,000. This 
set was buried in the War Department. General Grant said 
it was worth $150,000. The other set was lost for nearly 
fifty years, until recently it was found again, and now it has 
been put in such form by the Review or Reviews that it is 
within the reach of every American home. 


This is the one witness of the war that will never die. It 
will be true for all time, for the camera cannot lie; it will tell 
you the story of the war you never heard before, for under the 
protection of the Secret Service Brady and his camera pene- 
trated the most unexpected places—prison and battlefields, 
fortress and camp, hospital and warship—even to the grim 
scene of execution that was the end of the great tragedy. 














The One Everlasting Witness 
of the Great War 


In the last half century the men who fought in the 
Civil War have grown old and many of them have 
died. The torn-up battle-fields are covered with 
cotton and wheat. The old ships have gone to the 
bottom of the sea or to the junk heap. The guns 
have rusted, the fortifications have rotted away, the 
ruined cities have come back to more vigorous life; 
even the bitter feelings that caused brother to fight 


But there is one eye witness that will never grow 
old—that is as clear, as reliable as it was fifty years 
ago. And thereby hangs the most amazing story 
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Reproductions Free 


Send only 10 cents 
for Cost of Mailing 
The whole story is too 
long to tell here. We have 
put it all in a handsomely 
illustrated book which we will 
send you free if you send the 
coupon at once.. At the 
same time we will send you 
12 reproductions of these 
unique photographs which 
you can frame and keep. 
They are valuable in them- 
selves and will give you 
some idea of the wonderful 
interest of the complete col- 
lection. 








But you must be prompt. Only 
one edition of the portfolio will 
be given away. 
you'll be disappointed. Mail 
the coupon to-day. 
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THE LATEST MARDEN BOOK 


‘THE MIRACLE OF 
RIGHT THOUGHT” 


Rev. Dr. E. P. Tenney says: “I think ‘ The Miracle 
of Right Thought’ is far ahead of ‘ Peace, Power and 
Plenty’ in its clearness, in its note of conviction, author- 
ity, force, dynamic energy, and rapidity of movement.” 

“IT wish you would print ‘The Divinity of Desire’ 
in pamphlet form. I, for one, would take a bunch for 
distribution among my friends. It was a great inspira- 
tion to me.”’—S. C. Bruner, Plymouth, Nebraska. 

Other inspiring chapters in this remarkable book are: 
“Success and Happiness are for You”; “ Working for 
One Thing and Expecting Something Else”; “One 
With the Divine”; “A New Way of Bringing Up 
Children”; “ Mental Self-Thought Poisoning,” etc. 


TWO OTHER FINE MARDEN BOOKS 
Just from the press 


*““Be Good to 
Yourself” 


and 


“Getting On” 


We are grateful for your kind permission to send 
your splendid article “ The Precedent Breaker”? (a chap- 
ter in “ Getting On”) to-six thousand Bell Telephone 
employees.—GEORGE G. STEEL, Advertising Manager, 

sell Telephone Company, Pennsylvania. 


“PEACE, POWER 
AND PLENTY” 


Nineteen thousand copies have already been printed 
in America, it has been republished in England 
and Germany, and is being republished 
in France. 

Peace, Power and Plenty’’ eclipses all of Dr. 
Marden’s previous works.—EDWIN MARKHAM. 
[ find it very stimulating and interesting.—A. 
CONAN DOYLE (author of ‘‘Sherlock Holmes’’). 
The chapter on ‘‘ Health Through Right Think- 
ing alone is worth five hundred dollars.—SAMUEL 
BRILL, head of the firm of Brill Brothers, New York. 


“He Can Who 
Thinks He Can” . 


\ collection of editorials from Success Magazine. 

x-President Roosevelt, writing to Dr. Marden, 
said: ‘‘l am so deeply touched and pleased by your 
editorial (a chapter in ‘He Can Who Thinks He 
Can’ ) that I must write and tell you so.”’ 











PRI ES for the above five books: Cloth, $1.10; 
et edition, leather, $1.58; Silk, $1.33; all 
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DO YOU WANT to find your right place in life and 
learn how to succeed in it ? 

lo know your weak points and strengthen them? 

lo overcome timidity, vacillation, fear, shyness, pes- 
simism, lack of confidence? 

lo be healthy, happy, optimistic, successful? 

lo go into business for yourself, or to push, build up, 
improve and enlarge your business? 


Read the 
Marden Inspirational Books 


Thousands of these books are given as presents 
every year. A great many employers are giving 
copies to their employees. One wealthy manufac- 

ver has bought and given away over stx hundred. ~ 
He says he knows of no other way of doing so much 
for the young as to give them Dr. Marden's books. 
Thousands have attributed their success in life 
to the reading of a Marden Inspirational book. 

Are you puzzled as to what present you shall give 
some friend ? Why not give something which will 
be a perpetual inspiration? One of these books 
would make a splendid gift. S 3 

Pushing to the Front; (Cloth, $1.25). Rising in the World; 


(Cloth, $1.25). New and revised editions ot each, uniform 
with ‘* Peace, Power and Plenty,” Cloth $1.10. The Secret 

of Achievement; (Cloth, $1.25). Success Nuggets; (Cloth, 55 
ents, net; handsome green leather edition, in x, 


ents, net). The Young Man Entering Business; (Cloth, $x.40 
net Every Man a King; (Cloth, $1.10 net, pocket edition, ~ 
leather, $x. 58; silk, $1.33). The Optimistic Life; (Cloth, $1.40 
net). All postpaid. ‘> 

We will gladly send any of these books on approval, without 
your being under the slightest obligation te purchase. 

Circulars of all sent on application. ee 

g Do It To a Finish; Not the Salary But the ~ 

Booklets Opportunity ; Why Grow Old?; Character; , 
Cheerfulness ; Economy ; The Power of Personality; Good 
Manners and Success; he Hour of Oppor- 
tunity, An Iron Will, each postpaid, . . 35 Cents. 


Book Dept., Success Bldg., 29-31 E. snd St. Nowe 
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$500,000,000 corporation. As a member of the board 
of directors, he takes an active part in the management 
of its affairs. 


His Heart to Heart Attitude Toward His Fellow 
Senators 


He is also a director of the Western Electric Com- 
any, which is owned by the American Telephone and 
elegraph Company, and of the United Bank-Note Cor- 

poration, which recently acquired all the stock of the 
American Bank-Note Company. This concern has few, 
if any, dealings directly with the Government. 

Blessed with such a sunny disposition as Crane’s, 
making friends comes about as easy as the traditional 
rolling off alog. For the two remaining years of the 
Hoar term—the Massachusetts Legislature duly ratified 
Governor Bates’s act in January, 1905—the little Sena- 
tor allowed that sunniness to have full play. He quickly 
decided practical politics could be played in the Senate 
as well as in Dalton. He would chat pleasantly with 
Democrats and Republicans alike, spring little jokes on 
them and frequently do a thoughtful act calculated to 
warm the cockles of a heart chilled for years by the 
imipressiveness of tradition. Pretty soon he was on 
terms of intimacy with every member, regardless of 
party affiliations; Lodge had been in the upper House 
for twelve years, and yet there were Senators whom he 
did n’t even know by sight. Sitting in the gallery and 
keeping tab on the movements of Crane was about as 
easy as checking up on a mouse playing peekaboo with 
acat. And that holds good to-day. While the other 
fellow is talking aloud, he is whispering to a neighbor, 
buttonholing a member of the opposition or is on a 
lounge in one of the cloak rooms holding a téte-a-téte 
with a friend or foe of the business before the Senate. 

When the crucial moment arrives he knows exactly 
what is going to happen—how and why. He has 
learned for which side each Senator is to cast his vote; 
he- knows who is firm and who is workable ground. 
There are many harder committee workers than Crane, 
but none more practical. Lodge was much perplexed 
over the Philippine tariff bill in 1906; he was eager to 
have it reported by the committee on the Philippines, 
of which he is the chairman, but was uncertain as to 
the attitude of all the members. He confided in Crane. 

‘“Whom do you wish to know about?” asked the 
latter. 

‘Well, | would like to know how Mr. Nixon feels 
on the subject,” replied Lodge. 

‘*Why don’t you ask him ?” 

**1 don’t know him well enough.” 

‘*Leave that to me,”’ said Crane. 

In a few minutes Lodge learned that Nixon would 
vote not to report the bill. 


The Speech That Was Never Delivered 


When the Hepburn rate bill was under consideration 
in the Senate four years ago, Crane learned that Piles 
of Washington, a new member, was about to make a 
speech for it ana he didn’t wish him to. He took 
Piles aside and whispered: 

**You know Senator Flint pretty well, don’t you?’ 

‘* 1 do,” replied Piles. 

‘* Well, | hear. he is about to make a speech. He is 


’ 


‘anew man and. he mustn’t do it. We new Senators 


must stand together. We are not expected to talk, and 
if we do, what we say is ignored and we are looked 
upon as jokes. By all means, see that Flint saves his 
face.” 

Piles turned scarlet. He promised to see Flint—and 
he kept that speech to himself. 

Crane settled down for a sure enough Senatorial 
engagement when, in 1907, he was reelected for a full 
six-year term; fourteen Democratic members of the 
Massachusetts Legislature voted for him. About the 
date of this pleasing occurrence, the senior Senator 
from the Bay .State offered an amendment to the 
Foraker resolution of. inquiry into the Brownsville affair. 
It stated that President Roosevelt acted under his con- 
stitutional and legal authority in dismissing the negro 
troops trom the army. To his amazement, Lodge saw 
his new colleague marshal a majority of Republicans 
and Democrats to Foraker’s support and defeat it. 

For a year or sO, the senior Republican Senators were 
inclined -to lookupon. the -maneuverings of Murray 
Crane as they would the fussiness of an old maid; they 
did n’t ‘regard him seriously a bit. When they were in 


“trouble over the court-review clause in the Hepburn 
~ rate bill, however,’and beheld the effect of the strategy 
.of this, beaver'in-human form, they Fegan to take real 


notice. They invited hini to their inner councils when 


“the Payne tariff bill was being dissected and patched; 


never will they forget his yeoman service in behalf of the 
paragraph ‘providing for a tax on the earnings of cor- 
porations, enacted as a sop to those who demanded 
the. passage of an income tax. Aldrich was: frankly 


“opposed to both proposals, but accepted the corpora- 
. tion impost as'less objectionable to the rich ; those to 


whom’ Crane had: whispered said it was his attitude 


‘also. i 


A Resourceful Political Manager 


In: the, presidential. campaign of 1 908, Crane showed 
himself “one. of thie most resourceful political managers 


this ‘country. -bas..produced.~\.At* the .outset,..he was 


opposed to <Tatt‘beeause Taft was-Roosevelt’s candi- 
one: Racsseuib hed taken up the cudgels in behalf of 


wad © 
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the people as against the trusts, and Crane was for the 
trusts. He was for them because he had grown up in 
an atmosphere of monopoly. A kindly disposition 
and a certain warmth of heart—possibly, also, a burn- 
ing ambition—made Crane solicitous of the welfare of 
the humble and the poor about him, but.that a day 
might be coming when the oppressed of the land would 
call a halt seems never to have occurred to him, even 
though he is on record as having introduced a bill to 
increase the pay of mail carriers and another to give the 
supervision over the care of children to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In fighting under the banner of. Croesus, 
Crane is conscientious; he is simply the creature of 
environment. He went to the Chicago convention as 
he went to the Senate several years before—to fight the 
battles of Massachusetts—of New England—whose 
chief industries are mills and the conservation of mil- 
lionaires. 

Crane took charge of the candidacies of the ‘‘ Allies.” 
Senator Knox was his personal choice, but Vice-Presi- 
dent Fairbanks, Speaker Cannon, Governor Hughes, all 
appealed to him because Roosevelt was against them; 
also, because there is a good deal of the Warwick in 
this little Solon. Defeat only whetted his desires. He 
had scored a partial victory in preventing the incorpora- 
tion of Samuel Gompers’s anti-injunction plank in the 
platform which Taft was to run on, and the next move 
was to get control of the candidate himself. Asa peace 
offering to the defeated ‘‘ Allies,” a number of Taft 
leaders proposed that Crane be made chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. Frank H. Hitchcock 
was slated for the job. Crane didn’t like him and 
doesn’t like him now. But he was not after control 
through this channel; so Hitchcock was named. 


The Noble Aggregation of Steam Rollers 


Then the smiling, softly-moving Murray took it easy 
for a time. Two weeks passed and he dropped down 
to Hot Springs, Virginia, to call on his quarry. He found 
Taft playing golf and prescribed baseball as a better 
game in a campaign year. Taft held out his uncal- 
loused palms and referred to his 325 pounds, but Crane 
ordered a ball and a couple of bats and organized 
the ‘‘Steam Rollers” as follows: Catcher, Congress- 
man James Francis Burke, of Pittsburgh; pitcher, Sen- 
ator Crane; first base, John C. Eversman, of Cham- 
plain, Illinois; second base, Congressman (now Senator) 
T. E. Burton, of Ohio (a negro boy assisted him); 
short stop, Frank B. Kellogg, of St. Paul; third base, 
Congressman George Lawrence, of Massachusetts; left 
field, Senator A. J. Beveridge, of Indiana; center field, 
Congressman W. B. McKinley, of Illinois; right field, 
W. H. Taft. The opposing team was composed of 
newspaper correspondents. Crane pitched eight in- 
nings and the Steam Rollers won, eight to five. 

In a little while Crane was gone again. There was 
as much mystery as ever about his movements. and for 
a time he practically dropped out of view. The dog 
days of the campaign passed and Taft moved his camp 
to Cincinnati. Hearst began to read Standard Oil 
letters; Foraker was exposed; Taft was sick at heart. 
The candidate and the discredited Senator were billed 
to speak from the same platform in the Music Hall at 
Cincinnati. Crane arrived in town on September 19. 
He conferred with Taft and then took luncheon with 
Foraker, whom he had assisted so ably in the Browns- 
ville controversy. Whereupon, Foraker wrote his now 
famous letter to Taft, stating it was his wish not to 
embarrass the candidate in any way and that he had 
cancelled his engagement to speak. 

In the early part of October it became apparent that 
there was an awful snarl at the top in the Republican 
ranks. Taft sent for Crane. Hitchcock retained the 
nominal leadership, but Crane ran the campaign until 
the close. 

As President, Taft has consulted Crane constantly. 
Many times a day did he call him to the Senate ’phone 
when the tariff fight was on, and again, when the 
so-called Taft program was being amputated out of 
recognition a few months ago. Now we see the little 
Senator from Massachusetts sitting at the presidential 
right hand and actually guiding that hand. 

Aldrich is to retire in March next; so is Hale. Burrows 
will not be returned; Frye is old and content with the 
title, president pro tem; Cullom is very feeble. The 
reactionaries will still be in the majority on the Repub- 
lican side. A new'leader must be chosen and the 
Interests will name him. Will he be Crane? 


+ + 


“* Coop manners,” said Archbishop Temple, ‘‘ demand 
three things: self-control, self-denial and self- 
respect.” 
ao sa 


OME are thoughtless, some can’t think; there is hope 
for the former. 
7 - 


ET us gossip of one another’s virtues; then will the 
vices take care of themselves. 
a - 


{ J» LOOKING back over our lives at the moments that 


have been worth while, how many of them did 
money buy ? 
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The Great Within 


[Continued from page 70] 


trouble, when overwhelmed with sorrow and failure! 

‘‘Come unto Me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” Think what this in- 
vitation from the Almighty means! Peace that passeth 
understanding; immunity from all discords; freedom 
from all the enemies that have hitherto dogged our 
steps through life, blocking our progress, and destroy- 
ing our happiness! 

True prayer comforts us and repairs. the broken 
wires of our divine connection in the Great Within of 
us, reassures the heart’s spoken or silent longings, brings 
us into harmony with the Infinite. This is the secret 
of all mental healing. 

Think of the ridiculousness of any inert drug taken 
into the system competing with the immortal creative 
principle of all life! This creative principle does not 
inhere in any drug or any physical remedy. Mind is 
the only creator. Nothing ever was or ever will be 
created ‘or re-created except through the mind. It 
takes the Creator of the original tissues of our body to 
restore these tissues when diseased or destroyed. In 
the final analysis, all cures are self-cures, all healing is 
self-healing. The potency resides in the Great Within of 
us, in our God connection, in our oneness with Divinity. 

What a boon to the race, what a blessing to human- 
ity if every one knew this one truth, that the ouly 
healing possible must come through the rousing of the 
recuperative, restorative forces within himself, and that 
this healing power is. that which heals all his hurts and 
wounds, and which is perpetually renewing every cell in 
the body, and that it is the same power which created 
him, and keeps him alive every instant of his existence! 

The coming physician will teach the patient that the 
creative processes are always going on within him, that 
the same power which has created him is in the per- 
petual act of re-creating, restoring him all his life—as 
is shown the moment he breaks a bone or lacerates his 
flesh, when the healing processes begin immediately— 
and if our education, prejudices and convictions did 
not antagonize this creative process, but were trained 
to aid it, the healing would be quickly, perfectly done. 

We are all conscious that there is a current deep 
within us which runs Godward, that this current carries 
unlimited supply. The poorest of us are in the very 
midst of plenty and in touch with Omnipotent Power, 
but we do not know it. If, with open mind and 
heart, we put ourselves in the success current, the cur- 
rent of good, of abundance, the supply will flow to us 
naturally, abundantly. The mind that is open to its 
inflow will never want. 

It sometimes happens that men who purchase farms 
on the prairies find that several of their predecessors had 
attempted to drive wells, and, failing to find water, had 
sold out. But the more enterprising purchaser drills 
down deeper and strikes the living stream. 

Multitudes of people go through life without ever 
going deep enough intu their inner cortsciousness to 
strike the great living stream of supply. Hence their 
lives are parched, dry and unproductive. But if we 
dip deep enough into the Great Within of ourselves, we 
will strike the stream of living water which, if we once 
drink, we will never thirst, never lack or want again. 

When man feels the mighty principle of truth, of 
justice, pulsating through him, he knows that even 
with all the world against him he and this principle are 
a majority. 

Lincoln was a mighty power in the world. It was 
not merely what was in his brain; it was the mighty 
principle behind the man, back of the flesh. It was Truth 
and Justice acting through him that made him such a 
power. 

Lincoln was conscious that there was something in 
him, something back of him which was more than 
human, a force which carried divine authority and which, 
if he disobeyed, would instantly rob him of his power 
and peace of mind. He felt that truth and justice were 
speaking through him; that he was simply a medium. 

Did you ever realize that you are a part of the uni- 
versal intelligence that underlies all things; the intelli- 
gence that furnishes the pattern for the rose before it 
pushes out into objective reality; the intelligence which 
shapes every flower and plant and tree and blade of 
grass; and that this great ocean of intelligent energy 
that fills the universe exists in the Great Within of us, 
is at our disposal to produce what we will? 

One man reaches out into this sea of intelligent activ- 
ity and shapes from it a statue or a book which enchants 
mankind; another into an architectural wonder; an- 
other into a railroad; another into a telephone or sew- 
ing machine; another into hideous forms which con- 
taminate and demoralize every beholder. 

Most people do not half realize how sacred a thing a 
legitimate ambition is. What is this eternal urge within 
us which is trying to push us on and on, up and up? 
It is the God urge, the God push in the Great Within 
of us, which is perpetually prodding us to do our best 
and bids us refuse to accept our second best. 

When we come into the realization of that great 
silent, vital energy within us which is equal to the 
satisfaction of all the soul’s desires, all its yearnings, we 
shall no longer hunger or thirst, for all the good things 
of the universe will be ours. No life can be poor when 
enfolded in the Infinite Arms, and living in the very 
midst of abundance. 
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Webster’s 


NEW 19 Il 
Illustrated 
Dictionary 


“ff FREE with the 
) SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 


OU don’t need Webster's Dictionary to enable you to understand the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN’S articles—for they are written’ in a’ clear, 
fascinating and popular vein. 

















We give you the Dictionary solely to induce you to become a regular’ sub- 
scriber to the only weekly iournal of the world’s progress in science, industry and 
invention. 


With every two years’ subscription to the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
(price $6.00), we send the Dictionary /ree, express paid. 


If preferred, we will send the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN for one year to 
two addresses, sending one Dictionary to either address, or for $4.00 we will 
send the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN to you for one year and also send you 
a copy of the Dictionary, express prepaid. 


The Dictionary contains 50,000 words, 11,000 synonyms and antonyms, many colored” illustra« 
tions and charts, and a vast amount of valuable tables, data, and special articles. Has all the new 
words, such as ‘aviation, biplane, corjite, hook-worm, lettergram, tiximeter.’’ A 1911 ‘working 
encyclopedia,’’ for the home, office, school or college. Bound in genuine flexible leather, with gold 
titles and red edges. 


Scientific American 


is the oldest and the leading authority on the most interesting and absorbing topics that are to-day en- 
gaging the best brains and skiff of the civilized world—aeronautics, aviation, automobiling, naval | 
affairs, industrial progress, popular science, railways, transportation, etc., etc. fi 
technical, but written so that anyone can understand and enjoy every word. 

The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, together with Webster’s Dictionary, will en- 
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EARN 2 WEEK|; “= LB pease 
To introduce our very complete line of beautiful wool suit- No. 14 > Secretary. 
ings, wash fabrics, fancy waistings, silks, hdkfs, petticoats, 





etc. Up to date N. Y. City Patterns. Finest line on the 
market. Dealing direct with the mills you will find our 
prices low. If others can make $10.00 to $30.00 weekly you 
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< a Samples, = ——— in at sam = cae Organens AND Buavrivine a 
ship express prepaid. © money required. xclusive 
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Every investor should send for and read 
our new booklet on 


Public Utility Bonds 


Ready for distribution January Ist 


This booklet presents our latest and most com- 
plete word on Public Utility Bonds which today 
afford individual investors their best investment 
opportunity. 


In a comprehensive way the booklet reviews 
the growth in the popularity of such bonds; the 
underlying causes; their market situation; the 
relation of the Public Service Commissions; the 
responsibility of Investment Bankers and the search- 
ing investigations underlying their purchases of 
these Bonds. 

[here are graphic illustrations and the booklet 
is carried out along the same lines as the one 


on “ Railroads” issued by us just after the panic 
of 1907. 


Send your request now. The booklet is free and 
will be sent you as soon as it comes off the press. 


Ask for Public Utility Booklet G-53 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


Bankers and Dealers in Government, Municipal, 
Railroad and Public Utility Bonds. 


New York Philadelphia 
49 Wall St. 1421 Chestaut St. 


Chicago San Francisco 
152 Monroe St. 424 California St. 














PUBLIC SERVICE BONDS 


Public Service Companies as a class are 
gradually decreasing their operating ratio, the. 
of the better grade of companies being 
a little over 50%. 


average 


On the other hand Steam Railroads as a 

are gradually increasing their operating 

ratio, the average of the more important roads 
ng now about 7 0%. 


MARGIN OF SAFETY OVER BOND INTEREST 
DEPENDS DIRECTLY ON OPERATING RATIO. 


ONE REASON 
reason why ‘we are advising our clients 
muy first mortgage Public Service Bonds is 
that this margin of safety is constantly increasing 
in the properties with which we are identified. 


THERE ARE OTHER REASONS 


Statistical letter 115-S. on application. 


BE. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
200 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 
New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 


READ THIS! 


WE are offering a 5% First Mortgage 
Steam Railroad bond to yield 54% 
which is legal for Savings Banks in Maine 
and tax exempt in Pennsylvania. It is a 
new issue and as only a small amount 
remains unsold those interested should 
write immediately for Circular 512. 


RUDOLPH KLEYBOLTE COMPANY, Inc., 


Investment Bonds 
184 La Salle St. 5 Broadway 18 East 4th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK ‘CITY CINCINNATI 
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[DLE money is one of the most use- 

less among articles which have a 
general distribution. It has no value 
for decorative purposes, it is difficult 
to fit into the average color scheme, 
and if so fitted, the effect would be 
regarded by less fortunate mortals 
who do not possess it as vulgar. 
Children are not permitted to play 
with it. A child has little or no control over a worn ten- 
cent piece after it reaches the mouth. Many of those 
regarded as authorities on the habits of the germ family 
will have it that our currency is unsanitary. Even the 
money worshipers must confess that idle funds are as 
worthless as a watch without hands. 

‘‘What about its influences?” you ask. Its only 
value can be found there. It is comforting to know 
that we have it, even if it is in the way. It is among 
our first loves, this thing called money, and it will, if 
we are not careful, become our master. The influences 
of idle money are rather evenly balanced between the 
good and the bad, so that for the purposes of this 
article—even if the moral point has not been proved— 
it will be fair to eliminate influences, and to consider 
the practical value of the thing itself, if turned from 
idleness to activity. 


What One Firm Did With Its Surplus 


A firm, after some eight years of rather unusual success 
from a standpoint of earning capacity, became some- 
what disturbed during our last money panic over the 
fact that their business cash surplus, amounting to 
something over twenty thousand dollars, was unsafe. 
The junior partner was one of the many anxious deposi- 
tors who formed the long line before one of our large 
New York National banks during those very trying 
days in October, 1907. 

The demands on the bank became too great. It was 
stripped of its cash. The junior partner was among 
those who returned to their offices with the hideous 
thoughts of heavy loss if not utter ruin filling. their 
minds. Fortunately, the receiver of the bank cleared 
up its affairs in due time, without financial loss to its 
depositors, and our firm found its surplus unharmed 
and again subject to their check. 

In relating their unpleasant experience to a friend, 
the bankers were met by the question, ‘‘Why not 
invest your surplus? This money has been a non- 
interest bearing, checking account in your bank for 
several years—idle money so far as you are concerned.” 

‘* Ah, but we may have urgent need of it at any time, 
and our check takes care of the demand. _ An oppor- 
tunity may be offered to extend our business. We are 
now earning twenty per cent. on our capital. Can we 
afford to consider this suggestion ?”’ 

“oe Yes.” 

They did so, and through the following method 
of reasoning: They drew up a list of bonds which, for 
several years, had shown an average earning capacity of 
five per cent. and which possessed a reasonable amount 
of market ability. They learned that any of our national 
banks would gladly lend up to eighty per cent. of the 
market value of the bonds, so that the owners of these 
bonds would be in a position to convert their holdings 
into cash, almost as quickly as they could their own 
checks. The results of this investigation were very 
pleasing to the firm. Theiridle twenty thousand dollars 
was converted from idleness to work, its earnings being 
one thousand dollars annually. Furthermore, it was 
amply secure, and ready at short notice for any other 
work that might be required of it. 


The Problem of the Surplus is New 


If a business surplus of cash is a modern annexation 
to our already numerous business problems, as it seems 
to be, we' hardly require a financial panic to bring the 
need of its proper.care forcibly to our attention. In 
the early development of our country, when the surplus 
wealth was confined to financial institutions and to a 
few wealthy capitalists, our business men, whose only 
concern was their own business, were habitual borrow- 
ers of money. Capital could not be had fast enough 
to keep pace with growth. 

Fifteen years have brought about great changes. The 
business men who possess funds in excess of their 
business requirements are far more numerous than they 
were fifteen years ago, and they are rapidly increasing. 
Hence this modern annex to the business man’s cares. 
There are, of course, many ways of safeguarding the 
business surplus and taking it out of idleness. But if 
we consider the purchase of bonds, or short term notes, 
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or, in fact; any form of investment 
that demands quick convertibility, 
we must be sure of our banker, sure 
that he thoroughly understands our 
requirements, or else we ourselves - 
must have a knowledge of invest- 
ments. 

This is rarely true of the average 
business man. He is too engrossed 
in his own chosen field—his inclination generally is to 
“put all his eggs in one basket”’—he will find a place 
for his surplus in the enterprise, he knows. 

In search of information concerning the conveniences 
offered by banking firms to encourage the practise of 
buying bonds with idle business funds, we found that 
several have a system of receiving weekly remittances 
from business houses equal to ten per cent. of the 
weekly pay-roll. If the weekly amount is not large 
enough to purchase a bond, it is applied toward the 
original cost of a bond, until a sufficient amount has 
been accumulated. Then a bond is selected to fit the 
requirements of the house, and placed in their vaults. 

This system is a splendid one on account of the 
obligation on the part of the business firm to make 
weekly savings, whether there is a surplus or not, and 
it is generally regarded by those who practise it as 
another good form .of business insurance. Again, 
securities of this kind, appearing on the asset side of a 
balance sheet, have influences that are obvious to any 
business man. 

The advantages of having a surplus of any kind are 
many, but to a creditor it has not the attractiveness in 
liquid form as it has in the form.of some well-known, 
marketable bond. A cash item on a balance sheet 
usually means money for current cash needs, and only 
the owners know the demands against it. If it is a real 
cash reserve fund—one over and above the financial 
needs of the firm—it should be in the form of some 
good, easy-to-sell security. This is just what the banks 
do with such a fund, and in this way they make money. 
When you need money temporarily, simply pin your 
interest-bearing note to your bond, and any banker will 
be happy to give you cash for it. That is how he 
makes money, too. 

Should the whole of the market value of the security. 
be needed for indefinite or permanent investment in 
your business, your investment banker will sell your 
security for you. That is why a reasonable market 
should be shown on every bond that is to be purchased 
with a business surplus. 


Good Bonds of Three Classes 


It is unwise to select bonds that are susceptible to the 
influences of the market. In such cases, you are sub- 
iected to the unpleasant sensation of a possible loss of 
one or more points should your requirement demand a 
quick sale. This suggestion, however, must not be 
taken too seriously; all bonds are subject to more or 
less of these influences. Its meaning is that one should, 
as far as possible, avoid that class of bonds which is 
daily having its ups and downs. Good short-term 
notes, those issued by our railroads, offer some attractions 
for the business funds. A reasonable market can be 
found, and the earning capacity is, of course, greater 

* than bonds of the character required for proper protec- 
tion. But if one is conservative he will use these only 
fo: the purpose of bringing up his average of earnings 
by putting some part of his surplus in notes of this 
kind. Investment bankers are finding among business 
men an increased interest in securities of the low yield 
type, and they are apparently showing a preference for 
this class for the employment of their business funds. 

The following list of bonds in three classifications— 
railroad, public utility and industrial—are mentioned 
merely as typical, and the list might easily be extended 
so as to include those of many other corporations. 


Railroad Bonds ew 
Union Pacific Bonds ist & Rfid. 4s................... 4.10% 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis Genl. 4s. ........... 4.20% 
Atchison Transcontinental ist 4s................... 4.30% 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy Joint Gtd. 4s... ............ 4.50% 
Southern Ry. ist Consol. 5s... en. 4.60% 
Western Maryland ist 48.......... 2.2.0... ccc cee 4.75% 
Chic., R. 1. & Paci. Ry. ist & Rfid. 4s............... 4.75% 

Public Utility Bonds 

N. Y. Telephone Co. ist & Genl. 44s................ 4.60% 
Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, ist 5s............. 4.70% 
Cleveland Elec. Illum. Co. ist 5s... . 4.80% 


SEE PAGE 3 
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0/ Re-invest Your 
/g | January Funds 
At 6 Per Cent. 


GOLD BONDS 











@ Have your investments afforded satisfactory 
return, security and convertibility? Then consider 
the American Real Estate Company's 6% Gold 
Bonds before re-investing your dividends or savings. 





@ A-R-E Six’s are the direct obligations of the 
American Real Estate Company, and are based on 
its immense holdings of New Y ork City real estate. 


@ New York real estate's tremendous advafce 
showsits investment possibilities, and this Company 
has been conspicuously successful in its operation 
therein. It has returned to investors more than 
$5,000,000 without loss or delay. 

@ In the further development of its business the Company 
offers its 6% Gold Bonds in these convenient forms : 

6% COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest $100 or more. 
6% ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 
For those who wish to save $25 or more a year. 





We shall be glad to serve you as we have served others. 
ull information sent on request. 


American eal (state Company 

Founded 1888 :: Assets, $15,536,199.47 

Capital and Surplus - - $1,851,154.38 
Room 518 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 








1898-1911 


John Muir &(0 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
Of Stock 


We issue a booklet outlining a plan for buying 
stocks for an initial deposit and monthly pay- 
ments thereafter until the stock is paid for or 
sold. 

Send for Circular No. 36 “Odd Lot 
Investment.” 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK , 
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You Can Withdraw Your Money 


Without Notice At Any Time 


Do yoy realize what an advantage that isto you? Your 
money is wot indefinitely tied up when it is invested in 
this company. 

It is always under your control—always available to meet 
sudden emergencies. Yet it draws five per cent interest 
for every day that it isin the care of this Company—and 
it is safeguarded by first mortgages on improved real 
estate deposited in trust with one of the strongest financial 
institutions of this city. 

This Company has been in business for fifteen years. It 
has never been a day late in the mailing of interest checks 
and has never failed to respond immediately to a request 
for withdrawal of funds. 

Let us send you the booklet telling all about this in- 
stitution and its plan of doing business. Write today. 
The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 
1042 Calvert Bidg., = - = Baltimore, Md. 
AR ———~— 








THE question with many investors who bonght securities 

when prices were much lower is WHEW To SELL 
AND WHAT TO DO WITH THE PROCEEDS, 

The advice of experienced bankers should be of assistance. 


A conservative and comprehensive consideration of the 
general situation as it bears upon the price of securities is 
given each week in 


THE WEEKLY 
FINANCIAL REVIEW 


which is published and mailed weekly, without charge, to 
investors interested, by 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
Bankers, 42 Broadway, New York 


Advice by correspondence to individual investors 



















For 35 years we have been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 
conservative methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough personal 
mvestigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 718. 

$25 Certificates of Deposic also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Lawrence Kan 









Waar tisiedocek. cman onset thustaa tine sessananten 85% 
Detroit Edison Co. ist Ss...... oo... cece eee eee 4.90% 
Niagara Falls Power Co. ist 5s...................... 4.90% 

Industrial Bonds 
Am. Agr. Chemical Co. ist 5s.......... 2.2... 2... 4.75% 
U.S, Steel Sinking Fund Ss....................... . 4.80% 
Virginia Carolina Chemical Co. ist 5s... .......... 5.00% 
meqmement Ot CO. 300 Gos. So cnkses peed avenesse 5.00% 
Central Leather Co. ist Lien 5s.................... 5.00% 


There are also to be had various issues of underlyin 
railroad, equipment and municipal bonds that conld 
properly be regarded as good investments for business 
surpluses. As can readily be seen, this list gives one a 
splendid opportunity to diversify in making an invest- 
ment. This should always have serious consideration 
in handling moneys of this kind. The best of bonds 
have been known to get into trouble during their life; 
therefore, if your ‘investment consists of several kinds, 
your whole fund can not be seriously affected. 

Should the fund amount to $2,000 or $20,000, 
spread it out among all the classes named above, 
if possible. If the amount should be $1,000, and a 
railroad bond should be the selection, purchase a public 
utility or industrial with the next $1,000. If real con- 
servatism is to be practised, be mindful of diversifica- 
tion. This is very important. ; 

In the strong boxes of some of our successful busi- 
ness houses—those who go almost to the extreme in all 
matters pertaining to the safeguarding of the firm’s 
interest—will be found Government bonds. But a 
mere glance at the history of the bonds mentioned in 
the above table will convince one that such care is an 
extreme measure, and has the effect of bringing down 
the average earning. 

Nevertheless, this kind of a fund should be regarded 
with the same kind of guardianship as that of a trust 
fund, even if it is not subject to the dictation of our 
laws. In the list submitted one may select five or ten 
bonds that will yield a return ‘of about five per cent. 
As is seen, the yield ranges upward from Union Pacific 
ist & Rfd. 4s at 4.10% to Central Leather Company’s 
ist Lien 5s at 5%. 


Convertible Into Cash Without Delay 


No. better market can be found than that which is 
afforded for these bonds. Almost every item is listed 
on all the exchanges of this country, and many of these 
bonds are actively traded on foreign exchanges. This 
fact alone argues well for this type of security ‘for the 
employment of’ funds that may at any time demand 
quick convertibility. These bonds, by reason of these 
facts, must be regarded by the whole banking fraternity 
as assets almost as prompt as currency itself. They can 
be turned into actual money in an hour’s time in any 
part of the land where banks can be found. 

The president of one of our large national banks was 
asked to give his opinion of the practise of buying 
bonds with business funds. 

“*It’s a good practise,” he said. ‘‘A business house 
with a bond reserve asset invariably finds the greatest 
degree of consideration from bankers. Such a reserve 
as this affords a certain measure of protection against 
unforeseen contingencies, by reason of its ability to 
demand credit. If more business firms would adopt 
such a system, the cares and responsibilities of the 
commercial ‘bankers would be greatly reduced,” 

Our federal banking laws force the national banks to 
take care of their surplus in a way that safeguards 
their customers and themselves. It is natural, therefore, 
for our bank presidents to strongly endorse for the 
business man something very much akin to his own 
methods. But he sees further than that. His vision 
carries him on to a better and sounder system of credits 
and improved condition af business in general, should 
this system become generally adopted by the commer- 


cial world. 
Time for Improvement 


[7 was on the day of Colonel Roosevelt’s arrival in 

New York, after his triumphant progress abroad. 
The enthusiasm for ‘‘ the man of the hour” had been 
imparted even to the boot-blacks, and two sons of 
Italy were excitedly vieing with each other in extolling 
the colonel while they polished shoes. 

**Roosavelt he da greata da man in da world,” de- 
clared one of the bootblacks, waving his shining-cloth. 

**You don’t really mean that, do you?” asked the 
man who occupied his chair. 

‘Sure | do. Roosavelt he da greata da man in da 
world,” the Italian answered with conviction, and then 
he added: ‘‘ He da greata da man ever lived.” 

‘*Come, come, you don’t mean to say that Roosevelt 
is a greater man than Lincoln,” his patron said. 

‘*Yes, greata da man dan Linc. Roosavelt he da 
greata da man in da world.” 

‘“You wouldn’t say that he is greater than George 
Washington, would you?” pursued the amused patron. 

‘Yes, greater da man dan Georga Wash.” 

‘Well, would you say that he is greater than Gari- 
baldi ?” 

The Italian hesitated and scratched his head. Then 
he answered, ‘‘ Well, Roosavelt he da younga man 
yet.” 


6] 








Buy Your Bonds From 
William R. Compton Company 


21 years of successful business—distributing many 
millions annually with perfect results. Customers 
in every part of America—all satisfied. 

We own forty different issues-—bought with our 
own money and after careful investigation. We 
have $100, $500 and $1,000 bonds. 

They yield from 4% to 6%. 


Here are examples of what we offer: 


School bond — population 20,000 — yield 4% % 
County bond — “2 25,000 — ‘“ 4% % 
City bond — e 85,000 — “ 4.30% 
(Legal for Conn.) 

City bond — 90,000 — ‘* 4.30% 
Ill. Sch. bond — % 15,000 — ‘* 4.60% 
So. city bond — ee 65,000 — ‘ 4% % 
Town Sch. bond — se 
Co. bond issued 

for Drg. — 4 25,000 —  “ 5% % 
High grade Mortgage Bond ‘ 

(secured by first mortgage on 16 story 

office building in Chicago, security 3 to 1)‘' 5.65% 
High class Timber Bond Issue 

(one of the largest and best known 

companies in America) ** 6.00% 


W rite for descriptive circulars. We can satisfy you. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 


341 Home Insurance Bidg., 241 Merchants-Laclede Bidg., 
CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 











' 
é e a 
|, Diversify Investments 
I" is a good plan to distribute money 
; among different types of investment, 
'@ rather than to place it all in any one 
fm class of security. The benefits are 
twofold : first, a well-diversified inter- 
rH est in the field of conservative invest- 
Mi «ment; second, a rate of income avera- 
if ging approximately 5 per cent. 
| If you feel the need of prudent advice in the 
[4 investment of your money—no matter ‘whether the 
1H amount be large or small—do not hesitate to com- 
a «municate with us. Our experience in the invest- 
{ment banking business covers more than forty years, 
i 6and our organization is modern in all respects, 
1 


Write for Circular No. 934 
“Investment Securities” 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
43 Exchange Place, New York 


ALBANY—BOSTON—CHICAGO 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Y our plan of selling bonds on 

monthly payments we offer 

small investors an unusual 
opportunity of investing money 
safely. By this plan you can pay 
for the bonds quicker than you — 
can save their cost.. Let us ex- 
plain our plan of selling bonds 
on monthly payments. . 


Our Free Booklet 


‘‘ How to Buy Bonds on the Install- 
ment Plan,” gives complete informa- 
tion. We will gladly mail you a 
copy on request. 


We own outright every bond that we offer for sale. 


OTIS & HOUGH 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
300 CUYAHOGA BLDG, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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HIS advertisement—the first I have 

written for Success—is for the benefit of 

those who have no interest in speculative 
or high-finance securities, but who are inter- 
ested in investing their money in established 
and honestly managed dividend-paying manu- 
facturing companies in New England. 


a. C lhl 


EW ENGLAND stands for conserva- 
tism, sound morals and solid principles 
of doing business. Its wealth and pros- 
perity are bound up in its successful and con- 


stantly expanding manufacturing industries. 
Stocks of these companies have proved and are today 
one of the safest and best opportunities for investing 
money, particularly for those who have had the foresight 
to buy them when they were originally issued. 

These stocks when so purchased return the holder not only six per cent. and often 
more, but a portion of the increasing wealth and prosperity of this country through the 
rise ‘in market value from year to year. 

The following table shows a few of New England’s best manufacturing stocks, the 
par value or original cost per share, annual dividend, and present approximate selling 
price and interest return. 

Original Dividend Market Price Yield at 
Cost Today Present Time 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. $100. 45% 1300. 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H. 100. 12% 320. 
Landers, Frary @ Clark, New Britain, Conn. 25. , 93. 
Yale ® Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford Conn. 100. 190. 
Lawton Mills, Plainfield, Conn. 100. 7 165. 
Gorham Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. (Preferred) 100. ‘ 118. 
Uswoco Mills, Lawrence, Mass. (Guaranteed Preferred) 100. - 110. 





Hendee Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. (Convertible Pref.) 100. 110. 


The great difficulty with. the average in- Two of the best New England manufac- 
vestor is how to inform himself as to the turing stocks to be bought to-day, in my 
best stocks to buy and where to buy them. judgment, are as follows: 

Iam a specialist in the best dividend- The Uswoco Mills, of Lawrence, Mass. 
paying New England manufacturing stocks. 7% Guaranteed Preferred Stock 
The man or woman with one hundred dol- The Uswoco Mills are leased to the United 
lars to invest has just as good a chance as _— Worsted Ene « — of the largest =< 

. most prosperous textile manu acturing companies - 
the one with ten thousand. It makes no in New England. Present price $110 a share, to 
difference where you live, you can do busi- __ net 6.36%. Send for Circular A. 
ness with me by mail to your entire satis- The Hendee Mfg. Co., of Lear sre Mass. 
faction. From small beginnings, five years 7% Convertible Pref: 
ago, | have built up one of the largest busi- This old-established i ~~ el remark- 
nesses of selling by mail high-grade invest- able earnings. The convertible feature of this stock 


is ve’ aluabl 
ment securities to small investors. 6.30%. Send va, " re 


IF YOU HAVE $100, $1,000, OR $10,000 TO INVEST, NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE—WRITE ME TODAY. 
THOMAS CGC. PERKINS 30 CONNECTICUT MUTUAL BUILDING 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 
INCORPORATED 

















IMPROVE YOUR MANNERS! : 
wat ponsnailg Meesasnore sod wannere anaes |] |= WHILE WAITING 





etc., my new method of self-improvement, “ Howe’s Instead of keeping unemployed the funds you expect to 
System,” will exactly meet your needs. Endorsed have use for later, let them bear earnings at 5 per cent. until 
by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, Anne Rittenhouse, such time as you are ready for them. 

Mrs. Alice E.-Wells,etc. Price, 25 cts., coin, 30 cts., We can handle your temporary investments as profitably 

stamps. Address for you as more permanent accounts. 


Prof. E. Gardener Howe, Box 24, Sta. H, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send us your address and we oO 
a a ure will show you how to make $3 
ors —— olutely sure. a fur- ‘| Your funds may be deposited or withdrawn on any date. 


he w id te: = 
free, you work in the } nitty whe ‘ou liv Earnings credited for full time. 

your address and we will explain the b + fal y. ene “ Established 17 years and conducted under New York 
guarantee a clear profit of $8 for every day’s work, absolutely free. Banking Dept. Supervision. Our record is 
Write at once. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1614, Detroit, Mich. open to pubiic examination in their files. 

7 Assets, - - -$ 000 
Surplus and Profits, $175,000 
Write for booklet giving full particulars 


ae Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
3 Times Bidg., 42d Street and B’way, N. Y. 

















ano will shine like new; “*3-in-One”™ removes stains, soil, 
scars, scratches; brings back original lustre; generous free 
sample. Write 3-in-One Oil Co., 22 Broadway, New Y 


ork. 
eK ; 6” Your surplus money can be made 6” 


SHORT STORIES—t1c. to Sc. a Word to earn you 6% and be secure. 
We sell stories, plays and book 88. on commis- JEFFERSON COUNTY BUILDING & LOAN 


sion; we criticise and revise theo and tell you 





























where to sell them. Story-writing and Journalism ASSOCIATION SHARES 
anys = 7am. " Send for bo Stn Ten Pay 3% er Rl ary, oe pop meme by mortgage 
. iana on improv irmingham a,, real estate 
rian nls _ $50.00 Shares withdrawable on demand with interest to 
date. Write for Circular. 217 N. 21st Street, 


F. M. JACKSON, Pres., 


BE CAREFUL 
Bonds Issued by Los Angeles City 


: 3 ; : a 1 
in ordering by mail from our advertisers Returning 0 i TRecinn these bonis Rs thy 


McDonald, Coulter Bldg., Los Angeles. 


to write your name and address plainly. JACKSONVIL, FLA—THE NEW YORK OF THE SOU TH. 
ected by Commercial Democrats and Chicago Ozone. 


A little care in this will save all much Be ys AO 5. mo orig. 
Our rrell-the-Truth booklet free. Write Half Million tub. 


. ; 7 ™ Woolson’s Expense Books for personal and 
trouble. Better mention Success Mag Be You Keep Awe aieeate Supouite Wavtes fer pemmrenl ond 
ash Account —— a complete analysis of expenses by days, 

t weeks, months and years. Interesting descriptive circulars free. 

azine, too, mee . George B. Woolson & Co., 29 Elm Street, New Haven, Ct. 


Birmingham, ‘Ala. 






























Success Magazine 


The Everyday Mikado 


[Continued from page 17] 


all, with sharply defined and intensely individual 
views on all the great measures of State. They car- 
ried vigorously worded resignations in their pockets 
almost every time they attended the Council of 
State. If their views and measures did not carry, 
they would resign; that was all there was to it. 
But if the great work of building the New Nippon 
were to succeed at all, these men had to work in har- 
mony. And to drive them in a team, a man who 
could command their confidence, respect, admiration, 
enthusiasm was required. That they did work in har- 
mony is a matter of record. If we have no other proof 
of the greatness of the emperor than this, he should be 
ranked very high as a commander of men. Moreover, 
may we not be permitted to ask a rather pertinent 
question right here. If Saigo, Okubo, Kido were great 
builders of the New Nippon, then, pray, who chose 
them out of some forty millions of people? Can the 
blind see the stars even if they shine very brightly ? 
Another thing about the emperor which must never 
be forgotten is the way he virtually forced constitu- 
tional government upon his people. It was original on 
a monarch’s part; absolutely without precedent. 
Elsewhere, even in the homes of Christian enlighten- 
ment, blood has ever been the price that a people paid for 
their charter of liberty—witness the struggle with 
King John, the American War of Independence, the 
French revolution. When our emperor wished to 
limit his own absolute powers and give us consti- 
tutional liberty, the people did not want it; they did 
not understand it; they were utterly indifferent about 
it; they accepted it out of respect to His Majesty’s 
wishes. On February 11, 1889, the Constitution of 
the Empire was promulgated. It passed into history 
as the first and the only bloodless Magna Charta known. 
What manner of man, then, is this emperor ? 


The Daily Life of the Mikado 


The emperor is a plain, hard-working monarch in these 
crowded days of national expansion. Immediately 
after the morning toilet, he calls for all the leading 
newspapers of Tokio and not a few of those of 
other cities. It is not a careless glance that he gives 
to them. Keeping in touch with the héart throbs of 
the nation and the world and with the fast-pacing race 
of affairs is not a matter for carelessness, especially on 
the part of the ruler of a growing country. Some one 
has said that the Mikado’s keen sense for news would 
surprise the editor of a great daily. 

Precisely at eight he sits down to his breakfast 
of a few pieces of buttered toast and a cup of coffee. 
At the morning meal, as a usual thing, no rice or any 
native dish is served. : 

The time was, to be sure, when every imperial meal 
was as complicated as any other court function. That 
was all very well when the sovereign had little else 
to do but to eat and drink and fight a daily and some- 
times an hourly duel with ennui, but this is quite im- 
possible in the reign of the emperor who wishes to 
rule “with the toil of my own flesh and bones and 
with my own heart and mind,” and who takes it as a 
grave crime “if even a single one of the millions of my 
people fails to get his own place” in life. ° 

At midday is served what is called mi-ju san-sai— 
that is to say, two soups and three more substantial 
courses. His Majesty’s evening meal consists of mi-ju 
go-sai—two soups and five other courses. The proph- 
ecy of simplicity spoken in the imperial breakfast is 
fulfilled at luncheon and dinner, for of the three and 
five principal courses of the two meals, one of them is 
always of simple vegetables. Foreign dishes do not 
find an enthusiastic favor at the imperial table. His 
Majesty partakes of them at public dinners given to 
the guests of distinction from abroad, but rarely at 
other times. He is fond of that princely fish called 
ayu, which is of the salmon family but even smaller 
than the mountain trout, and to the Japanese taste, in- 
finitely more delicate and choice. With his dinner he 
sometimes takes a little wine or the choice saké called 
Masamune. 


His Clothing is Simple and Severe 


In raiment as in food, the emperor’s taste is simple to 
the verge of severity. At public functions he appears 
in his uniform of commander-in-chief of the army. In the 
privacy of palace life he wears a frock coat. No imported 
goods are used in the making of his garments. It is 
his wish that he should be clothed with the prod- 
ucts of the industry of his own people. In striking 
contrast to the flaming neckties and astounding checks 
and remarkable waistcoats seen so often in American 
cities on Japanese gentlemen traveling abroad, the 
emperor dresses invariably in plain black. Inthe even- 
ing he wears the native costume made of kaiki silk of 
pure white. The articles of clothing which come in 
touch with the august person are never worn twice by 
him. Such garments are handed over to the officers of 
the palace and to different members of the royal family. 
Such is the rigorous economy of the imperial house- 
hold that rarely do the young princes at Takanawa 
Palace receive new garments ordered for themselves. 
Those of the officers who are fortunate enough to re- 
ceive the gift of the emperor’s clothes use the material 
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for various purposes. Sometimes it is made over into 
a cushion, a spread or a coat, or it is preserved as a 
precious heirloom. 

About three years ago, when His Majesty reviewed 
the ships of the imperial navy in the .harbor of Yoko- 
hama, he wore for the first time the official costume of 
an admiral. 

Up to recent years, all the imperial dresses were made 
by outside tailors, but, at the suggestion of the patace 
physicians, a special tailor shop is now fitted out in the 
palace compound, so there may be no danger of even 
the slightest chance of the introduction of contagious 
diseases from outside through the medium of clothing. 


The Emperor's Work Day 


Precisely at ten o’clock ‘in the morning, Mutsuhito 
is at the large table in his study called Go-za-sho, the 
Salon of the August Seat. Every morning he finds 
the table groaning with heaped documents of all sorts 
—memorials from the Premier and other cabinet minis- 
ters and petitions from all over the empire. 

The emperor is enthusiastic about system. “The 
great American corporations can not practise it in more 
up-to-date manner than he. How else could he be 
master of the ever crowding affairs of the empire ! 

At noon, it is his pleasant wont to lunch in the 
company of the empress. At two in the afternoon, he 
is back at the large table, and, according to the testi- 
mony of some of the palace officers, it is no unusual 
thing to find him at work far beyond six o’clock in the 
evening. And, as if all that were not enough, quite 
frequently he returns to the library after the evening 
meal and the midnight tolling of distant temple bells 
finds him still at. his duties. 

If a great painter were to illustrate the history of the 
New Nippon—which, of course, is to be written some- 
time—he would put as the frontispiece the portrait of 
His Majesty, Mutsuhito, Emperor of Japan, sitting at 
his library table under the midnight lamp; it would be 
as true a picture of the ruler as one could get—silent, 
ambitious, called upon to fight a great and up-hill fight, 
and, above all, not afraid of work. 


His Majesty at Play 


In his younger days, the emperor devoted himself 
whole-heartedly to the art of riding. He gathered to- 
gether a number of the famous horsemen of the empire 
and spared himself no pains under the’r tutelage. But 
to-day—in fact. since the epoch-making days following 
the Chinese war—the favorite horse of the emperor is 
rarely used. The call of the State is ever louder in 
his ears. 

In his younger days, also, His Majesty was fond 
of wrestling. In those far-gone days, when the 
writer was a mere child at school in Tokio, the capital 
was filled with the more or less exaggerated talk of and 
fame of the late Count Kuroda, who, as the awed 
whispers had it, was the only one who dared throw 
His Majesty without ado or ceremony. The emperor, 
so the aforementioned awed whisper said, liked the 
count for it much more than for all the admirable 
services rendered to him and the State as the Premier 
of the empire. And you have no idea how this little 
human touch raised the emperor into the ninth heaven 
of the young and enthusiastic adoration of the student 
class. ‘ 

He is the one poet sovereign living. | believe there is 
no monarch upon a throne of Europe or of the East 
who can even pretend to dispute the title with him. 
I know something of those distortions which are going 
the rounds of American newspapers and magazines as 
English translations of the emperor’s poems. Some 
things can be translated, even improved upon a little. 
Other things there are, though, which simply can not 
be translated. 

Years ago some of us at school were called upon to 
translate Poe’s ‘‘Annabel Lee” into Japanese. Of 
course we did it. We were even proud of our efforts. 
We were too young to know any better. You know 
the original: 

** And this was the reason that, long ago, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind flew out of a cloud chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee; 

So that her highborn kinsman came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea,”’ 

And we translated it into Japanese something after 

the following fashion: 

For the reason stated, in the old days, 
In this king’s country bordering the sea, 

A wind flew from a cloud giving a bad cold to 
My beautiful Annabel Lee. 

For that reason, her aristocratic male relative came 
And took her away from me 

In order that he may shut her up in a grave 
In this king’s country bordering the sea. 


And | really think that the above is an infinitely 
more graceful and just rendering of Poe’s fine lines 
than are almost any of the English translations of 
Mutsuhito’s poems. 

Japan’s is an old civilization. 
particular, finicky. And in nothing more so than in 
her literary art. The people of Japan ask their poets 
to give them either a beautiful picture, a profound 
thought, a touching sentiment, an epitaph to a buried 
passion, an echo of childhood or a peep into Heaven— 
ajl within the compass of thirty-one syllables. Yet 
this discriminating people ranks its emperor among the 
first poets of his time. 


In many things she is 
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For January Investment 


HE attention of those contemplating investments during. the January period 
is invited to our present offering, the unsold portions ‘of two especially attrac- 
tive issues of First Mortgage Traction Bonds, secured: by,properties which ‘have 
been in operation for a period of years and have a well demonstrated earning value. 


West Penn Traction. Company - 


First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds : 
Tax Free in Pennsylvania wel RW 


Due June 1, 1960. Denominations $1000 and $500. 
Registerable as to principal. 


Dated June 1, 1910. 


This company furnishes transportation, electric light and power in over fifty municipalities jin 
the Connellsville Coke Region, Western Pennsylvania. It operates over 157 miles of track. Its 
franchises extend for ggo years. Its service is practically exclusive. 


In 1909 its earnings were at the rate of $8,428 per mile of track operated, which compares favorably with the 
average earnings per mile of track of the steam railroads in the United States for the same period, which were 
about $10,500. The earnings of the property for the year ending September 30, 1910, were at the rate of $9,312 
per mile of track operated, or an increase of approximatety 10.5% over the year ending December 31, 1969. 


Western New York & 


Pennsylvania Traction Company 
First and Refunding Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 


Tax Free in New York and Pennsylvania 
Denomination $1000 
Callable at 105 and interest prior to January 1, 1912: 
Thereafter at 110 and interest. 


Dated December 1 1906. Due January 1, 1957 


This company operates about 98 miles of electric traction property connecting Bolivar, Olean and Sala- 
manca, N. Y., and Bradford, Pa. These bonds were issued with the approval and consent. of the New York 
State ‘Board of Railroad Commissioners. They are a first mortgage subject to only $300,000 divisional liens 
which are being retired through their respective sinking funds. 

The bondholders are protected in this investment by a wide margin of equity, approximately $1,000,000 
over and above the proceeds of this issue having been invested in the property by the stockholders. °’The 
bonded debt is less than $24,000 per mile. The company’s franchise rights are practically perpetual and its 
service is in effect exclusive. 

We shall be pleased to send descriptive circulars and further details concerning the two 


above offerings upon application. ir recent publications, ‘‘ The $100 Bond,’’ and ‘‘Quick 
Assets for Business Firms,’’ will be furnished upon request. Address Department A. 


J.-S. & W.S. KUHN, Inc. 


Bank for Savings Building, PITTSBURG, PA. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
37 Wall Street Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
First National Bank Bidg. 


BOSTON 
Kuhn, Fisher & Co., Inc., 15 Congress St, 
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DON’T YOU THINK 
WE CAN HELP YOU? 


In making up your list of magazines for the coming year, you may be in doubt in some cases 
which one of the several magazines to select. 

Let us help you. It will not cost you anything. 

Send us any inquiries and we will give you information or advice to the best of our ability. 

That is a ay .. the age of CURRENT LITERATURE—kee posted on other 
magazines and what their We wish you to use us as a free INFORMATION BUREAU 
in regard to periodicals. Whatere you wish to know about them we can probably tell you. : 

What we hope for in return is that you will place your ENTIRE ORDER for magazines the 
coming year with us. 

Why not? It will be less bother to you. 

It is sure to cost you much less than if you sent a separate order to each magazine. - We will 
give you as good clubbing rates as you can get FROM ANYBODY ELSE, barring none. 


Send for Our Magazine Catalogue : 


The best possible magazine prices and combinations are listed in our catalog, which 
is compiled especially to meet the needs of our readers. From it you may make up your 
own list of periodicals and order from us with the -assurance that you are paying the very 
lowest prices that can be quoted by any responsible agency or publisher. 

Our arrangements with other publishers, together with the efficiency of our organization, 
enables us to render a subscription handling service which is rapid and reliable. 


CURRENT LITERATURE MAGAZINE AGENCY 
134-140 WEST 29th STREET NEW YORK, WN. Y, 
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offers you a partnership ina 


Rogue River Valley 
Apple Orchard 


Mr. H. B. Tronson received the title of 
“Apple King’’ at the National Apple Show 
at Spokane, Wash. last year because his car 
of Rogue River Spitzenberg apples defeated 15 
cars of other apples and won the Grand Sweep- 
stakes Prize of $1,000.00. More than that 
Mr. Tronson sold $8,656.00 worth of apples 
from five acres last year. 

Rogue River apples won first prize at 
the Canadian National Apple Show at Van- 
couver, B. C., November second of this year 

defeating 13 cars of other apples from the 


best orchards of Canada and United States. 

Mr. Tronson is president of our company 
and offers you a partnership in the apple grow- 
ing business; it's an opportunity that should 


at least be investigated thoroughly for it’s an 
opportunity to get worth-while returns from 
money that is now earning 34 or 4% for you. 

lhe more careful you are, the safer the in- 
vestment you desire, the more attractive our 
plan will be to you. It’s a straight business 
proposition that points the way to big returns 
on your money. 

We want you to investigate our proposition 
thoroughly—investigate the money making 
possibilities of Rogue River Valley Apple 
Orchards; investigate the financial standing 
and trustworthiness of ourcompany. To do 
so will cost you noth- 
ing. Send to our 
Home Office, Medford, 
Oregon, or to our East- 
ern Office, 726 Missouri 
Trust Building, St 
Louis, Missouri, for 
our booklet—‘«The 
Apple King.’’ Mail 


coupon now. 


Rogue River Commercial 
Orchard Company 
Dept. ro 





Please send me free booklet, ‘‘The Apple 
King,’’ written by H. B. Tronson. 


Name 














: will assist you to secure a position 
where you can get Prac Exper- 
tnen.ee a Salesman, a and earn $100 a 
month or more, w , while you are learning: 
Write today for our free book, “A 
Knight of the Grip,” and list of 
openings, also testimonials 
handred le s of men we ee 
placed in good positions. 88 
nearest office, 


Dept.122 National Salesmen’s Training Ass’n. 
Chicago NewYork Kansas City Seattle New Orleans 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


of purebred poultry, for 1911, over 200 pages, 
‘photos, inc ators, 
08, cul 
etails concerning the 











colored pictures of fowls, 

illustrations, descriptions, 

proneees, information, and all de 
usiness, where an ow to buy fine '. 

for hatching, supplies, etc. at lowest east im fact the 

greatest poultry catalog ever published. 

this handsome book. 8. 8. Grewer, Bex 81 
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The Story of Wendell Phillips 


divide my fee with you,” and he finally persuaded her 
to let him put into her purse a roll of bills. When she 
arrived at home and examined the money she found 
that it was one hundred dollars. 

This lady is said to have been a niece of Jefferson Davis. 

I have run a little ahead of my story. To Mr. Phillips, 
after the war closed, the work before him seemed per- 
fectly clear. All that had been gained was no more 
than a beginning. Part of agreat evil had been abolished; 
the achievement merely revealed the greater task. Others 
might be willing to sit with folded hands; he fought 
right on. He saw about him a nation cursed with 
poverty in the midst of abounding weatth; afflicted 
with intemperance, the product of poverty; afflicted 
with a foolish, medieval superstition that excluded 
women from the ballot; denying education and oppor- 
tunity to the greater part of its children. At the same 
time its toilers were overworked and underfed, its free 
institutions were threatetied by an abnormal aggregation 
of riches in the hands of a few, and the process steadily 
grew under which the rich must grow richer and the 
poor poorer. Here, it seemed to him, lay a great field, 
demanding the ceaseless labors of any man that believed 
in democracy and the rise of the race. 

Turning over the records of these ten or twelve years, 
his activities seem prodigious. He carried on the Stand- 
ard, fought with almost savage pertinacity for the rights 
of the negro and against the policies of the Johnson ad- 
ministration, argued for the cause of Ireland against 
England, the cause of Crete against Turkey, the cause 
of the Indians against the United States, for woman 
suffrage, for the outcasts of the street, and in and out 
of season for the cause of labor. To all this there is 
no companion record, for he had nothing to gain from 
all this campaigning; not even applause. 


The First Great American Socialist 


Few persons in this country have any conception of 
the advanced nature of his views on the economic prob- 
lems that only in the present day have become acute. 
He was, in fact, the first prominent American to adopt 
the doctrine now become the first plank in the program 
of the Socialist party. We should not go far astray if 
we were to call him the first great American Socialist. 
In 1871, he was instrumental in bringing about a Labor 
Reform Convention held at Worcester, Massachusetts. 
He was its chairman and wrote its platform, which was 
unanimously adopted.. The very first sentence contains 
the substance of the. modern Socialistic creed: 

“We affirm, as a fundamental principle, that labor, 
the creator of wealth, is-entitled to all it creates.” 

I do not know how there could be a more explicit 
declaration. But listen to what follows : 

“* Affirming this, we avow ourselves willing to accept 
the final results of the operation of a principle so radical 
—such as the overthrow of the whole profit-making 
system, the extinction of all monopolies, the abolition 
of privileged classes, universal education and fraternity, 
perfect freedom of exchange, and best and grandest of 
all, the final obliteration of that foul stigma upon our 
so-called Christian civilization, the poverty of the 
masses.” 

All this in 1871—think of it! The Socialist platform 
makers of to-day have hardly gone beyond most of it. 

“* Resolved, that we declare war with the wages sys- 
tem, which demoralizes alike the hirer and the hired, 
cheats both and enslaves the working man; war with 
the present system of finance, which robs labor and 
gorges capital, makes the rich richer and the poor 
poorer and turns a republic into an aristocracy of capi- 
tal; war with these lavish grants of the public lands 
to speculating companies, and whenever in power, we 
pledge ourselves to use every just and legal means to 
resume all such grants heretofore made; war with the 
system of enriching capitalists by the creation and in- 
crease of public interest-bearing debts. 

**We demand that every facility and all encourage- 
ment shall be given by law to cooperation in all 
branches of industry and trade, and that the same aid 
be given to cooperative efforts that has heretofore been 
given to railroads and other enterprises.” 

At that time the employees of mills and factories 
were worked twelve and sometimes fourteen hours a 
day and few persons could see anything wrong in the 
system. On this eaeyedt the resolutions of Mr. Phil- 
lips declare: 

“We demand a ten-hour day for factory work, as a 
first step, and that eight hours be the working- day of 
all persons thus employed hereafter.” 

He even recognized, so far in advance of his times, 
the principle of equal pay for equal work. 

““We demand that whenever women are employed 
at public expense to do the same kind and amount 
of work as men perform, they shall receive the same 
wages.” 

He saw clearly that interest-bearing bonds are a 
bulwark to the exploiting classes. In the next sen- 
tence he said: 

**We demand that all public debts be paid at once 
in accordance with the terms of the contract, and that 
no more debts be created.” 

And he foresaw the evils of contract labor, for almost 
twenty years in advance of legislation on this subject, 
he said in his platform: 
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““Viewing the contract importation of coolies as 
only another form of the slave-trade, we demand that 
all contracts made relative thereto be void in this 
country.” 

When he presented this platform, Mr. Phillips said, 
addressing the convention: 

“‘l regard the movement with which this conven- 
tion is connected as the grandest and most comprehen- 
sive movement of the age. And I choose my epithets 
deliberately; for 1 can hardly name the idea in which 
humanity is interested that I do not consider locked up 
in the success of this movement of the people to take 
possession of their own.” 

In the forty years that have passed since that utter- 
ance, there has not appeared a better statement of the 
nature of the proletarian inspiration. 


‘His Steady Decrease in Public Popularity 


Renewed clamor broke out when this platform and 
nis speech thereon appeared. The newspapers called 
Phillips a nihilist and a dangerous person; they had not 
yet learned the word anarchist, that in later years they 
applied indiscriminately to every man that protested 
against existing conditions. From this time Mr. Phil- 
lips’s reputation steadily declined. Many persons viewed 
with sorrow the sad failure of the promise of the war 
period. He might have been sensible and successful; 
he might have gone to Congress or been a Senator or a 
judge. Instead, he insisted upon casting in his lot with 
this handful of rag-tag and bobtail. And who were 
they? Nothing but common working men! Sad was 
the case, and attention was once more directed to the 
fact that in his earlier days his family had tried to lock 
him up in an insane asylum because he attacked Afri- 
can slavery. Perhaps there was something in that. 
Certainly any man that aligned himself with a lot of 
greasy mechanics could hardly be right in his mind. 

In the previous year he had accepted from the Labor 
and Temperance parties a nomination for Governor, 
knowing, of course, that his election was impossible, 
but seizing the opportunity to gain audiences for his 
two favorite causes. He received in the State about 
twenty thousand votes. In 1871 he intensified the feel- 
ing against him in the better classes by giving his sup- 
port to General Benjamin F. Butler, who was making 
an active canvass for the Governorship. This incident 
has grievously afflicted his courtly biographer, who ha; 
adopted the current explanation that Phillips supported 
Butler because of the old friendship begun at Lowell 
when both were youths. All his life Phillips had sac- 
tificed his personal preference to his sense of duty, 
and his friendships and even his family ties to his con- 
victions. He had been bound to Garrison by tender 
ties of affection and admiration; yet even from Garri- 
son he had parted for the sake of principle. He had 
never been intimate with Butler; the two had little in 
common; yet the comical explanation is still urged that 
some excess of personal friendship brought him to 
Butler’s support. 

| suppose that for an act so inexpressibly offensive to 
the social and political Brahmins of Massachusetts some 
unusual reason was demanded, but the truth is that 
Phillips applied to Butler the same standard he applied 
to every other public man. What ideas did he stand 
for? For justice to labor, for the plain people and for 
the cause of temperance. That was enough. Phillips 
supported him. 

Butler was defeated in the Republican convention, 
but we are to hear more of him in this story. 

Upon every possible occasion Mr. Phillips continued 
to call the attention of his countrymen to the growing 
peril of corporation supremacy in their affairs and to the 
demands of labor. Some of his utterances at this period, 
because of their astonishingly accurate forecast of com- 
ing conditions in America, are likely to startle any 
present day reader. Investigators of the modern situa- 
tion have done nothing more than to verify his predic- 
tions. Thus in October, 1871, he said this: 

‘‘The land of England [meaning the great estates] 
has ruled it for six hundred years. The corporations of 
America mean to rule it in the same way, and unless 
some power more radical than that of ordinary politics 
is found, will rule it inevitably. 

“1 confess that the only fear I have in regard to 
republican institutions is whether, in our day, any 
adequate remedy will be found for this incoming flood 
of the power of incorporated wealth. No statesman, 
no public man yet, has dared to defy it. Every man 
that has met it has been crushed to powder; and the 
only hope of any effective grapple with it is in rousing 
the actual masses, whose interests permanently lie in 
an opposite direction, to grapple with this force.” 

And again: 

‘*To me the Labor movement means just this: It is 
the last noble protest against the power of incorporated 
wealth, seeking to do again what the Whig aristocracy 
of Great Britain has successfully done for two hundred 
years. Thirty thousand families own Great Britain 
to-day.” 

In a speech delivered in April, 1872, he said: 

‘**1 rejoice at every effort working men make to 
organize; | do not care on what basis they do it. Men 
sometimes say to me: ‘Are you an Internationalist ? 
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I say, | do not know what an Internationalist: is; but 
they tell me it is a system by which the working men 
from London to Gibraltar, from Moscow to Paris, can 
clasp hands. Then | say ‘Godspeed, Godspeed, to 
that or any similar movements.’ 

“*So | welcome organization. 1 do not care whether 
it calls itself Trades-Union, Crispin, International or 
Commune; anything that masses up the units in order 
that they may put in a united force to face the organiza- 
tion of capital; anything that does that, I say amen to it.” 


Compromise on Any Issue Was Impossible To Him 


No mincing of words. Now, as in the Abolition 
days, he accepted the full measure of faith and stood 
squarely upon that, never flinching. And here I take 
occasion to point out another of his traits, well worth 
the attention of a nation so overfond of compromise. 
With Wendell Phillips it was either one thing or the 
other; either support or no support. If he believed in 
a cause, he stood for the whole of it and to the end. 
He would waste neither time nor effort in half-hearted 
advocacy of any cause, since all about him were so 
many conflicts to which he could give unreservedly the 
limit of his enthusiasm and strength. 

But when individual public men were to be consid- 
ered he had a different feeling. His idea was to take 
the good in every man and make the most of it but 
never to acquiesce in the evil. At all times he set his 
back against the hysteria of hero worship that seems to 
possess Americans above any other people. Because a 
President has done one good thing, that did not mean 
that he was a divinity. Phillips knew men well 
enough to know that the differences of ability and 
intellect were not great enough to warrant canonization, 
and that the only really important differences were in 
moral purpose and in service to-the race. His attitude 
toward President Grant was typical. He praised Grant 
for upholding the rights of the colored people but con- 
demned his treatment of Sumner and his policy about 
Santo Domingo. 

One more instance of his extraordinary powers occur- 
ting in these days ought not to be omitted from this 
chronicle. It was in 1875. Grant, with the aid of 
Federal troops, was trying to restore order in Louisiana, 
where former Confederates had risen against a Governor 
elected by enfranchised colored men. Southern sym- 
pathizers in Boston called a meeting at Faneuil Hall to 
denounce Grant’s course in this regard. Mr. Phillips 
attended, sitting in the gallery, and with no intention 
of speaking. Men on the floor below, noting his silent 
figure, began to call for a speech from him. He sat 
quite still, his arm resting upon his cane and his chin 
upon his arm while he grimly watched the proceedings. 
The clamor for him becoming so great that the meeting 
could not proceed, the chairman was obliged to invite 
him to speak. He slowly arose in his place and in a 
profound hush began an address. Then, in the old 
place, the familiar old scene was reenacted. At the 


Midas Marries a Gold Bnck 


The unhappy man gazed long and anxiously at the 
pale face before him, and then his heart softened as it 
always had done. 

**All right, my child,” he sighed, as he tossed the 
exact amount to her across the table. Then his face 
grew stern. 

‘*Gasmerilda,” he said, ‘‘ your extravagance having 
brought us to this, | may as well inform you now as at 
any other time that it is up to you to get us out of 
trouble, and | have to-day been forced to enter into 
negotiations with the Pactolean Trust Company by 
which you are to be capitalized. Hereafter, my child, 
you are to become a dividend paying investment instead 
of third cousin to a sinking fund.” 

‘What can you mean, father?” 
face blanching with fear. 

The Miller thereupon recounted to her in full detail 
the incidents of the morning, and revealed to her 
astounded mind the preposterous claims he had made 
on her behalf. 

‘* But father,” she protested, 

**You will excuse me for refusing to discuss the 
matter further with you, Gasmerilda,” he replied, 
coldly. ‘‘If it so happens‘that you have no such gift 
you must devise some method of getting it. I have 
given my word, and as a dutiful daughter you must 
make good.” 

Turning to the butler the Miller asked: 

‘ James, has a bale of straw arrived here to-day from 
( olonel Midas ?”’ 


cried the girl, her 


‘| have no such gift.” 


Yes, sir,” said the butler. ‘‘It is down-stairs in 
the cellar, sir.” 
**Good,”’ said the Miller. ‘‘ You will have it carried 


up to Miss Miller’s dressing-room at once.” 

Rising from the table he kissed his unhappy daughter 
affectionately, and bidding her good-night, he went to 
the club where he paid his delinquent dues and house 
charges and set out once more upon a tolerably care 
free existence for five days at least. 

‘* A short life and a merry one,” he muttered to him- 
self, as he paid in a hundred dollars for a supply of red 
and blue chips. 

Meanwhile, poor Gasmerilda sat white-faced, and 
eyes wide with fear and perplexity, staring at that hor- 
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first sentence arose hisses and violent. outcries; then 
ensued a gradually diminishing clamor; then silence; 
then applause; and the meeting that had been called to 
denounce Grant adopted a resolution in his support. 

It was about this time that | first heardhim. He was 
lecturing on Charles Sumner. When he came upon 
the stage a curious feeling of involuntary respect swept 
over the audience, for a presence so noble and an atti- 
tude so manifestly sincere. From the instant his mar- 
velous silver voice began to sound, every mind in the 
audience hung upon each word that fell from his lips. 
His tall, powerful figure seemed to be the embodiment 
of strength in repose and gave an impression of intel- 
lectual authority, the like of which | have never known. 
His hair was quite gray, his eyes were keen and kindly, 
his complexion ruddy and eloquent of health and right 
living. -His expression was tinged with a-certain mel- 
ancholy, such as | have observed in the faces of most 
men to whom life means more than lust and gluttony, 
but was wonderfully strong and. as if the man within 
saw only fine and beautiful things not known to the 
rest of us. | doubt if any person that heard him ever 
quite lost the mental effect he created. 


The Sadness of His Latter Days 


Something pathetic pertains to his life in these years. 
His private charities and his support of the Anti-Slavery 
Standard had strained his little means, so that he was 
obliged to go about the country lecturing, although he 
had long hoped to be able to spend his winters in quiet 
and comfort and the company of Mrs. Phillips. His 
lecture seasons began in November and lasted until 
April. They took him on long tours through every 
Northern State, sometimes entailing great hardship and 
exposure. He was long past sixty, his life had been 
one ceaseless struggle, he was beginning to feel the 
strain. The lectures, too, failed somewhat in popularity 
after he had come to be regarded as a maniac and 
dangerous person on the labor question. Yet he must 
needs go the weary round year after year. Something 
pathetic pertained also to his own view of himself. He 
recognized fully the utter isolation he had made. With 
a kind of smiling sadness, infinitely moving, he used 
to refer to himself as ‘‘ that Ishmaelite,” and once he 
wrote that his home was a sleeping car and his only 
friends were the brakemen and porters. The health of 
Mrs. Phillips continued to be, in her own opinion, 
most precarious, and gave him ceaseless concern. 
Thousands of adherents that on the slavery issue had 
stood by him loyally, turned from him as soon as he 
took up the cause of labor. Others were old and re- 
tired, the fire gone out, the. spirit sitting in the ashes. 
Many others had died. The generation before which 
he had played so great a part was passing; he was being 
left alone. Many another man so situated would have 
abandoned a cause utterly unpromising and retired to 
his fireside for peace and enjoyment in his closing years. 

Wendell Phillips went straight on. 


[Continued from 
page 32) 


tible bale of straw that occupied the middle of the floor 
of her dainty boudoir. She had no more idea of how 
to spin it into gold than she had of making over her 
last year’s gingham bath-robe into a this year’s panne 
velvet opera gown. Hourly her distress grew until 
finally the flood-gates of her tears broke, and she burst 
into a+ passionate convulsion of weeping. But, even 
as the tears began to flow, there came a faint golden 
tinkle on the jeweled ‘phone that stood on her es- 
critoire. At first she paid no attention to the unex- 
pected tintinnabulation, but the tinkling soon became 
more pronounced, and so persistent that she finally 
answered it. 

“Is that you, Gasmerilda?”’ 
voice over the wire. 

** Yes,” she sobbed. ‘‘ Who is this?” 

“There are tears in your voice, Gasmerilda,” 
the quaint little voice. 

‘*They are all over the place, 


came a quaint little 


came 


” 


wept the unhappy 


girl. 
‘‘And | know why,” said the little voice, sympa- 
thetically. ‘‘ 1 am your Fairy Godmother, Gasmerilda, 


and I have not ceased to watch over you. Your father 
has negotiated a loan on your remarkable gift of spin- 
ning straw into gold, has he not?” 

“Yes,” sobbed Gasmerilda, ‘‘and | have no such gift.” 

ss Well, don’t worry, my child,” said the little voice. 
‘“When you were a baby you once offered a part of 
your school orange to a starving kitten, and she has not 
forgotten it. I was that kitten and | have kept my 
eye on you ever since, and now | am going to help you 
out. If you will do exactly what | tell you to do all 
will be well.” 

Gasmerilda, with a great sigh of relief, promised to be 
faithful to her Fairy Godmother’s instructions. 

‘*Oh, you dear!” she cried impulsively. 

‘Go to-morrow, the first thing in the morning,” said 
the Fairy Godmother, ‘‘to the United States Assay 
Office on Wall Street, taking with you the money your 
father gave you this evening at. dinner, and buy a 
one thousand dollar bar of gold.” 

‘But Fairy Godmother,” Gasmerilda interrupted, ‘‘I 
—I must use that money to pay off my bridge |. O. U.’s 
to-morrow.” 
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‘*| have arranged for all that,” laughed the Fairy God- 
mother. ‘Those I. O. U.’s will never be presented. 
Transforming myself into a mouse, | have entered the 
escritoires of the ladies holding your notes of hand, 
and have eaten every single one of them.” 

Gasmerilda’s heart leaped with joy. 

“Oh, Fairy Godmother,” she cried. 
tid of father’s note in the same way?”’ 

‘No, my dear,” sighed the little voice. ‘‘ That 
note, unfortunately, is stored away in a Steel vault, 
and: my teeth are not strong enough to nibble through 
that. I have a more business-like method: to get-you 
both out of your troubles. After you have purchased 
the bar of gold,‘ take it home with -you and devise some 


**Can’t you get 


. convenient means of getting rid of the straw without 


anybody seeing you do it—the best way to do this-will 
be to carry an armful of-it ata time up on to the roof 


‘of your’house and let it blow away; and then, when 


next Monday comes, and’ your father is required to 
deliver the first’ consignment of the precious metal to 
Colonel Midas, go with him tothe -colonel’s Office, 
yourself, taking the gold with you, and see: that it is 
really delivered. Weai your most bewitching hat, and 


don’t fail to remember what a woman’s eyes were given’ 


her for.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, thank you!” cried Gas- 
merilda, a great wave of happiness sweeping over her. 
‘If lcould get at you, dear Fairy Godmother, over the 
*phone, | should hug you to death.” 

‘That is all right, child. My reward will come 
later,” replied the Fairy Godmother. ‘‘ When your 
profits begin to come in you may pay me a commission 
of ten per cent. on‘all you get.” 

“*Gladly. I’ll make it fifteen per cent,” cried the 

‘But how shall you be paid?” 
. **By check, dear, drawn to the order of The Fairy’s 
Aid Society of America, of which | am the president,” 
was the answer. ‘‘The address is just Wall Street, 
New York. And now, sweet dreams, my beloved 
ward. The sun of your troubles has set, and the dawn 
of prosperity is here.” 

With a happy smile Gasmerilda wished her kindly 
friend good-night, and retired to her couch and slept 
the sleep of a weary child. Bright and early the next 
morning, with her little gold-chain purse containing the 
necessary funds dangling from her chatelaine, she 
appeared at the Assay Office, and purchased there a 
shining bar of the lustrous metal,returning to her home 
in time for luncheon. 

“Well, daughter,” said the Miller, as he met her in 
the hallway,.‘‘how does the good work proceed?” 

“Very well, indeed, father,” she said, with a cheery 
smile. ‘‘1’m a little out of practise, but | managed to 
spin about ninety-eightdollars! wertt last night before 
going to bed.” 

The Miller blinked amazedly at his daughter. This 
answer was indeed the most extraordinary substitute 
for the floods of tears he had expected to greet his 
question. 

“*You—you—you dud—don’t m—m—mean to sus 
—say.—”’ he stammered. 

‘Father dear, did you ever try to cut calves-foot 
jelly with a steel knife ?” she asked. 

“Yes, child, yes—but what of that ?” he demanded, 
completely nonplussed. 

‘Well, dear,” she answered, kissing him on the tip- 
end of his nose, ‘‘ that is hard labor compared to spin- 
ning gold out of straw.” 

She ran from him, laughing merrily as she hurried up 
the stairs to her room, while he, staggering back 
against the newel-post of the staircase, leaned on 
it, breathing heavily. 

“If that’s the case,” he said, as with trembling hands 
he took a set of false whiskers and a steerage ticket for 
Naples from his pocket, ‘‘I shall not need these.” 

Nevertheless, prudence bade him wait until he had 
seen the gold before destroying the paraphernalia of his 
possible flight, and oh, the joy that Saturday morning, 
when Gasmerilda, having by an almost superhuman 
effort rid herself of the straw as her Fairy Godmother 
had bade her to.do, led her trembling father into her 
boudoir and showed him the glittering bar! 

“* Are you sure it’s real ?”’ he quavered. 

“| have had it stamped at the Assay Office, father,” 
she replied. ‘‘ See!” 

And. she showed him the stamps of the authorized 
Government test. 

“My child!” he cried, dancing about the room in a 
delirium of joy. «‘‘My beloved, my beautiful daughter 
—was ever Miller.so blessed as 1! Wait!” 

Rushing madly. to the jeweled ‘phone, he rang up 
Colonel Midas. 

“*Excuse me for bothering you, colonel,” he said 
excitedly, “ but this is Miller. 1 thought you would be 
interested to know that my daughter has turned the 
trick a little sooner than | expected. If you want to 
see the gold to-day instead of waiting until Monday, all 
you ’ve got to do is to say so.” 

The wire fairly sizzled with the reply. Of course, 
Colonel Midas would not Wait. In fact, hed’ be right 
up. How much did the Miller think the gold would 
pan out ? 

‘*Oh, about a thousand dollars,” replied the Miller. 

“What?” roared Midas. ‘‘ A thousand dollars’ worth 
of gold from a seven dollar bub—bale of straw ?” 

**That’s the Assay Office estimate,” said the Miller 
with asmile. ‘‘ You can’t very well go behind that.” 
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The answer was a long, low whistle, and within 
twenty minutes the great financier’s car came chugging 
up to the door, and he entered the house, bringing with 
him a chemist. : ‘ 

‘By Jingo, Miller,” he cried, after the chemist had 
applied every known test to the bar and declared it to 
be, beyond all question, the real stuff, ‘‘by Jingo, old 
man, our fortune is made. This is the greatest cinch in 
the history of finance. ’ 

“Looks that way,” said the Miller, calmly, leaning 
forward and tossing the steerage ticket into the waste- 
basket. 

‘*We—er—we must keep it in the family, Miller,” 
the colonel added, slapping the proud father familiarly 
on the knee—for Gasmerilda had remembered the 
Fairy Godmother’s injunction as to the use of her eyes. 

‘1 intend to, celonel,” said the Miller drily. “I'll 
keep it in my family if you don’t mind—” 

Midas gasped, and then he laughed sheepishly. 

‘* To think that I, a hardened old bachelor, should be 
a victim to love at first sight!” he said. 

‘Very funny indeed,” laughed the Miller. 

‘*What would you say:to me as a son-in-law, eh?” 
Midas went on. ‘‘ You know I’m a decent chap, old 
man. No funny business about my private life—it’s a 
good chance to get your daughter settled in life, and—” 

“* Well, | don’t know,” said the Miller, coolly. -‘‘ You 
are generally, considered to be a fairly eligible sort of 
person, Midas, but my daughter can afford to marny 
for love as long as the straw crop holds good.” 

A glitter came into Midas’s eye. 

‘What if | were to corner the market?” he 
demanded. 

**That would be bad for Gasmerilda and me,” the 
Miller agreed. ‘‘Mind you, | haven’t said I disap- 
proved of the match, but let’s be perfectly frank with 
each other. I’m not going to sell my daughter to you 
or to anybody else, but you know how things run 
these days. A man’s a millionaire fo-day and a mem- 
ber of the Down and Out Club to-morrow. Now | 
don’t know the first blessed thing about your prospects. 
Yau are rich now, but who knows that before nineteen- 
twelve you won’t be in a Federal jail somewhere, with- 
out a nickel?” 

*‘I see your point,” said Midas, ‘‘ and 1’ll settle five 
millions on her to-morrow.” 

**Real money?” he demanded. 

‘Real money,” said Midas. 

And so the papers settling five million dollars in 
approved securities upon the Miller's daughter were 
executed, and three months later that invincible old 
bachelor, John W. Midas, for: whom countless widows 
had set their caps in vain, was led to the altar by the 
blushing and; happy Gasmerilda. The groom’s gift to 
the bride was a-princely-one, consisting of ten million 
dollars’ worth of the preferred stock of the newly 
organized American Straw and Hay Trust, of which 
Colonel Midas was president, a concern controlling all 
the leading straw industries of the United States and 
some said of foreign lands as well. The papers called 
it the most brilliant match of the season, but, none the 
less, the bride had some misgivings. She knew, and 
somehow or other in the perspective of the vista of 
wedded bliss ahead of her, no larger than a pin-head, 
she seemed at times to see the first faint symptoms of a 
cloud which might sooner or later obscure the whele 
hegvens; aye, even that vast stretch of blue that reached 
from the easternmost part of New York to the western- 
most boundaries of Reno, South Dakota. Still, back 
of this was a silver—nay a golden lining, for Gas- 
merilda was now the possessor in her own right of five 
million dollars in real money, and with such a posses- 
sion in hand, one can stand a good deal of domestic 
misunderstanding. 

And even then there was the chance that the sport- 
ing instincts of Colonel Midas would prove to be such 
that he would admire the genius back of the transmu- 
tation that had originally won him—in addition to 
which was the other fact that already, without a bale 
in sight, he had sold the public over fifty millions’ worth 
of the common stock in the United States Straw and 
Hay Trust at 97$. 

The first check out of Gasmerilda’s new account. was 
as follows: 





New York, January 17, 1909 


No. 1 

Pay to the order of The Fairy’s Aid Society of America 
Seven hundred and fifty thousand.............. Dollars 

$750,000.00 


GASMERILDA MILLER MIDAS 











And she lived extravagantly forever afterward. 
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Glass That Will Not Break 


ACCARAT, France, has *the honor of producing the 

first glass that is unbreakable. The new process 
has been successfully applied to the manufacture of 
lamp chimneys for use*in coal mines containing much 
fire damp. The glass makers of Baccarat have also 
succeeded in increasing the elasticity of the glass. This 
they accomplished by adding magnesia and oxide to 
the ordinary crystal glass. 
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The Man Who 


‘* FOUND—Old book in foreign language, 
probably Latin, marked ‘Percival.’ Owner 
may recover by giving satisfactory description 
of peculiar and obscure feature and refunding 
for advertisements.—FICHTEL, 27 Jasmine 
Street."’ 


‘* What is the peculiar and obscure feature, Jones?” 
asked Warren. 

**1 don’t know.” 

““How do you know there is any? 


” 


‘*Must be something peculiar about the book or, 


Enderby would n’t put in four months of work on the 
chance of stealing it. And it must be obscure, other- 
wise the auctioneer would have spotted it.” 

‘*Sound enough!” approved the other. 
could it be? Some interpolated page ?” 

‘*Hardly. I’ve a treatise in my pocket on seven- 
teenth century book-making, which I’m going to 
study to-night. Be ready for an early start, to meet 
Bertram.” 

That languid and elegant gentleman arrived by the 
first morning train. He protested mightily when he 
was led to the humble shoe-shop. He protested more 
mightily when invited to don a leather apron and 
smudge his face appropriately to his trade. His pro- 
tests, waxing vehement and eventually profane, as he 
scarified his daintily-kept fingers, in rehearsal for giving 
a correct representation of an honest artisan cobbling a 
boot, died away when Average Jones explained to him 
that on pretense of having found a rare book, he was 
to worm out of a cautious and probably suspicious 
criminal the nature of some unique and hidden feature 
of the volume. 

‘Trust me for diplomacy,” said Bertram, airily. 

‘| will, because I ’ve got to,” retorted Average Jones, 
drily. ‘Well, get to work. To you the outer shop: 
to Warren and me this rear room. And, remember, if 
you hear me whetting a knife, that means come at once.” 

Uncomfortably twisted into a supposedly professional 
posture, Bertram wrought with hammer and last, while 
putting off, with lame, blind and halting excuses, such 
as came to call for their promised foot-gear. By a 
triumph of tact he had just disposed of a rancid- 
tongued female who demanded her husband’s boots, a 
satisfactory explanation, or the arbitrament of the lists, 
when the bell tinkled and the two watchers in the back 
room heard a nervous, cultivated voice say: 

“Is Mr. Fichtel here?” 

‘‘That’s me,” said Bertram, landing an agonizing 
blow on his thumb-nail. 

‘You advertised that you had found an old book.” 

‘*Yes, sir. Somebody left it in the Post-Office.” 

‘Ah; that must have been when | went to mail 
some letters to New York,” said the other, glibly. 
‘*From the advertised description, the book is without 
doubt mine. Now as to the reward—” 

‘*Excuse me, but you would n’t expect me to give it 
up without any identification, sir?” 

‘*Certainly not. It was the ‘De Merite Libror—” 

“1 can’t read Latin, sir.” 

**But you could make that much out,” said the visi- 
tor with rising exasperation. ‘‘Come; if it’s a matter 
of the reward—how much?” 

“1 wouldn’t mind having a good reward—say ten 
dollars. But I want to be sure it’s your book. There’s 
something about it that you could easily tell me, sir, 
for anyone could see it.” 

‘* A very observing shoemaker,” commented the other 
with a slight sneer. “‘ You méan the—the half split 
cover?” 

““Whish—swish; whish-swish,” sounded from the 
rear room. 

** Excuse me,” said Bertram, who had not ceased from 
his pretended work. ‘“‘I have to get a piece of leather.” 

He stepped into the back room where Average Jones, 
his face alight, held up a piece of paper upon which he 
had. hurriedly scrawled: 

**Mss. bound into cover. Get it out of him. Tell 
him you ’ve a brother who is a Latin scholar.” 

Bertram nodded, caught up a strip of calf-skin and 
returned. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, ‘‘the split cover and—what’s 
inside.” 

The other started. ‘‘You didn’t get it out?” he 
cried. ‘‘ You didn’t tear it!” 

‘*No, sir. It’s there safe enough. 
can be made;out.” 

** You said you didn’t slats Latin.” 

‘No, sir; but I have a brother that werit through the 
Academy. He reads a little.” This was thin ice, but 
Bertram went forward with assumed assurance. ‘‘ He 
thinks the manuscript is quite rare. Oh, Fritz! Comein.” 

‘* Any. letter of Bacon’s is rare, of course,” returned 
the other impatiently. ‘‘ Therefore, | purpose offering 
you fifty dollars reward.” 

He looked up as Average Jones entered. The young 
man’s sleeves were rolled up, his face was generously 
smudged, and a strip of cobbler’s wax beneath the 
upper lip, puffed and distorted the firm line of his 
mouth. Further, his head was louting low on his neck, 
so that the visitor got no view sufficient for recognition. 

‘*Lord Bacon’s letter—er—must be pretty rare, 
Mister,” he drawled thickly. .‘‘ But a letter—er—from 


** What 


But some of it 


Spoke Latin 


[Continued from 
page 49 


Lord Bacon—er —about Shakespeare—that ought to 
be worth a lot of money.” 

Average Jones had taken his opening with’ his cus- 
tomary incisive. shrewdness. The mention.of. Bacon 
had settled it, to his mind. Onlysone imaginable 
character of manuscript from ‘the philosopher-scholar- 
politician could have value enough to témpt a thief of 
Enderby’s calibre. Enderby’s expression told that the 


: shot was a true one. As for Bertram, he had dropped 


his shoemaker’s knife and his shoemaker’s réle. 
« ‘“Bacon on Shakespeare! Shades of the departed 
glory of Ignatius Donnelly!” ; aes 

The visitor drew back. Warren’s gaunt, frame. 
appeared in the doorway. _ Average Jones’s head lifted. 

“‘It ought to be as—er—unique,” he'drawled; ‘‘ as 
an—er—Ancient Roman speaking perfect English.” 

Like a ‘flash, the false Livius caught up the~ knifé 
from the bench where the false cobbler had dropped it 
and swung toward Average Jones. At the sanie 
moment the ample hand of Professor Warren, buriched 
into a highly competent fist, flicked across and caught 
the assailant under the ear. Enderby, alias Livius, fell 
as if smitten by a cestus. As his right .arm touched the 
floor, Average Jones kicked unerringly at the wrist and 
the knife flew and tinkled in a far corner. Bertram, 
with a bound, landed on the fallen man’s chest and 
pinned him. 

“Did he get you, Average?” he cried. 

‘*Not—er—this time. Pretty good—er—team work,” 
drawled the Ad-Visor. ‘‘We’ve got our man for 
felonious assault, at least.” 

Enderby, panting under Bertram’s solid keee, blinked 
and struggled. 

“No use, Livius,” said Average Jones. ‘‘ Might as 
well quiet down and confess. Ease up.a little on him, 
Bert. Take a look at that scar of his first though.” 

“*Superficial cut treated with make-up paint; a 
clever job,” pronounced Bertram, after a quick exam- 
ination. 

** As | supposed,” said Jones. 

‘Let me in on the deal,” pleaded Livius. ‘‘ That 
letter is worth ten thousand, twelve thousand, fifteen 
thousand dollars—anything.. you want to ask, if you 
find the right purchaser. And you can’t manage it 


without me. Let me in.” 
‘*Thinks we're crooks, too,” remarked Average 
Jones. *‘‘ Exactly what’s in this wonderful letter?” 


‘It’s from Bacon to the author of the book, who 
wrote about 1610. Bacon prophesies that Shakespeare, 
‘this vagabond and humble mummer’ would outshine 
and outlive in fame all the genius of his time. That’s 
all | could make out by loosening the stitches.” 

““Well, that 7s worth anything one could demand,” 
said Warren in a somewhat awed tone. 

‘‘Why didn’t you get the letter when you were ex- 
amining it at the auction room,” inquired Average Jones. 

‘Some fool of a rebinder had overlooked the double 
cover, and sewed it in. I noticed it at the auction, 
gummed the opening together while no one was watch- 
ing, and had gone to get cash to buy the book; but 
the auctioneer put it up out of turn and old Graeme 
gotit. Bring it to me and I’ll show you the ‘ pursed’ 
cover. Many of the Percival books were bound that way.” 

‘‘We’ve never hadit, nor seen it,” replied Average 
Jones. ‘‘ The advertisement was only a trap into 
which you stepped.” 

Enderby’s jaw dropped. ‘‘Then it’s still at the 
Graeme house,” he cried, beating on the floor with his 
free hand. ‘‘ Take me back there.” 

*“Oh, we’ll take you,” said Warren, grimly. 

Close-packed amongst them in a cab, they drove 
him back to Carteret Street. Colonel Ridgway Graeme 
was at home and greeted them courteously. 

““You’ve found Livius,” he said, with relief. ‘‘l 
had begun to fear for him.” 

*“Colonel Graeme,” 
have—” 

““What! Speech!” cried the old gentleman. 
**And you a mute! What does this mean?” 

‘‘Never mind him,” broke in Enderby Livius. 
‘There ’s something more important.” 

But the colonel had shrunk back. ‘‘English from 
you, Livius!” he cried, lamentably, setting his hand to 
his brow. 

‘* All will be explained in time, colonel,” Warren 
assured him. ‘‘ Meanwhile, you have a document of 
the utmost importance. and value. Do you remem- 
ber buying one of the Percival volumes at the Barclay 
auction ?” 

The collector drew his brows down in an effort to 
remember. 

‘* An octavo, in fairly good condition ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, yes!” cried. Enderby, eagerly. ‘*‘ Where is 
it? What did you do with it?” 

‘*It was in Latin—very false Latin.” The four men 


‘ 


began Average Jones, ‘‘ you 


leaned forward, breathless. ‘‘Oh, I ‘remember. * It, 


slipped from my pocket and fell into the river as |. was 
crossing the ferry to Jersey.” 

There was a dead; flat, stricken.silence. Then Av- 
erage Jones turned hollow eyes upon Warren. 

“ Professor,” he said, with a rueful attempt at a 
smile, ‘‘ what's the past participle, passive, plural, of 
the Latin verb, ‘ to sting’?” 





SHIRTS 


The “Donchester” coat shirt is espe- 
cially desirable for evening wear; the 
lower part of the bosom being detached 
from th: body of the shirt permits the 
wearer to stoop, sit or. twist without 
disturbing the perfect flat sit of the 
bosom. 


t 





Three styles for formal or informal wear. 
Here, $2.00—$2.50. Canada, $2.50—$3.00.° London, 8/6—10/. 
Send for the “ Donchester” booklet. \ 


Cluett, Peabody & Co,, 441 River St., Troy, N.Y. 








A Standard Keyboard Typewriter 
That You Can Carry in Your Pocket 


A real, practical, efficient ty pewriter—84-characters— 
that turns Fed neat, clean, accurate letters just as a $100 
machine This is the Bennett Portable Type-. 
writer—it co 4% pounds and occupies a space 
2x5x11 inches. Goes into your grip or your: ¢ sata 
pocket. Ready for use on the train or in the hote 


BENNETT $19 


Portable Typewriter 


Not an $18 t porte b machine that is so 
and cons' racked in such quant that it can be mar! fer 
$18. Made in the famous Elliott-Fisher is and \A: Ma- 
chine Company’s factory, and sold at all this company’s 

offices. Guaranteed for 0; mn a0 pe 

The Bennett has 4 than ted as Bede ocd 1,700 to. 8,700 in 
the heavy typewrite That f manufacture, aut 
the Bennett Pensticaliy sells itself. Oar advertia th that ore 
men’s expenses are nothing in epee es 
companies. That’s why you can e the Bennett 
of the cost of other standard inachines. 


Send NOW for 10 Days | Foe Txt Trial Offer 
If you have —— to do—co! nonce, ile. 
memoranda, manuse pts, you simply can’ reat afford to 
ypewriter, es when ps 
Myo the ae 
our work —— if it hasn’t proved its on t 


ow write inimediately for the com Obs 
sainple o of ™ work nate a full particulars of our great Free 
Offer. Send it NOW. 


L. A. Seoneti Typewriter Co. 366 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 
Agents Wanted for a Few Unfilled Territories 

















BE CAREFUL 


in ordering by mail from our -adver- 
tisers to write your name and address 
A. little care in this will 


save all much trouble. 


. plainly: 





Better mention Success Magazine, too. 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE g 
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Just as good as the Hartford 


i gamer Scattered all over the United States are asking their agents or 
brokers to get them policies in the Hartford. But some of them are being 
persuaded to accept policies in other companies because the agent or brok- 

er argues that the companies he wants to give them are ‘‘just as good as the 


Hartford.” : 

But are they just as good? Do you know about any of them as you know 
about the Hartford? The Hartford is today the best known fire insurance com- 
pany in America. It is more than one hundred years old and in that time has 


promptly and fairly met every loss. It does the largest business of any com- 
pany in America and at San Francisco paid the largest single loss in fire insur- 


ance history. 
1 sé ? 
company ‘‘just as good 


no other company, however ‘‘good.’’ 


The penalty of a mistake in choosing a company falls on you. 


When an agent or broker asks you to accept a policy in some 
’, remember these things about the Hartford and take 


When you 


ose the Hartford you take no chances. Ask for the Hartford and accept no 
bstitute. Any agent or broker can get it for you, so when your policy expirés 


INSIST ON THE HARTFORD 


Agents Everywhere 
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CONVERTIBLE 





Pay §,86% Cash Profits or 9%. 


Cash, plus accumulations, equal to §%. 


annually, Convertible into{ N&Sme BONDS 
OR 


_ Redeemable in cash at holder's option 


14 Years of Profit-Sharing 
$1,000,000 Repaid to Investors 
$2,000,000 Capital and Surplus 
$3,000,000 Assets 


Write to-day for Booklet S. 





New York Realty Owners 


489 Fifth Avenue, _ New York 














WE teach BOOK-KEEPING in es lessons. Use your spare 
moments to fit yourself to any position. Satisfaction a 
anteed or money back, Bank references. Over 20 4 ex 
Mathematical Short Cuts Free, with course for $5.00. 

Business motets Co., Room 27, Buhi Block, Detroit, “mich, 


$ 
$ 
$ 
S 
$ 
<¢ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
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@ IT’S EASY! POSITIONS WAITING. 
The OLD MASTERS now supplant- 
> ed by the MOLER GRADUATE 
who is as carefully prepared as 
a Doctor. Good wages after 
few weeks. Our manual for home 
study. Established 1893. 33 branch- 
es all leading cities. For informa- 
| tion regarding anyone. write Dept V 




















f | LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
Horological Department 
Peoria, Illinois 
Largest and Best Watch School in America 
We teach Watch Work, Jewelry, 
Engraving, Clock Work Optics. Tu- 
ition reasonable. Board and rooms 
near schooLat moderate rates. Send 

for catalog of information. 
BRADLEY, 8. . Peoria, Il. 

















Real Estate First Mortguge Bonds 
secured by productive farm lands or Kansas City, 
Missouri, well improved property. 

Municipal Bonds 
yielding 4° to 59%, secured by direct taxation on the prosperous 
Middle West,” Securities backed by — and capital. Ask 
for Cireular E®4 and Booklet « D” explaining. 
c COMMERC E TRUST COMPANY, 
Capital One Million Dollars Kansas City, Mo. 











ILLUSTRATING 
—Law —Pharmacy —Cartooning 

—Shorthand —Bookkeeping —Reporting 
—Prep. Medical —Penmanship —Prep. Roses 
Taught by mail from our resident schools. 
Founded 1850. Income increased while learning, 
Graduates everywhere. Mark X course desired. 
Special offer to begin now. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
36 N. Penn St., Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


“* ‘tress or Orator 
Earn $25 to $200 Weekly 


and D Art is 
sive. It enables you'in a Sete: time to oehity 
position on the stage or speaker's platform. Learn 
vihe most fascinating and best paying profession in 
justrated Book on Dramatic Art, free. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 1229 Grand Opera House, Chicago 

















VIRGINIAFARMS 


a tn Ss 
acre. or 
Herald and Map. Depl..L PYLE & C0., inc., Petersbarg, Va. 

















| Made $15. A Day 


Selling Metallic Si gn s Yast = man did you can 


money. Every- 
body buys quick. Best 4 ever made for signs on 
store fronts, office windows, house numbers, etc; 
resembles finest gold leaf. Letters all ready to 
put on. Put up a complete sign in a few minutes. Big 
demand everywhere. A gold mine for agents. Great side-lins 
for traveling men Write today for free sample of letters and 
bona fide cage agent — ae Pg porch —— big a 


Make more easy befor 
METALLIC SIGN. LETTER co. 404 N. ‘Clark St, Chicago 














Cc. H. MARSHALL 


n Success Shorthand School. 





At the National Shorthand 


The School Ghat Graduates Experts 


SUCCESS 
SHORTHAND 


THE BEST COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 


D. Carson, a Chicago court reporter, is one of thousands who have 
1 knowledge of shorthand which experts use by instruction ‘received by 
Mr. Carson lived in Missouri and was 
x high school when he learned shorthand. His superior ability as a com- 
enographer brought him advancement, and he soon engaged in court 
r. When 2t years of age he entered the International contest for speed 
racy of court reporters and secured second place to the world's champion, 
ord of 251 words a minute, which record was never before or since 

i by a stenographer of his age and experience. 


A POST GRADUATE COURSE FOR STENOGRAPHERS 


» H. Marshall was a stenographer upon.enrollment in the Success course. 
ledge of Success shorthand qualified him for expert reporting, and in a 
for stenographers of ten years’ or less experience, his record of 242 words a 
the highest ever made in such a Contest. 


Reporters’ 


the best obtainable. 


shorthand school. 


convention in 
RECORD with a net speed of 268 words a minute and was declared The World's 
Champion Shorthand writer. 


Writers of all systems have enrolled in Success Shorthand and pronounce it 
Shorthand reporters after years of experience have taken 
Success as a post graduate course, and they endorse it. 
writers have been graduated in Success in the last six years than from any other 
To learn Success Shorthand does not require the purchasing 
of textbooks, phrase-books, and dictionaries. 
rour lessons, from which instruction may be received in local schools or by mail. 
Success graduates earn from $1500 to $5000 a year. 
Shorthand from your local school. 
hand as a post graduate course; or learn by correspondence from us. 
reporters everywhere recommend Success. 
the improvements developed by experts in the last 25 years. 

Information will be sent without charge upon request, also the names and ad- 
dresses of schools teaching Success by personal instruction. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL, Suite 31, 79 Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


1gto, Mr. 


J. D. CARSON 


Marsha!l established a new WORLD'S 


More expert shorthand 


The system is complete in twenty- 


If a beginner, demand Success 
If a stenographer, demand Success Short- 
Shorthand 
It is the only system which contains 


Write for catalog. 


IF A STE noes APHER, STA * SYSTEM 
ND EXPERIEN( 








BSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


See PAGE 3 
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Youu Man go to the 
Pacific Northwest 


F you have saved a few hundred dollars—if you are ambi- 

| tious—if you are not afraid to work, and work hard—if you 

are persistent—if ee mean to succeed—the Pacific North- 
west offers you a splendid opportunity. 


HE Pacific Northwest offers you an opportunity to make 
your mark in the world. That great Northwest count 
is dotted with thriving towns and cities. It isn’t crow 

ed—there is plenty of room for you who will work. The 
Northwest needs men who will work with their hands as well 
as with their brains—young men especially. For faithful 
work the returns are large. 


OUNG man—grow up in that wenden land of oppor- 
Y tunity, and grow up with it. The Pacific Northwest is 
rich eyond imagination. A few acres of ground will 
make you independent in a few years if you will go out there 
and develop it. You can go into the orchard business or the 
poultry business, or garden truck farming and make money. 


ESIDES making money you will live in an ideal climate. 
No severe cold in winter. No excessive heat in summer. 
They are a contented, prosperous and independent peo- 

ple who live in Oregon. Out there the small farms make big 


rofits. There are plenty of markets and you will be paid the 

ighest prices for everything your little farm will produce. 
PPORTUNITY knocks at every man’s door once. Op- 
portunity is knocking at your door now. ‘The Pacific 


Northwest is your opportunity—if you are a worker. Go 
there now if you havea few hundred dollars saved. Buy a small 
farm. Ten acres will be plenty. You can make yourself inde- 
pendent from these ten acres, but there is no reason for not 
enlarging your farm as you gain in knowledge and experience. 


FPTHE different towns and cities in the Pacific Northwest 
l have their commercial clubs and other development or- 
ganizations. 148 of these bodies are banded together 
under the Oregon Development League and the Southwest 
Washington Development Association. 


HESE 148 clubs are in daily communication with the Port- 

land Commercial Club. Each of these clubs represents 

a certain section or town. The Portland Commercial 
Club acts as a clearing-house of opportunity information. 


OU young men who are anxious to be up and doing—who 
Y have been waiting for opportunity to knock—write to the 

Portland Commercial Club. Whatever information you 
receive will be authentic, impartial and real. None of these 
organizations has any connection whatsoever with any private 
enterprise or interest. Your communication will be held in strict 
confidence. Write in detail, telling how much money you have 
saved—what you are now doing—whather you have had any 
farming experience, etc., etc. Address all communications to 


Opportunity 
Portland Commercial Club 


PORTLAND :| OREGON 
by those who 


MORE MONEY 5: "es. 


lots at the beginning of Western Canada’s future indus- 
trial and commercial centers, than in any other way. 
It is estimated that 
ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 

was made in the year ending July 1, 1910, by those who 
had the foresight and courage to make such investments. 

IT IS ALL GOOD, CLEAN MONEY, TOO 
You can invest as little as $10 a month and get your 
share of it. Let us tell you about Fort George the last 
great metropolis of North America, and other oppor- 
tunities for investment in lands, business openings, etc., 
in British Columbia. 

COMMERCIAL CLUB OF FORT GEORGE 


PUBLICITY BUREAU, 613-A Bower Bldg., VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Too Much 
Florida Land 
has been sold 


Manager 











is being made 





to people who have 


never seen it. Write 


Trade for BOOK OF 
FACTS, describing dif- 
ferent kinds of Florida soil. We have no land'to sell 
but want settlers and investors to develop richest dis- 
trict in Florida, according to State Dept. of Agriculture ; not pine 
land, not sand, but high and rolling with rich dark top soil and 
clay subsoil. No fertilizer, irrigation or drainage necessary. 
Raises 80 bu. corn per acre, Best for citrus fruits, track and 
staple crops. An industrious man, with $500 to $1,000 capital, 
can be independent here, 300 ft. above sea ; 
marshes. Ideal climate, 
all conveniences. Home seekers and investors please investigate. 
We need you and will help you, Board of Trade, Brooksville, Pla. 


no swamps or 
schools, churches, towns, good roads, 
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Back to the 
An Engineer’s Story 


O YOU ever wish for a country home? 
Do you ever long to exchange your city 
office or factory for life in the open air? Do you 
ever try to decide whether you could “make it 


go” in the country, and whether it is safe to change? 


If so, read Harman Woodrow’s experience. 


Six years ago Harman (that’s not his real name) was'a 
civil engineer, working in New York city, at a salary of $1800 a year. His 
wife was a college girl, city-bred, and they had three children. After ten 
years of hard work he had nothing saved, and the strain was telling on him. 
He talked it over many times with his wife—just as you have done with yours 
—and at last they decided to go farming. 

With great care they selected a 75-acre farm, ten miles from a large 
city, and went to work. 

Now would you expect such a man, with no knowledge of farming, to 
succeed or to fail? 

Well, after six years’ experience, Harman tells his story in the 


FARM JOURNAL 


and if you care for a story of real life that you can’t leave until you have read every word 
twice over, subscribe now, so as to be sure to get the December number, in which it appears. 

Harman’s story is one of a series entitled «* Back to the Soil,’’ that begins in the Farm 
Journat for December, and will run for months to come. They are deeply interesting 
stories of actual experience, written by different people in various walks of life, giving facts 
and figures as to loss and gain, and very helpful in deciding whether it is safe for you to 
move to the country. 


A remarkable new book, “Shall I Farm?” 


is published by the Farm Journat, to present doth sides, and help you to decide wisely. 
It is absolutely impartial and unbiased. [t points out the loneliness of country 
life, the difficulty of getting help, the lack of city conveniences and amusements, as well as 
its smaller expenses, healthfulness, safety for children, better food and water, etc. It also 
warns of dangers, swindles, farming ‘‘ fads,’’ tells how much cash is needed, what it costs 
to equip a fruit farm, poultry, dairy, grain, or other farm, how to get Government and 
railroad lands, maps, farmers’ bulletins, free courses in agriculture, etc. To get this 
essential guide, see offer below. 


Every one in city or country who raises 


fruit, vegetables, berries, poultry, pigeons, etc., as well as sheep, cows, or grain, should 
have the Farm Journat. It has over 750,000 subscribers, MORE THAN ANY OTHER 
FARM PAPER PUBLISHED. Every month it tells what to do NOW, and the best way to do 
it. It has departments devoted to housekeeping, dressmaking, recipes, and bright, clean 
reading for boys and girls. It is brief, crisp, condensed and PRACTICAL. No long- 
winded essays. ‘* Cream, not skim-milk”’ is its motto. It never prints a medical or 
trashy advertisement, and its columns are an absolutely reliable guide in buying. Most of 
its subscribers have paid for Five TO TEN YEARS AHEAD, Farm Journat is a special favor- 
ite with women. Every one who has a garden, a back yard, a flower-bed, or even a 
kitchen, ought to have this bright, cheery, useful home paper. ‘Those who merely exist 
in cities ought by all means to get it, for it brings a whiff of out-door life into their homes, 
and may help them to escape to the country, and really tive. 


SPECIAL OF FER: We will send Cut out and send this Coupon 


postpaid, the Farm Journal for Four Full ,~re = wwe es eS 
Years, with the book, “Shall I Farm?” | Farm Journat, 159 Clifton St., Philadelphia 


Both for $1.00 | <2" 








book, ‘‘ Shall I Farm ?”’ to 
cash, money order, check, or stamps. Book and i 
paper may go to different addresses, if necessary. Name — Se TINS rs" TE) 
\ FARM JOURNAL, 159 Clifton St., Philadelphia I Po. 
. a ea ees TT. R. F. D: State_— pa 


SEE PAGE 
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Send the Farm Journal for 
four years, beginning with the December issue, and the 
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Young Men 
Wanted 


To Learn the 


Work pleasant, and demand for men great. Fit yourself 
for position as chauffeur or repair man. We teach you by 
mail to become thoroughly efficient in ten weeks oud assist 
you to secure good position. Highly endorsed—reasonable— 
no automobile necessary to learn—we furnish free model. 
Send for first lesson to-day—it's free 
Owners Supplied with first class chauffeurs 
Empire Auto Institute, 265 Empire Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
(The Original Automobile School) 



























































is the natural outgrowth 
of seventeen years devoted 
| exclusively to the manutacture 
of superior-grade cars 























[Tayoes Automobile Co. Kokomo lod 


Licenced under Selden Patent, 


















































The straightest-shooting, most 
highly perfected air rifle made. 


Every boy should haveone. The Daisy 

Special, 1000-shot Magazine Repeater. is 

the finest air rifle ever made atany price. Handsome y) 
blued barrel, lines like the latest m ne hunting rifle, ~ } 


accurate to a hair; price $2.50. Buy from your dealer or we will 
send prepaid on receipt of price. Interesting literature free. 


DAISY MFG. CO.., 291 Union St., Plymouth, Mich. 








ypewriters—Half Price—FreeTrial—Easy Payments 


Write today, stating make of machine you prefer, and get our wonderful s i ices 
> s . Pecial prices on 
absolutely perfect machines—good as the day they left the shops. rita 
Remember, these machines are guarant perfect—and we don’t ask you to take our word 
for.it, either. Our liberal offer includes a free trial in your own home—if the machine is not 
satisfactory in every way. send it k at our expense. 
y 





y  manufacturer’s full price when you can save 50 per cent by buying from d i 
like, ry tow oo month? . We buy large accummulated stocks of writing machines--that’s the wig. =" ize 








TYPEWRITER SALES COMPANY, Dept. 3631, 30 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ul. 














B C; ] in ordering by mail from our: advertisers to write your mame and address plainly. 
e aret u A little care in this will save all much trouble. Better mention Success Magazine, too. 
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KEITH’S No. 1279 
Now Building in gq Indiana 










My latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs. ¢te., are : 
100 Smalf Cottages and Bungal . 0 226 Costing $2000 to $2500, . . . . $1. 
98 Costing $800 to $1.00, . . . 50 191 = $2500 to $3000, . . . . $1.00 
138 4 $1200 to $1600, . . . $1.00 207 «4 $3000 to $400, . . . . $1.00 


22 « = §} 


600 to $2000, . . . $1.00 172 * $4000 and upward, . . $1.00 
W. J. KEITH, Arehitect, 1654 HENNEPIN AVENUE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mount Birds 


We teach you by mail to stuff and mount all kinds 
of Birds, Animals, Game Heads. Also to tan 
skins and make rugs. Be your own taxidermist. 
Decorate your home with your beautiful trophies or 
increase your income selling specimens and mounting 
for others. Easily, quickly learned in spare time by 
students: © Write soliny for o zrgat tree book “Ho 

len rite today for our great free k “How 

Mount Birds and Ani: "* Free—write y- 


to 
NW. School of Taxidermy, 1621 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
















‘6 2? New Member of Haddock’s Power- 
BUSINESS POWER Book Library. The Master Builder 
of Financial Ability and Commanding Business Personality. A 
practical analysis and instruction book in the underground factors 
of present-day fortune building, with actual directions for those who 
seek commercial chieftainship. Zhe Greatest book on business 
power and success ever formulated. Nothing like it in literature. 
An encyclopedia of rare, scientific rnles, methods and result-produc- 
ing plans for every successful business man, for the leaders in 
money-making, for those who are big men—or wish to be. This vol- 
ume is brand new, in a virgin field never before entered ; and mark 
this—it will be the big thing in business literature for years to come. 
Get the new book at once. If you don’t see $1,000 in value for each 
dollar you paid—in short, Book Back— Money Back. Send for cireu- 
lars. Price $3. . Postpaid. THE POWER-BOOK 
LIBRARY, Auburndale Sta., Boston, Mass. 





| THE BEST’ LIGHT} 


Makes and burns its own gas. Uosts 2c. per 
week. Gives 500 candle power light and 
no shadow. No dirt. grease, nor 

odor. Unequalled for Homes,Stores.Hotels, 
Churches, Public Halls, etc. Over 200 styles, 
Every lamp warranted. Agents wanted. 

- Write for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
76 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 

















way; GO TO “COLLEGE' TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A FIRST-CLASS 


y 
a of Wour 
i) = yoU Own 
, at Hliome 
| in SIX WEEKS for $3 or REFUND MONEY! Fair enough? 
Distance and experience immaterial. I find POSITIONS, too, 
EVERYWHEK&K, FREE. Placed pupil Sept 7, at $25 Weekly, 
Perhaps I can place you, too! Have Oe Care 
SAVE T. T: 
J.H. GOODWIN, Exvert accountant, 
Room 266, 1215 Brondway. New Work. 


TYPEWRITERS tii 











Slightly used machines, all makes, including visible writers 
in perfect condition at ONE-HALF TO TWO-THIRDS 
FIRST PRICE. You can PAY more but you can’t get bet- 
ter values. We offer for cash No, 2 Smith-Premiers at $20.00, 
No. 6 Fay-Sholes at $15.00. Machines for rent $3.00 a 
month, rental applied on purchase, or sold on installments, 
Machines shipped all points in the United States. Send for 
cata e. 

ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY. 
902 Munn Building Chicago 








WANTED WOMEN OF CULTURE 


To travel extensively for necessary educational 
help. Good income. Permanent position. 
F. E. COMPTON & CO. 

Dept. G. 191 Market St. - Chicago, Ill. 








COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do withit. You 

— can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week as 

illustrator or cartoonist.° xy J practical sys- 

(RG a a) tem of personal individual lessons by mail 

will avalon _— talent. geen years’ suc- 

‘ul work for newspapers and magazines 

WHA qualifies me to teach you. Send me your sketch 

, of President Taft with 6c. in stamps and I will 

\ send you a test lesson plate, also collection of 
~ drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL, at pee Pony 
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NOW IN AN ORCHESTRA 


How 


Music Lessons F REE 


from U. S. School of Music 
Started Him 


‘1 could not play a note when | received the first 
lesson from you, and now I am playing in a good 
orchestra. of ten pieces, and can read music and play as well 
as any of them. I shall always recommend your home study 
school of music.” ‘That is what Eli Smith, Jr., R. R. No. 2, 
Marietta, Ill., writes after a one-year course on the Violin. 

Eli Smith’s only expense under our free tuition plan was 
for postage and music. That cost him less than Two Cents 
a day, and he was under no further obligation whatever. 

If you wish to learn to play the Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, Cornet, Cello, or learn to Sing, 
our teachers will come to you by mail once a week with a 
lesson until you can,read music and play your instrument 
to your.own satisfaction. 

Over ten thousand weekly lessons are now being sent to 
homes all over the world to pupils in all walks of life, from 
seven years of age to seventy. 

Our free tuition plan will enable you to get weekly lessons 
costing You less than two cents aday. It will be your.only 
expense and places you under no further obligation whatever. 

This school has been established since 1898. Don’t be de- 
ceived by imitators. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music, but send for our booklet 
and free tuition offer. It will be sent by return mail free. 
Address, U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 4, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Instruments supplied when needed. Cash or credit. 


$18 TO $30 


A WEEK SURE SELLING EVER-READY TOOL KIT 
DOUBLE THAT IF YOU'RE A HUSTLER. 





Here agents is the biggest winner yet. Broken all records 


Weaver, (Farmer) made $1,500 last year. Only 
worked odd times. tt think of the convenience. Ten 
tools in one. Hatchet, Hammer, Screw Driver, Wrench, 
Pipe Tongs, Nail Puller, Wire Cutter, Pinchers, ete. Re- 
uires no effort. Just show and take money. J. W. Whipple, 
tex. sold 28in 8 hours, profit $19.00. W. W. Strauss, 
i: - (Lawyer), sold 38 in 4 hours, profit $26. 00. Johnson 
0., Wrol *No canvasser but can sell hundreds aroun 
cave parts. Send ’em on, money order enclosed.” Think 
- 44 handy. Every home, store, shop, factory—all need it— 
© seattered tools. No hunting rightone. Nothing 
. Field unlimited; rewards great; hustlers getting 
ich, A. Hason, O., sold 21 first day. Frank Clayton, 
says: ** Hatchet all you claimed. Neighbors 
all ‘clamoring. Took 24 orders one day.” Made of 
forged Steel. Not sold in stores. Free Sample to Work- 
ers. Unparalleled chance for ambitious men to get rich. 
Why not go to work supplying demand, appvinting agents, 
collecting. Get this ensy money. Yours for the 
asking. We’ll help you make L. success. Only act now 
—send no money—just a rd. 


FOOTE MFG. CO., Dept. 147, DAYTON, O110 








Make Your Hens Lay 


by Keeping them Well 









Send us your poultry ly dealer’s nome 
and we will send you (F FREE) acopy of J. 
Nuckols’ valuable book, “* POULTRY, Dis. 
EASES AND How TO PREVENT THEM,"’ also 
asmall sample package of 
ESSO CHICKEN CHARCOAL 

If you prefer a larger package of the 
charcoal, inclose seven cents in stamps 
pay cost of mailing. 

The S. Obermayer Co. 

644 Evans Street Cincinnati, Ohio 








ose S10 


If ordered together we send ==> 
both for $10. Freight 






describes them. Send for it today ‘ 


—— — Co., fra 























% MEN AND WOMEN 


write today for our new big 35 -pace 
free booklet showing our sand 
farm, and learn how to grow ee og 
big profits in cellars, stnbles, ery 

etc. Surprising returns from small space oan 

We have had 25 little expense. Markets waiting for all you can raise. 







years’ Previous experience unnecessary. We were first, make 
perience and sell the best spawn an‘! teach you our methods free 
growing National Spawn & Mushroom Co. 


Mushrooms Dept. 28, Hyde Park, Mass. 


Foy’s Big Book, Money in Poultry 
AN ge" ans. 4 how to start in small and 
re eS, Dent bes largest pure-bred Poultry Farm 
in the world, and gives a great inass of useful information 


about poultry. fowest rices on on Jowts eggs, incubators 
brooders. Mailed 4c ¥. Fox, ®, Des Moines, Ia. 











71 
‘THis is a brief sietupdaaiuameaid of an entirely new opportunity for 


profit-making. It is a plan such as-has- never: been presented" to 
private investors in the United States. | - 


@ This plan tees been decided upon hes a big: silicon enterprise, ‘which 
is largely in control of a great industry undergoing probably. more rapid 
development than any other industry: i in -America.. ‘'Fhis development 
should mean an enormous increase in the profits of this company. Those 
who take advantage of this announ¢ement.are given the chance to secure 
a full share in all of these profits, on a most unusual basis. 


@ We give the same opportunity to the man of moderate or small means as to 
the man of large means. 


@ The National Boat and Engine Company has an important national 
and international business of long standing. J¢ has an investment of mil- 
‘ms of dollars in its property. ‘The company owns and operates ten prom- 
inent boat and ship building plants and yards in the United States, 
building pleasure-boats and yachts of every known type, commergial 
vessels, marine, gas and steam engines, and doing a large volume of gov- 
ernment work. 

@ Here is the remarkable feature of the offer : 

q@ Our bonds are issued in denominations as low as $50 each. They 
pay 6% a year. They are absolutely a first mortgage lien on ali the 
company’s large property interests, valuable real estate, plants, etc. This 
property is appraised at practically twice the amount of the bonds issued 
against it. This is double security. It is absolutely the highest class 
of industrial security that can be created. Bonds of this class have never 
before been issued in denominations that place them within the reach of 
practically all investors. 

@In addition to this absolutely new feature, it. is believed 
that. our profit sharing arrangement should make you 
exceptional profits. —ee 
@ Our booklet tells the whole story of this extraordi- MAT ENGINE CO. 
nary offer. It is fully illustrated. You will find it 
intensely interesting. This offer will be open , ‘iwastrated booklet which. de- 
only a short time. In order to take full ad- «tite "Fines oe 
vantage of this announcement, you should (7 ment. 

send for the booklet immediately. Cut ~“ Name..............eccseeeeeeeeetee 
off and mail the corner coupon. /. bidecn 









1328 Broadway, New York. 
Please send me by mail the 





New Home- Builders’ Plan Book 
Keeps Cost Within Estimates: 


NOT 7 Theoretical” Figures, But Actual Cost to Build! : 


’ Here, at last, is a practical Li Som that keeps the cost of new homes 

i within the original estim: 
5 Doubtless you have consulted architects or have sent for some of the many | 
‘Plan Books that are advertised for sale. Have you ever tried to pnbupa house | 
at the price stated in these books? If so, you have learned how disastrous it 
is to depend on the theoretical figures given by most ae ge A 

on-Van Tine Plan Book wins out | s ds the 

home builder. It shows re 


Photographs and Floor Plans of Newest Designs 
in Houses and Bungalows Costing $600 to $6,000 


Lumber and Mill work for this Lumber and Millwork for 
5-Room Bungalow, $868 Every house illustrated in it has been actually built at the ficures stated. 3.7. RoomHouse $1,057 

a e have seen these houses go up and we have furnished all the material used. 
We want this book to be in the hands of ad prospective home Puilder, and for a limited time will. send it. free on receipt of 10¢ to cover 
handling and postage. Don’t fail to writ 


GRAND FREE MILLWORK CATALOG Saves 50 Per Cent on Building Material! 


Over half a million home builders are buying Building Material at bargain prices, direct from 
our great Millwork and Lumber Plant. Wecarry a tremendous stock of Buildin: poserial—everythine 
—— a and complete beautiful homes of the most 
















mode even to mantels and hardware. We guar. 
me quick Peni pment, no matter how large the order. 
ality, Sa‘ Safe. Figg nt and Satisfaction Guaranteed or 


money big banks vouch for our responsi- 





lity. 
Get ‘the we big Fes Catalogs, the Home Builders’ Plan Book 
and b most ya asanr- 
ance ae cost not exceeding estimates. Write today. (78) 


Gordon- Van Tine Co. 


2266 Case Street, Davenport, lowa 





Lumber and’ Millwork for 
5-Room Bungalow, we 


for this 
S Room Sates EG, $1,019 


ae 
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An Even 


$5.00 


And Worth Every Cent of it. 


Y may perhaps find a longer, shorter, 
arrower, heavier or lighter glove, 
will ‘find ‘it extremely difficult to 

rlove at any price which, for appear- 
mfortand durability, will equal this 

oft thick fur, to ugh flexible pelt. 

Every |] pair as black as black can be. Above 

ca linings of little lamb skins. Price 
vit hair fleece linings $4.50. By mail 

“de ‘livery guaranteed. Our illus- 
pi ves gives measure directions, 
whole lot of other information about 
tanning of hides and skins with hair 
n; coat, robe or rug making; taxi- 
and head mounting ;also prices of fur 
und big mounted game heads we sell. 


CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


na a 


THE 


583 Lyell Avenue, gs 

















LE ARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME by the aid of the TUNE- 


A-PH(¢ A Profession that can be converted into money at any 
time or place in the civilized world at an hour’s notice ‘Earn 
%.00 to $15.00 per day. Valuable illustrated book FREE. Write 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING,60 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 


i. CLASS PINS ives 


@ FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 










“Fv: 

174 Either style with any three letters and figures, Qas 

VY ne or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 

Se each, $2.60 doz.; SiiverPiate, 100 each, $1.00 doz, 
Catalog free. Special designs also made for any School 
ty, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate, 
BASTIAN BROS, CO., © Dept. 461 ROCHESTER, N. Yo 


= STAM MER 


I will send you 4 84-page book “Advice 
to Stammeters’ It explains how 
juickly and permanently cured myself. 
t by my experience and write for 
book and advice. 
BENZ. N. BOGUE 
1470 North Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


BEST BIRDS, BEST EGGS, 
LOWEST PRICES it, Sure. trea 


Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Largest Poultry 

F arm in the world. Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at 
owest prices. Send for big book, “ Poultry for Profit.” 

Tells how to raise poultry and run Incubators success- 
lly. Send 10c. for postage. 


wv J. W. MILLER CO., Box 371, Freeport, Ill. 


rey 5000 Squabs Daily 


by only one N. Y. commission firm. See what med 
say in National Squab Magazine monthly). spec- 
imen copy trom us Ten Cents. n our ar big 
1911 Free Book how to make money es 

how to get $6 a doz., how to start small and grow 7 big: 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 147 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


EEPING prererrmens 
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Success Magazine 


-SALESMEN- MANAGERS 2.72.22 


free yy on’ aay Greatest 


ounaien 
wn—A SELF WRINGING auch 
ELING. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE EASY MONEY--AT HOME OR TRAV 








One man’s orders $2600 one 
LISTEN: 8 month—profit $1650; Mere boy 
ry ey ome $9.00 in 2 1-2 hrs. 


Martin, Mich., says: 
a omes, ae 19 sales.” E. Menn, Wis., 
Says: ‘*Soid 131 in 2 4 me E. Randal, Minn., **Can- 
vassed 11 families, took 11 orders. John D. McLeod 
pooh 6 after fe gd in less. than an hour. 
perience, sells itself. That’s the way it goes. You 
cant fail. You are bound to win. You can sell 100 
mops a week, working only half time. *'I don’t see 
how a better seller could be manufactured,”’ Says Par ker 
J. Townsend, Minn. be 16 orders first morning.” 
N. H. Torrence, New Y — six doz. —————_—_— 
in four days,” — we R. Hill, 

Two turns of crank ly every drop of water. 
Simple, practical, reliaD e, durable, never wears 
out. Kvery home buys. No talking necessary. Show 
it, take the order. Get started now, don’t wait. We 


Don’t need 


ant Agents. Salesmen, Managers, in every county 
to fill orders, appoint, supply, control sub-agents. 
150 pe: nt profit. No investment required. Sample 
free with first order, New catalog, instructions, 
sworn-te evidence, all Free. 


U. 8S. MOP CO., 1209 Main St., Leipsic, 0. 





WORK FOR US. 


Get Your Share of this 
Easy Money Selling 
EASY WRINGER Mops. 


150% PROFIT. 








floor i 
better in half the time. 















Fete" Vieware—-tudber Syringes 
Magic. Solderine stops all leaks— 
makes utensils like new. Applied 
from the outside—without heat—is 
fire and waterproof. Saves its cost 
repairing one article. 100 mendings 
in each Tube. A lightning a 
wherever introduced. A ts 
wanted. Send lic (etamps) tor reg. 
ular full size 25-cent Tu 

Magic Solderine Supply Co. 902 Medinah Blidg., Chica 


* ESE ScrPERNE 
AGENTS 134% Profit 


Patented Safety 


Hold-Back 
Bow Abe Pa eee Every own- 
er of a vehicle bu Saves time —) 






































HAIR LIKE THIS 
FREE Lt me, send you a re- 


markable treatment for 

Baldness, Dandruff, Gray Hair 

etc., at my own expense. It will 

surprise and delight you. Write 
ay to 


WM. CHAS. KEENE, President 
LORRIMER INSTITUTE 
Dept. 2995, Baltimore, Md. 











“©; CLASS PINS © 


For School, College or Society, 
DESIGNS-F REE!-EsTIMATES 
NEW CATALOGUE 
GROUSE CO., No. Attleboro, Mass. 




















hitehing and unt: hitching, Insures safet 
accidents, runaways, collisions. Just out. ee ° eli sold. 

sale of this wenhutl 6 seller. $3.50 to $7 a day pr 

L. THOMAS MFG. CO. 4270 Way ne St., DAYTON, OHIO 


Class Pins «22: 


Why not get the right kind? We make them. Catalog free. 
FLOWER CITY CLASS PIN CO., 650 Central Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Le Roy’s Non-Alcoholic are the best, 

P R MES containing 2 no alcohol mii! are 100% 

one oon OU 1 last for 

weeks. VIOLETTE, ROSE LEAVES, IDEAL B ET, etc., 

TRY ‘MANZANILLO ” the latest odor. By mail AY wot vty 0Z., 02. 

1,00. Sample — a blotter FREE for the asking. The Sunset 
erfume Co., 244 So. B’way, Los Angeles, Cal. 


PRINT FOR YOURSELF 


Cards, Circular, Book, Newspaper. Press $5. Larger 

$18. Rotary $60. Save ent. W Print for others, tig 
profit. All eas » rules sent, r 

vatolcg, TYPE, Cards, Pape 

THE PRESS CO. Meriden, Connecticut 


T Y PEWRITERS wavs 


All the Standard machines SOLD or RENTED ANY- 
WHERE at } to} M'F’R’S PRICES, allowing RENTAL 
TO APPLY ON PRICE. Ship with privilege of 
examination. ag~ Write forl AMustrated Catalog F. 

TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 92-94 Lake St., CHICAGO 


I TEACH BY MAIL. write for 
f my free book, ‘‘How to Become a Good Penman,’ 
and beautiful specimens. Your name 
elegantly written on a card if you 
inclose stamp. Write today. Address 


402 Meyer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
WANTED in every county to sell the 


Transparent Handle Pecket Knife. 
Big commission paid. From $75 to 8300 


& month can be made. Write for terms. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., No. 53 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 


We absolutely control the 





For School, College 
or Society. The right 
kind are always a 











ite factory for Press 














F. W. TAMBLYN, 


























ven. Knowledge of bookkeeping n 
STAMMER===¢ 
can cure yo! . 
putation world-wide. J 
George Andrew Lewis, 190 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. + 
tion ever made to the typewriter purchaser. 
* APULL TURNS ON THE SUNLIGHT 


e—during 
time. Newsystem—very 
anyone can learn, Few hourseach week completes course. 
ch town, Send for free booklet, ‘ Key to Success. 
Linculn Commercial School, 619 Nasby Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 
Established 16 years, Trial lesson explaining 

« traction, with 200-page book, FREE. Answer at once. _ 
REMINGTON, $18.75 
Write at once for the most interesting proposi- 
oan apy TYPEWRITER exoueneR 

% Park Row, New Yo 
electricity or ay are wae, cheaper than here 

preeey, we ite, brilliant; ce per hour. 

Lighted extinguished by pu e of f chain. 


oklet and .— selection a: 
territory end bie CHT CO for 
THE STANDAR D-GILLETT 1'GHT ser n St, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Established 18°3. ag ho} “in Capital 
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148 per cent. increase in Tampa’s popniation; 117 per cent. Hills- 
borough county; 42 per cent. State of Florida. ealth seekers, 
homeseekers, investors, tourists write for free literature of this 
wonderful city. Address, Board of Trade, Tampa, Fla. 


SALES MEN sis (esis Wek P80" emeraens 


ly 
Costs $2. eo yearlz. Seal wat | ag beral commission. 
GERMAN REGISTRY CO., 257 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


BE CAREFUL 


in ordering by mail from our ad- 
vertisers to write your name and 
address plainly. A little care in 
this will save all much trouble. 


Better mention Success Magazine, too. 

















BIG MONEY FOR YOU 





Representatives of SUCCESS MAGAZINE are accomplishing 
remarkable results with our WEBSTER’S INTERCOLLEG- 
IATE DICTIONARY. Our oldest and most experienced 
solicitors say it is the greatest business getter ever used in the 
magazine subscription field. 


Thousands of our subscribers, happy possessors of this beautiful 
volume, testify that the dictionary represents value, triple the 
price asked for it by our field staff. It is.an irresistible bargain, 
and will create just as much satisfaction among the thousands 
who have yet to see it. 


The Dictionary contains over 50,000 words, 1224 pages, twelve 
full pages of highly colored plates, is 54% x 73¢ x 13 inches, 
in size, is bound in full flexible genuine Morocco leather, and 
has a thumb index, with outside titles in gold lettering. It is 
convenient to handle, complete, and absolutely up-to-date in 
every detail. 


WE WANT A REPRESENTATIVE in every city, town 
and country district in the United States. Are YOU really 
satisfied with your present income? If not, let us help you and 
tell you about our great DICTIONARY PROPOSITION. 


Address inquiry for particulars to 


H. C. JONES 
Room N—Success Magazine Building 


NEW YORK CITY 


SEE PAGE 3 
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J[GNORANCE of the laws of self and 

sex will not excuse infraction of Na- 
ture’s decree. The knowledge vital to a 
happy, prow life has been collected 
in “ SEXOLOGY.’ 


A Book for Every Home 


(lilustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
It contains in ore volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Shonid Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

** Sexology ” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads 
of our government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, 
professors and lawyers throughout the country. 

All in one volume. flustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions’”’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 726 Perry Bidg.. PHILA., PA. 





mee 














Seeds, Plants, Roses 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. Hundreds of 
car lots of FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL: 
TREES. 1,200 acres, 50 in hardy Ri 
none better grown. “4 reenhouses 0 

alms, Ferns, Ficus, jums and 


Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Small Trees, 
etc., by mail, postpaid. Safe arrival 
and.satisfaction guaranteed. Immense 
stock of SUPERB CANNAS, the queen of bedding plants. 
Acres of Pzonias and other Perennials. 50 choice collec- 
tions cheap in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. Elegant 168-page 
Catalog Send for it today and see what values we 
give for your money. Direct deal will insure you the vss} 


at first cost. 57 years. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 26, Painesville. O. 
10,000 SEEDS (0c. J 
We wheat. you to try our Prize Seeds this year and have 
selected 50 best varieties and put up 10,000 seeds es- 


pecially to grow Prize Vegetables and Flowers. They wil! 
produce Leeees thau $25. worth of Vegetables and 10 bushel» 























bf Flow 
“seo Seeds Cabbage 3 Best Varieties 3 pkts. 
2,600 Lettuce a oe .->" 
800 6** Onion + ax o.." 
1,000 ‘* Radish ae as Wer 
300 4‘* Tomato ee 4 ” 
2,000 ‘* Turnip - | Te 
2,500 ‘** Flowers 30 Grand Flowering Varieties 








In all 10,000 Seeds, and our new Seed Book with a 10¢ 
Credit Check good for 10c selection, postpaid, 10c. a 


ACENTS 100% PROFIT 













Most perfect and valnable Com- 
bination of tools ever invented. 
Sells at sight to Farmers; Piumb- 
vrs, Machinists, Automobile Owners, in stures and the home. 

Made of Drop Forged high grade carbon steel. One agent in Essex 
County, N. Y., after a 6 days’ canvass ordered 100 tools. His profit 
$300. 00. Big ie for y — free to workers. 

- THOM 'O., 2870 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 
made of Vax nnishea 


This Cabine golden, 44” long, 24” 


wide, has drawers, extension slide, roll 
front, paper cabinet, etc., as shown, We 
sell it at low price to introduce our 

ice Furniture—Desks, Chairs, 








Tables, Files, Book Cases, etc. Ask 
for prices and Catalog No. 210 

WE MAKE GOOoD— 
Upholstered Furniture 


Turkish and Odd Rockers, Parlor 












We and Library Suites, Davenports and 
Behool, Church —— in Oak = renin nla 
and Opera-Seats, landers, mission and regular. Cov- 
Quality Lodge Furniture, ered in best leather money will buy—every 


‘piece guaranteed. Ask for prices and Catalog No. 410. 
. E.H. STAFFORD MFG. CO., 242 Adams St., Chicago, lil. 





the 
and allow LY Days Ree TRIAL. 
iT ONLY Cos 


| FACTORY PRICES 2 


Des not fehie 


& bicycle or 


tires from anyone at any price 
ae oer, A; write for our large Art 
and learn our mye apy a naa 
i sample bicycle going to your rn 


RIDER AGENTS ma ory big 


— exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 


'We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 








ca Wi 
| “ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will teach you by correspondence 
the most fascinating and profitable 
rofession in the world. Send for our 
~— promos tus. It’s FREE. 
AVIS SC 


SCHUOL 
Address } Devt 






Chieago 
N.Y. 





121 Page Bidg., 
either offic e 


Dept. 121 150 Nassau St.. 
“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 
ome-making, ine new Froression 
Is a 70-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home euay domestic science 
courses, For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. 
American School of Home Economics, 536 W. 69th Street, Chicago, 111 
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A LIVING FROM POULTRY 


$1, 500.00 from 60 Hens in 10 Months 
on a City Lot 40 Feet. Square 


7 the average Poul- 
tryman that would 
seem impossible and 
when we tell you that 
we have actually done a 
$1500 poultry business 
with 60 hens on acorner 
inthe city garden 40 feet 
wide by 40 long, we are 
simply stating facts. It 
would not be possible to 
get such returns by any 
one of the systems ‘of 
poultry keeping recom- 
mended and practiced by 
the American pcople, 
still it can be accom- 
plished by the 


Philo 








System 


THE PHILO SYSTEM IS UNLIKE ALL OTHER 
WAYS OF KEEPING POULTRY 


and in many respects just the reverse, pronmepiiites: ow 7 in 
poultry work that have always been considered impossibl 7 and get- 
ting unheard-of results that are hard to believe without seeing. 


THE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES OF 
THE WORK NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS - 


from selecting the ae to marketing the product. It tells how 
to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly every egg and how to 
raise nearly all the chicks hatched. It gives complete plans in detail 
how to make everything necessary to run the business and at less 
than half the cost required to handle the poultry business in any 
other manner. 


TWO-POUND BROILERS IN EIGHT WEEKS 


are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the broiler without 
any loss, and the broilers are of the very best quality, bringing here 
8 vents a pound above the highest market price. 


OUR SIX-MONTHS-OLD PULLETS ARE LAYING 
AT THE RATE OF 24 EGGS EACH PER MONTH 


in a space of two square feet for each bird. No green cut bone of 
any description is fed, and the f: used is inexpensive as compared 
with food = are using. 

Our new book, THE PHILO SystEM OF PouLTRY KEEPING 
fall particulars re arding these wonderful discoveries, with simp: ie, 
easy-to-understand directions that are right tothe point, and 15 pages 
of illustrations showing al! branches of the work from start to finish. 


gives 


DON’T LET THE CHICKS DIE IN THE SHELL 


One of the secrets of snecess is to save all the chickens that are 
fully developed at hatchine time, whether they wo crack the shell 
or not. It is a simple trick and believed to seeret of the 
ancient Egyptians and Chinese which enabled them to sell the chicks 
at 10 cents a dozen. 


CHICKEN FEED AT 15 CENTS A BUSHEL 


Our book tells how to make the best green food’ witli but. Nttl 
trouble and have a good supply any day in the year; winter o: 
suminer. It is just as impossible to get a large Oe yield without 
green food as it is to keep a cow without hay or f 


OUR NEW BROODER SAVES 2 CENTS 
ON EACH CHICKEN 


No lamp required. No danger of chilling, goestenting ox De bayuieg 
up the chickens as with brooders using lamps or an 

They also keep all the lice off the chickens automatically or fet any 
that may be on them when placed in the brooder. Our 

full plans and the right to make and use them. One can easily "he 
made in an hour at a cost of 25 to 50 cents. 


Testimonials 
South Britain, Conn., April 19, 1909 
Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—I have followed your system as close as I could; the 
result is a complete success. If there can be any improvement on 
natnre, your brooder is it. The first experience I had with your 
System was last December. I hatched 17 chicks under two hens, ut 
them as soon as hatched in one of your brooders out of doors and at 

the age of three months I sold them at 35c a pound. They then aver- 


aged 2} lbs. each, and the man I sold them to said they were the finest ne ever sawand 


Mr. E. R 


Ferny 


Three-pound Roosters Ten Weeks old 


he wants all I can spare this seaSon. 


Yours truly, ELSON. 
Elmira, N. Y., Oct. 30, 1909. 


R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. 
Dear Sir :—No doubt Fh will be interested to learn of our success in tooping poultry 
by the Philo System. Ou 

an income of over $500 
stood the work as well as we now do after a year’s experience, we could have ‘Seal y 
made $1,000 from the six hens. 
we have cleared over $960.00 running our 
bg Hatchers. Weare’ ‘pleased with the results‘and hope to do better the coming year. 

ith best wishes, we are, (Mrs.) 


Special Offer 


magazine devoted to ‘progressive methods of poultry keeping and 
we will include, without charge, a copy of the latest revised edition 
of the Philo System Book. 


E. R. PHILO, 2653 Lake St., ELMIRA, N. Y. 


r first pose ’*s work is now nearly completed. go eb ns 
$500.00 from six pedigreed hens and one cockerel. Had we under- 


In addition to the profits from the sale of igree 


atchery plant consisting of 65 


Very truly yours, P. C. GoopDRICH. 


Send $1.00 for one year’s subscription 
to the Pouttry Review, a monthly 








HOW THE RETAILER MAY 
DOUBLE AND TREBLE HIS (A) 
BUSINESS PROFITS 


Showing how any enterprising retailer may secure the bulk of trade i in bis 
special locality. n is sim; and ly effec 
tive. It puts you ahead of competition. 


(B) THE SELLING FORCE 


and (B) 
THE SELLING FARCE 
A booklet for manufacturers, jobbers and wholesalers showing why the 
great majority of selling plans do not pay. 
(C) ADVERTISING AND SELLING (C) 
There is a vital difference between the two terms which thousands of 


advertisers are not aware of. The information this brochure imparts on 
the subject can easily prove worth a small fortune. 


ASK FOR BOOKLET WANTED 


Check square indicating booklet desired; write name and address on 
lines below; cut off and Perweed, with 10 cents Postage attached, and the 
booklet is yours—without further expense or tion, of course. 

These booklets carry our own advertising Fang but are - poyed 
valuable for the ao they contain refunded if 

fectly satisfactor ay. booklet conveys MomESSACE * Each Tells 
something NEW and VAPUABLE. 


BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(A) 
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The Sheldon School wants an iy“ papirres J 
to explain to you, free of all cost, how it is making 
. thinkers out of men who before were mere plodders, 
Are you ready to hear the story? 

ie big prizes in the — of b 
the big salaries, are going to the m 





the 
who ean big. owt nord . 
“*How to develop thinking ability” ‘ a matter of training-- 
training that you can acquire in your spare time at ee 


The Business Building and Salesmanship Courses of The 
Sheldon School will easily = Roa ¥ in harmony with the 
fundamental laws which deve inking men, 


48,000 Sheldon Men Have Learned How 


The Sheldon Book is hy ofthe moot i ine 

of business literature ev: oe ees Tt o , 
Idea and explains how Sheldon has lied “T the laws of 
mind This book § to var 

am. B is mailed 
out specific instances am 
who,.without exception. ns bave Ese 
through Sheldon teac! 


If youare srrisanietattns 
since you can do so witheut : 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL. | tite Republic Bidg., 





See pace 3 
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Where State and Municipal Opportunities } 
May Best Be Exploited— Se Ha ; 


Attested by Results 
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one. 











| ‘HE most serious questions to be settled by 
any commercial. body entrusted with 
the successful expenditure of an adver- 

tising appropriation are— 


Where shall we place our advertising to se- 


the. best returns ? 


Where shall we reach the class of readers 
from which we desire to draw additional Manu- 
facturers, jobbers, business. men — the 

rt of men who are needed -in this, as in 
other commonwealth or municipality ? 


answer to these questions is the purpose 
of this statement of Facts and Results addressed 
to u at this time. 


low the way herein followed by others and 
) apportionment — that part of it at least 
used in SUCCESS MAGAZINE—will check as 
hetdibg been profitably invested. 


Mind 
pended 


you, gentlemen, we. didn’t say ex- 


We grant that some parts of -your appropria- 
tion may be expended—but results from such 
parts of other appropriations of like nature to 
yours, which to date have been paid over for 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE advertising, have clearly 
borne, in the returns received, the earmarks of 

successful investments. 


just afew words here, if you please, regarding 
the constituency reached through SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE in State and Municipal advertising 

then you will the more clearly know why that 
part of your appropriation paid over to SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE is money well invested; invested 
now, yes and for the future. 


/f SUCCESS circulation, going into the homes 
350,000 pecple, nearly 25,000 are Life Sub- 


} 
ers 


c = 


ibscribers who value SUCCESS so highly 
as to pay in advance for life subscrip- 
tions, 


Subscribers who take an active interest in its 
editorial policy; subscribers who work hand- 
in-hand with any movement inaugurated by 
SUCCESS Editorial Staff, either for the better- 
ment of existing business or social conditions. 

\nd, furthér, an analysis reveals these facts: 
that of these 25,000 Life Subscribers 39 per 
t are active in business life; 29 per cent are 





active in professional life, and 16 per cent are 
farmers, land-owners and the like. 


And that of the 25,000 life subscribers, less 
than 3 per cent are under 20 years of age, and only 
3.4 per cent above 59; in other words, 93.8 per 
cent of these 25,000 life subscribers are between 
the ages of 20 and 59, the 40 years when a man 
does his most effective service for the commu- 
nity and for himself. 


A still better insight will be secured into the 
subscription list of this magazine, when we pro- 
ceed further, viewing the methods by which we 
obtain new subscribers. 


No general list of subscription agents 
is employed. 


Our own trained agency force works each 
community with lists of those who are best able 
to subscribe for SUCCESS not only for this 
year or next, but for SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
year after year. 


These lists furnished to our agency force re- 
present the cream of the business and profession- 
al men in each city, town and State. 


A well planned and directed State or Munici- 
pal campaign, directed to such a healthy and 
selected list of subscribers, must bring returns 
satisfactory to your business men who have so 
largely contributed to your publicity appropria- 
tion. 

Evidence in more extended form, to be placed 
before you, forms the basis of these assertions. 
Permit us to here briefly direct your attention 
to the fact that— 


The Canadian Pacific Railway, largely inter- 
ested in colonization plans across the border, 
bought from SUCCESS inquiries for lands selling 
at $30.00 per acre at $1.18 per inquiry and at a 
cost less than that secured from magazines 
having subscriptions in excess of half a million. 


Keeping the virile American farmer on this 
side of the border can only be accomplished by 
presenting State advantages in the same inter- 
esting manner as the advantages of the Cana- 
dian Western provinces have been presented, 
and in making such facts known through SUC- 
CESS columns. 


In other words, fight fire with fire. 


To the fact—that Portland, Oregon, secured 
inquiries from her expenditure in SUCCESS 


MAGAZINE at less than from any other publi- 
cation, and at 44 per cent less than from the 
next best publication on Portland’s list. 


Portland’s success on the initial try-out 
demonstrated the worth of SUCCESS so 
thoroughly to her publicity bureau as to insure 
it a permanent place on all Portland advertising 
expenditures. 


To the fact—that Dallas, Tones. secured such 
results from her expenditures as to place 
SUCCESS on the list of the three best result 
producers. 


Which campaign secured for Dallas eleven 
good-sized manufacturing plants, a mutnber of 
smaller factories and twenty-five branch houses. 


To the fact—that Memphis, Tennessee, scored 
big in her initial campaign for more worth-the- 
while business houses, with SUCCESS occupying 
first place in results. 


To the fact—that San Antonio, Texas, in 
setting forth through SUCCESS her advantages 
as a winter resort, found her facilities totally 
inadequate in caring for tourists, although be- 
tween 1,200 and 1,500 additional rooms were 
added to her hotels; and that a conservative 
estimate indicated 50 per cent more peaple 
wintering in San Antonio than during the pre- 
vious season. 


These gentlemen, are cold facts—stripped of 
all hearsay. 


No ordinary list of subseribers would make 
State and Municipal advertising so successful. 


SUCCESS subscribers are above the ordinary 
class—occupying first place in character, in .at- 
tainment, occupying a class alive to opportuni- 
ties such as you have to present. 


One more word and we are through. 


Any medium which can sell bonds by mail for 
25 of the leading bond houses of the United Stalcs 
will surely, as we have in other ways clearly shown, 
bring tangible workable requests for further injor- 
mation about your Municipality or State. 


Your request for further and more exhaustive 
data will receive our immediate attention. Fac- 
similes of correspondence of those in active 
touch with the above mentioned successful cam- 
paigns of San Antonio, Dallas, Portland, Mem- 
pls will be mailed promptly on request. 








Command Success for Best Returns from Your Present Ex- 








penditure by Addressing 








FRANK E*MORRISON, Advertising Manager 
SUCCESS. MAGAZINE, New York 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE” IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 





SEE PAGE 3 
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APOLEON’S name fills more pages in ts wea s solemn history than that of any other mortal. The advance of his Grand yor into Russia is the 
turning point in his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. The picture shown herewith from Ridpath’s history, the original of which was 
displayed at the World’s Fair at Chicago, marks but ONE EVENT out of THOUSANDS which are fully described in the world-famed publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work, which we 
must sellimmediately. The sets are BRAND NEW, brought right down to date, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco. 
Hundreds have already availed themselves of this remarkable opportunity to secure the greatest History of the 
World ever written. We have only a few sets remaining. We offer these sets while they last to SUCCESS READERS 


Never Again Such a Book Bargain! 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address 
plainly and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive their income from his History, and 
to print our price broadcast for the sake of selling these sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send Coupon To-day. 





tL tory; alsospecimen pages 


some idea of the won- 
mcderfully beautiful style in MASSIVE 


My which the work is written | VOLUMES er oe 
i Mail Coupon Now | 4000 PAGES 


FREE 


E will mail free} 

a beautiful 46-} 
page booklet on his- + V v at v a<ae 
tory to every reader who A a i. n 
mails us the coupon be- 
low. It contains Dr. 


HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY 


Ridpath’s Race Chart in al pao ond el nde 
c s; the bes d f OF THE OF THE OF THE OF THE 
sas’ Pesan seed aa WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD 


printed, two beautiful 
reproductions of great : . : ’ + er Ke 
paintings showing OX ” A f f n 
‘‘Napoleon Before the . : 
Sphinx in Egypt” and 
f ~6: " H PATH RIDPATH 
“Queen Elizabeth Sign- RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH — pool VOL. IX 
ing the Execution War- VOL. |. VOL. II VOL.II! VOL. Iv VOL.V. VOL.vI. VOL.V . 
rant of Mary Stuart,” 
together with portraits 
of Socrates, Cesar, EGYPT ROME , ee 
, . Shoal: peneatl ¢ A. PARTHIA RO ASCENDENCY THE KINGS EASTERN EUROPE OF 
Napoleon, Shakespeare eer THE KINGDOM THEMOHAMMEDAN Wen wnnip _ AGE aes UNITED STATES anon tmeRicas ANDDAWN 
and Roosevelt and other 2 GREECE RLIC. ASCENDENCY FREOK THEG - e THE TWENTIETH 
: MEDIA. THE PEPUBLI . AND THE AGE OF GREAT BRITAIN STATES 
great characters in his- A “a FEUDAL ASCENDENCY . 4 ” ORIENTAL NATION CENTURY 
BABYLONIA. MACEDONIA: the EMPIRE Oe, REFORMATION pevoLUTION CAM. 
PERSIA man 


5 FRANCE THE CLOSE OF 
.E AND THE ENGLISH . , 
BARBARIAN THE PEOPLE AN" EVOLUTION THE GERMANY ITALY THE NINETEENTH 








from the History, giving NIGE 
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2000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due to his wonder- 
pyramids of Egypt were built ; down through the romantic, fully beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever 
troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence ; of || equaled. He pictures the great historical events as though they 
. ° ~ ° 2 ul > 
Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; of Grecian and Roman splendor; of oe the Uantiee af'aal typed Cet he er a yas pisp to 
¢ an c ne + ; Pssdubaies oa: eet kings and queens anc - 
Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French elegance and British riors; to sit in the esse Remean: we Gee iechines 
power; of American patriotism and religious freedom, to the dawn of || saladin and his d:rk-skinned followers: to sail the southern seas with 
yesterday. He covers every race, every nation, every time, and holds you Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with Magellan; to watch that 








































































spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. Nothing more interesting, absorb- thin line of Greek spearmen work havoc with the Persian Hordes on 
ae and inspiring wah evar we resto & & the field of Marathon; to know the past as you know the present. COUPON 
IDPATH throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes of his- IDPATH in your home means you need never WESTERN 
tory. Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat apeee & Wesly evening. You cae asset ASSOCIATION 
y- ilexanc 5 re, patriot, warrior, Sté » Gp ? » ate with the world’s heroes; you can cross the ASSOCIATION 









crowning the glory of Grecian history. Xerxes, from his mountain | Rubicon with Caesar, after which Rome 
platform, sees Themistocles, with three hundred and fifty Greek ships, || was free no more. You can sit at the 
smash his Persian fleet of over a thousand sail, and help to mould the || feet of Socrates, the loftiest genius of 
language in which this paragraph is written. Rome perches Nero upon jj the ancient world. You can kneel 
the greatest throne on earth, amd so sets up a poor madman’s name to stand |] at the shrine of Lincoln, “the greatest 
fur countless centuries as the synonym of savage cruelty ; Napoleon fights Mo prnnen Fry “me, the gentlest memory 
Waterloo again under your very eyes, and reels before the iron fact that at || Of OUr wor os Sunonlng to-com- 
h d of } led d pr age mune with these children of destiny. 
last the end of his gilded dream has come. _ Bismarck is there—gruff, over- || To be associated with great men is 
bearing, a giant pugilist in the diplomatic ring, laughing with grim disdain |] to be great one’s self, and you 
at France, which says ‘‘ You shall not.” Washington is there, ‘‘four square || will add to your store of knowl- 
to all the winds,” grave, thoughtful, proof against the wiles of British || edge, which is power, and to 
strategv and the poisoned darts of false friends; clear-seeing over the |] the richness of your life. 
heads of his fellow-countrymen, and on into another century—the most 
colossal world-figure of his time. Mail Coupon 


H. E SEVER, President 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Please mail. without cost to 
me sample pages of Ridpath’s 
History of the World, containin 

photogravures of Napoleon an 

Queen Elizabeth, engravings of 
Socrates, Caesar and Shakespeare, 
diagram of Panama Canal, and write 
me full particulars of your special offer 
to Success Magazine readers. 








































ADDRESS ........... odboscdtadeen) sdinnsiieh ndeliaead dovcce 


Write your name and address carefully or copy on spestad a mail. 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
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